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SmoE this book was first written in 1919-21 many things have become 
clear that were then undefined in the history and constitution of the 
modem British Empire. Political developments in the post-War 
decade have been far-reaching, and international relations have assiimed 
a new aspect. There has been great activity in the study of the Empire 
and Commonwealth, and books upon it have been published which 
exceed in number and importance the output of any previous period 
of similar length. It has therefore seemed desirable not merely to 
revise but to rewrite the story of British expansion after 1783. It 
now contains seventeen chapters in place of the former eight, and about 
three-fourths of the text is new. The arrangement adopted is to relate 
the foundation of the units of the modem Empire in separate chapters, 
and then to continue the history as that of the Empire and Common- 
wealth as a whole. 

The author is greatly indebted to Sir Charles Lucas, K.O.B., K.C.M.G., 
for his kindness in reading the first edition and criticizing it in detail 
soon after its first publication ; to Professor A, P. Newton, of King’s 
College, London, whose knowledge and experience have been so freely 
at the disposal of the members of his group at the Institute of Blstorical 
Research ; and to many friends and correspondents who have offered 
suggestions and corrections. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF -THE BKITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHANGING WORLD : THE BRITISH ISLES, 1783-1870 

(i) The Industrial and Agricultural Revolutions 

What are the characteristics of an imperial nation ? The question 
obviously does not admit of a cut and dried answer, but it is worth 
considering at the opening of a history of the second British undertak 
ing in external expansion. First, it is necessary to define the tern, 
expansion. The word may mean the extension of the dominant state 
through regions contiguous with it, and offering no great contrast 
in climate and natural conditions, regions by consequence which, 
if peopled, contain inhabitants who require no radically different legis- 
lation and administration from those of the exploiting nation, and 
which may be assimilated by methods long famibar to their new rulers. 
Alternatively the word expansion may stand for the occupation or 
control of distant lands, separated by sea from the centre of empire, 
widely different from it in climate, resources and native inhabitants, 
and calling for various and flexible treatment in all departments of 
state activity. The distinction may be roughly simplified to that 
between land expansion and sea expansion ; but the two types are 
hardly ever cleanly separated, and there are some markedly overlapping 
examples. 

If we turn to the empires or expanding polities of which European 
history bears witness, we may place clearly in the first or land category 
those of ancient Rome, modern Russia and the United States. None 
of these are empires of the British type, and they may here be dismissed 
with the remark that their essential condition has been the magnitude 
and strength of the original population. Russia had this magni- 
tude from the time of her consolidation in the sixteenth century. 
Rome lacked it at the outset but quickly attained it by her talent for 
assimilating neighbours similar in origin to herself and by transmuting 
their energy into military power. The United States of 1783 had a 
population small in absolute numbers, but sufficient in relation to its 
task of occupying an empty continent, capable of enormously rapid 
midtiplication, and continuously recruited by swarms of immigrants 
of its own type. The United States of to-day is the fruit of applied man- 
power subjugating nature rather than its fellow-men, 

S 
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Of sea expansion there are four pure examples, all of which have now 
ceased to exist or are long past their prime. They are ancient Greece, 
Portugal, the Dutch Empire, and the old colonial Empire of England. 
Of these it may be observed that, by contrast with the land empires 
already noticed, the expansion was based upon a small original popu- 
lation — small, tiiat is, in comparison with the numbers existing in 
adjacent countries. Smallness of numbers precluded the chance of 
military conquests by land in territories already strongly occupied, 
and not one of these small imperialist nations found itself in the ex- 
ceptional position of the United States, with empty country waiting to 
be occupied on its borders. Sea adventure was therefore the only 
outlet for their vigour, and it was conditioned by that initial paucity 
of numbers. That brings us to a statement of the essential difference 
between land-power and sea-power. The former rests primarily upon 
weight of numbers. The latter is indifferent to that factor, for even 
in the most maritime of nations it has never been more than a small 
minority of the whole that has actually made its living by the sea. 
Sea-power proceeds from the sea-talent of a select fraction of a people, 
giving scope to the industrial and commercial talents of the land-living 
majority, and evoking in them qualities not commonly produced by 
military expansion, the qualities, that is, of adaptability, a sense of 
liberty and a dislike of formal discipline. 

The Spanish Empire, in this analysis, must be reckoned as a hybrid, 
essentially a land empire expanding across the sea. Spain in the 
sixteenth century had a population strong enough for military expan- 
sion in Europe, and when fortime, coupled with a relatively small effort 
on her own part, placed the American continent at her disposal, she 
occupied it by the methods of a land-power, and neglected to develop 
the maritime possibilities of her acquisition. Spain never produced 
a great mercantile marine or an eflScient ocean navy. For her the 
Atlantic was a shaky bridge to a land empire, a bridge maintained in 
a low state of eflSciency because the nation was not really interested 
in it for its own sake. And as for the larger aspects of sea-talent, we have 
only to imagine what world-wide strategy of commerce the Portuguese 
or the Dutch would have based on the possession of Panama and then 
to consider the meagre record of Spanish enterprise in the Pacific, to 
realise that Spain was never a genuine sea-power. 

Prance also cannot be placed definitely on the one side or the other 
of our classification. But she has not always been, like Spain, a hybrid ; 
she has alternated between one category and the other. In the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries the French were primarily a 
maritime nation, their small sea-going xninority developed a high stan- 
dard of talent, and the concomitant qualities among the landsmen 
are noticeable, even to excess ; there was certainly enough of indi- 
vidualism and repudiation of restraint in the France of the Valois and 
the Cardinals. So France founded her colonies in the Atlantic and felt 
her way towards the East. Then, from Louis XIY. to Napoleon, 
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land expansion predominated, militarism modified character, and 
France ceased to Tbe a typical sea-power. In the past century France 
has again crossed the seas, but she has done so in the military manner 
of early Spain, and her African empire is a modem and more com- 
petent version of the Spanish occupation of America. 

Germany, in her brief forty years of imperial adventure, sought to 
achieve both kinds of empire simultaneously. She went to the tropics 
and the islands of the Pacific in the sea-going manner of the Portuguese 
and the older French and British expansions, and she exhibited genuine 
sea-talent in her navy and her mercantile marine. At the same time 
she played for the land expansion congenial to a teeming military popu- 
lation, for the Miitel Europa, stretching to the Bosphorus and thence 
through the Near East to the Persian Gulf. And now, for our time 
at least, it is all over, for reasons on which it is needless to dwell. 
But she has left an example of her type. Japan is, in material if not 
in moral essentials, the Germany of the Far East. 

How can the conclusions of this survey be applied to the modern 
British Empire ? Certainly not, as has been said, in any definite 
manner like the laws of physical science. But indications and ten- 
dencies may be stated ; valuable if it is admitted that they are approxi- 
mate only and subject to modification by many indefinable factors. 
It is only with that limitation that any part of human history is a 
science. It would seem then that (with Germany as a short-lived ex- 
ception) the first essential of a maritime empire, based upon sea talent 
and the national qualities that go with it, is a relatively small and 
unmilitarized home population. Without that deficiency in numbers 
and military training there is an almost unavoidable temptation 
to expansion by land. In any nation, it must be repeated, it is only a 
small minority that understands the problems of sea-power, whereas 
in a military nation the great majority can understand the principles 
of land-power. Where militarism exists it is likely therefore that its 
exponents will nionopolize the ear of the nation and of its statesmen, 
and that land activities will push sea activities into a secondary position. 
In this reasoning the non-military Americans of the United States fall 
into line with the militarist Romans and Russians, for their exceptional 
land opportumties have diverted them in the last half-century from the 
attainment of efficiency at sea ; Mahan has been a prophet more 
honoured in other countries than in his own. The scantiness and 
the temperament of the population have been the underlying conditions 
of the second British Empire as of the first. 

But, it will be answered, the population of the British Isles has not 
been scanty in the period of the modern Empire, it has grown enor- 
mously and is second only to that of Germany among the peoples 
of central and western Europe, True, but for this purpose the test is 
not that of density to the square mile but that of numbers translated 
military force and considered in relation to adjacent powers. In 
this respect the British of the nineteenth century were one of the 
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smaU populations of Europe. In 1914, with three-fourths of the civilian 
numbers of Germany we could not put one-tenth as many soldiers into 
the field, and no one but Lord Kitchener dreamed that we could sub- 
stantially alter the proportion. ^ There was thus no scope for land 
ambitions, and it was a case of sea expansion or none. In the early 
nineteenth century, therefore, the British set out for the second time 
to found a sea-going empire, and the maritime aspect of it has to this 
day made the principal appeal to the people of the mother country. 
But before very long the growth of British numbers did begin to modify 
the nature of the enterprise. Emigration and multiplication of the 
colonial stock began to transform British North America from a fringe 
of maritime possessions into a territorial nation. The same processes 
acted more unexpectedly in South Africa, where the Cape Colony had 
been taken over purely as a naval station on the route to the East. 
The coasts of Australia, occupied for a special administrative purpose, 
attracted emigrants who likewise spread into the interior. New Zea- 
land was forced open by the same movement, acting in opposition 
to the wishes of the imperial government. So, in four distinct areas 
there grew up expansions of the American type, the overflow of a 
growing population into unoccupied borderlands. The process was 
somewhat out of harmony with the maritime instincts dominating 
English thought, and it is not surprising that it was sometimes coldly 
viewed by British statesmen. In India again, and later in tropical 
Africa, there has been land expansion based not on emigration but on 
military force, and in its early stages that also was generally distaste- 
ful to the central government. But, it must be remembered, the activi- 
ties proper to purely maritime expansion were all the time going on — 
the occupation of trading stations, naval bases and similar strategic 
points — and they attracted fully as much public attention. The 
acquisition of Hong-Kong and the opening of the Chinese treaty ports 
are an example. They were promoted by statesmen who viewed the 
annexation of New Zealand with distaste, although the military 
liabilities they involved were quite as serious. 

To recapitulate the argument so far as it concerns the second British 
Empire, we may say that that undertaking was in its origin maritime 
like the first ; that it was inspired by the energy of a small non-military 
population, with sea-talent based upon a love of liberty and a spirit 
of commercial enterprise ; and that growth of population and local 
opportunities have superposed land expansions upon the framework 
of sea connexions. The complicated structure thus evolved presents 
a field of study in which politics, economics, and the social sciences 
are intertwined. 

Ideas and material circumstances in the mother country thus lie at 
the roots of the second British e 2 q)ansion. The material circumstances 

^ In September, 1914, Sir Henry Wilson, certainly no unimaginative dullard, wrote 
that Kitchener with his twenty-five projected army com was the laughing-stock of 
the soldiers of Europe (including those of England ). — Life of Sir H, by Sir 

0. E. Callwell, London, 1927, i. p. 178. 
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may be grouped round the processes known as the Industrial and 
Agricultural Revolutions, of which the outlines must now be considered. 
The play of ideas may be conveniently postponed to a later section. 

The Industrial Revolution was the quickening of a process implicit 
in the opening of the oceans by Columbus and Vasco da Gama. From 
the late fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries oceanic trade increased in 
proportion to the more local trades of Europe, exotic products and raw 
materials developed from luxuries into necessities, manufacture for 
distant markets was increasingly undertaken, long-distance transport 
was improved, and quantities of gold and silver were imported until 
capitalistic organization on a large scale became possible. Concur- 
rently the Renaissance, of which the geographical discoveries were 
themselves a manifestation, led to increasing liberty of thought and 
alertness of intellect, and a soil was prepared in which invention could 
take root. Out of such conditions, and out of no others in the previous 
history of the white races, could spring the mechanical engineer, the 
most peculiar product of modern social life. All these factors were 
intensified in the course of the eighteenth century. 

During that century Great Britain and France were the chief ocean- 
trading countries, the Dutch having fallen relatively behind. British 
and French manufactures supplied most of the demands of North 
America, the West Indies and India, and indirectly of Spanish and 
Portuguese America. They were beginning to penetrate also the more 
distant markets of China and the Asiatic arcmpelago, and they were 
long established in the Levant and the nearer East. The growing 
population of North America called for an increased supply of manu- 
factures in general — the support of this market to the potteries of Staf- 
fordshire is an example — ^but the most remarkable growth of trade was 
with the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the earth. These could 
supply Europe with raw materials Uke cotton and dyestuffs, and with 
comestibles such as sugar, tea and coffee. These things changed from 
occasional luxury trades to a regular traffic in bulk, and Europe had 
to find a manufacture with which to balance them. Woollen cloth, 
the ancient textile of Europe, was unsuitable for the tropical market, 
but cotton cloth was acceptable. And therefore we find the In- 
dustrial Revolution beginning not with changes in an existing industry 
but with the development of a virtually new one ; for it is with the 
cotton trade that its early records are involved. So far as demand was 
concerned, the factory work in cotton might have begun equally in 
Prance and in England. But there were reasons why France should 
lag behind. One was that the machine-driven factory was attractive 
chiefly because it enabled a given number of hands to produce a greater 
output, and France, with an ocean trade about equal to that of Eng- 
land, but with a home population three times as great to supply it, 
felt the incentive less keenly. Another was that financial organization 
and legislation were less advanced in France, and capital was less 
mobile for the purpose of invigorating factory enterprise. But probably 
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the deciding factor was that, before the Industrial Revolution was fairly 
begun, a period of twenty-two years of Anglo-French warfare set in, 
and British naval supremacy closed the world-markets to its rival and 
monopolized them for itself. 

Although Englishmen were new to the manufacture of cotton cloth 
on a large scale, they had long known its commercial value. The 
East India Company brought native-made cottons from India, and 
although their sale was prohibited in England they were re-exported 
to West Africa, the West Indies and Latin America. ^ It is possible 
that the Indian wars of the mid-eighteenth century restricted this 
supply and stimulated the home manufacture ; but the argument 
should not be pressed too far, since none of these wars affected more 
than a small part of India at any one time. The expansion of the 
tropical market was indubitable, and so also was that of the home 
market as English fashions changed and the prohibition of wearing 
cotton was repealed in 1774. Before and after that date inventions 
rendered possible the mechanical spinning of cotton, and in the decade 
from 1785 the factory system in this trade began to make headway. 
As with other textiles, the weaving continued to be a hand-worked 
domestic industry for some time after the factories had monopolized 
the spinning, and the revolution of cotton-weaving may be assigned to 
the first two decades of the nineteenth century. The advance of this 
trade (with its implications of the employment of people and shipping) 
may be illustrated as follows. In 1751 3 million poimds of raw cotton 
were imported ; in 1782, 12 million poimds ; in 1800, 56 million pounds ; 
in 1810, 132 million poimds ; and in 1830, 260 million pounds.* The 
war-time increase is remarkable ; we were blockading our chief rival, 
and there was no neutral in a position to seize the advantage. 

A factory organization was conceivable, and was in some businesses 
established, without the use of power-driven machines, but power 
was obviously an advantage and was adopted as soon as inventions 
made it practicable. In the first phase the machines were driven by 
water-power, for whose installation a class of trained mechanics already 
existed in the millwrights. The early machinery was largely con- 
structed of wood, but an increasing amount of iron was in demand 
for details, and the British iron output expanded in the same rapid 
ratio as the cotton import. In 1740 the country produced 18,000 tons 
of iron ; in 1806, 160,000 tons ; in 1840, 1,400,000 tons.* Iron smelting 
called for large supplies of coal, and tiie demand was emphasized by 
the increasing shortage of wood for domestic fuel as the eighteenth 
century advanced. Mners had therefore to dig deeper, and the need 
for pumping water out of the workings led to the use of primitive steam 

* L. C. A. Knowlea, IndnHrial and Commercial Mewdutions, London, 1924, p. 43. 

* Knowles, p. 241. The cotton import of 1751 may be reckoned as equivalent to 
the cargoes of 7 or 8 average merchantmen of the period ; the import of 1830 would 
represent the lading of some 300 of the generally larger vessels of that date. 

* Cambridge Mod ffistory^ x« 734. 
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engines from the beginning of the century. In 1776 and 1782 James 
Watt made radical improvements in the steam engine, which then 
became theoretically available for supplying power to the factories. 
But in practice the innovation was retarded by the lack of mechanical 
engineers to make and work the engines, and it is reckoned that as late 
as 1800 there were less than 300 steam engines in use. After that date 
the advance was more rapid, good mechanics and accurate machine- 
tools became common, and in the decade 1830-40 steam became the 
normal source of power. 

The need for moving coal, iron and factory produce in bulk reacted 
upon methods of transport. Internal communications had always 
been neglected by English governments, a strange circumstance in a 
period when the regulation of trade had been considered a cardinal 
duty of the state, and when an elaborate code of laws had been created 
in the interests of sea transport. The roads were the care of local author- 
ities unwilling to spend money for the benefit of through traffic, with 
the consequence that in many districts wheeled transport was im- 
possible and goods had to be carried on pack-horses, a most wasteful 
method. In the late eighteenth century an improvement set in, effected 
solely by private enterprise. Turnpike companies undertook the 
care of the main roads and recouped themselves by charging tolls, 
and England began, for the first time since the Roman occupation, 
to learn the possibilities of metalled highways. Almost simultaneously 
canals were constructed for the conveyance of the heaviest merchandise, 
and rivers were improved to the same end. The period of canal-cutting 
extended into the 1840’s, when the advent of railways put an end to 
it. Railways, germinating from the use of wooden rails for horse- 
drawn vehicles in collieries, adopted the steam locomotive and emerged 
from the experimental stage with the opening of the Manchester and 
Liverpool line in 1828. By 1850 the system of main lines throughout 
the country was sketched out, and both roads and canals were super- 
seded. The dawn of the railway period had a great effect upon the 
increase of the iron output alre^y noted, and upon the general effi- 
ciency of steam-power. Artificial docks were now created to supple- 
ment the natural harbours hitherto thought sufficient. Liverpool 
constructed docks in the eighteenth century, and London began to 
do so in the first decade of the nineteenth. Ships were enlarged and 
improved in design, and steam vessels came into limited use. But, 
until after 1850, steamers were economical only for passengers and 
mails on very iffiort routes, and the sailing ships carried the bulk 
of the world’s trade until the eighties. Cheap transport was the life 
of the Industrial Revolution, which would have been ineffective without 
it, and transport, as will be shown, had also a considerable influence 
upon the contemporaneous revolution in agriculture, ' 

The transference of the wool industry from the domestic to the factory 
system was both later and slower than the rise of the cotton manufac- 
ture. Woollen cloth, with centuries of tradition behind it, had been 
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the staple manufacture of the older England, and a large proportion of 
the people were trained from childhood in the ancient hand processes. 
One incentive to the establishment of power-driven factories — ^the 
shortage of operatives — was therefore lacking, and after the demobi- 
lization of the forces in 1815 there were more wool weavers than could 
find employment. There was nevertheless another incentive, the 
demand of the long-distance trades for uniform and regular supplies 
of stuff ; and the domestic manufacture, largely a bye-industry of those 
employed in agriculture, was hopelessly diverse and irregular in itf 
methods. Capitalists were therefore slow to instal the wool industry 
in factories, but they did ultimately do so. Wool-spinning gradually 
became a factory trade in the early nineteenth century, but wool weav- 
ing was not definitely so until after 1850.^ The vast supplies of 
raw material available from Australia after 1830 stimulated the final 
stage of the transference. Other textiles, such as linen, lace, and 
hosiery, became factory trades after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The manufacture of chemicals in bulk grew up as an accessory 
business, and the iron and steel trades, by creating and supplying new 
wants, ramified in directions unimagined in an earlier age. A vivid 
description of the impression made upon a contemporary observer by 
the new industrialism may be read in the third chapter of Macaulay's 
History of England, That account is chiefly devoted to a picture of 
England in 1685, but it introduces for comparison many facts about 
the state of affairs in the 1840's, and it is instructive for its expression 
of the outlook of an able public man of that time. 

By 1840 England had become industrialized in the modern sense 
of the word. Lowland Scotland had shared in the process, but it had 
left Ireland untouched. The continental countries of Europe were only 
entering upon the same transformation and were not yet serious com- 
petitors with Great Britain in the larger industries. For ourselves, 
the period of national self-sufficiency in essential products, with external 
trade yielding additional profits for luxuries — the ideal of the older 
mercantile economists — was now at an end, and the period of world- 
economy and inevitable dependence upon other countries had set 
in. That conclusion was eany reached by British thinkers and faced 
by statesmen, with important consequences to the fortunes of the new 
overseas empire then coming into existence. 

The Agricultural Revolution, like that of industry, was a many-sided 
process. It comprised a multiplicity of detailed changes in the culti- 
vation of crops, tibe more economical use of the land, and the breeding 
of animals. It availed itself of the improvements in transport to 
convert what had been largely a series of local economies into a national 
economy of agriculture. And to effect its purposes it swept away the 
substantial survivals of the semi-communal open-field system of owner- 
ship which remained over from tibe Middle Ages. 

Scientific as contrasted with traditional methods became prominent 
^ Knowles, op, cU, pp. 55-56. 
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before the middle of the eighteenth century and were increasingly 
studied as time went on. It is probably correct to say that right up 
to the end of that period the country at large was more conscious of 
the agricultural than of the industrial developments that were taking 
place ; they certainly fill a larger place in contemporary literature 
and political debates. It is here unnecessary to enter into particulars, 
but the broad result was that existing arable land was made to give 
a greater yield, and much new land, hitherto untouched, was brought 
into use. The latter process was stimulated by the growth of popula- 
tion during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, a time in which 
the coimtry was compelled to rely upon its own corn production. 
Scientific breeding and feeding likewise increased the output of flesh 
food. Smithfield records show a great growth in the average size of 
carcases between the beginning and the end of the eighteenth century, 
and many ancient practices, such as the driving of huge herds of 
cattle from Scotland to the London market, gradually became un- 
economic. 

The population of London had long been so large as to draw into its 
economy a wide circle of the surrounding country. This was the 
largest agricultural unit of England. Elsewhere the dearth of trans- 
port had made local economies much smaller in their scope, and in 
consequence bitter scarcity had sometimes prevailed in one part of 
England whilst there was comparative plenty in another. The 
transport revolution tended to level the conditions, and national 
fluctuations of comfort took the place of the more violent local ones. 
The result was a general improvement. 

The aspect of the Agricultural Revolution which has attracted 
most attention was the decline of the open-field system by which all 
the land of a manor was worked on a common time-table and for a 
uniform purpose. It was necessary to end this system before enter- 
prising persons could be at liberty to introduce the improved methods. 
The open-field was by no means universal at the beginning of this 
period. It was of Anglo-Saxon origin and had never taken root in the 
Celtic borderlands of the west of England ; and already in the sixteenth 
century it had been almost abolished in many purely English counties, 
notably in those near London. By 1740 it probably covered less than 
half of the total area of the country. From that date until 1840 it 
was rapidly eliminated, and the time of Parliament was largely occupied 
during that century in the passing of some thousands of enclosure 
acts, of which a separate one was needed for the transformation of 
each manor. On the passing of the Act the various claims to rights 
in the common land were assessed and the whole area was propor- 
tionately divided in full ownership, after which each proprietor en- 
closed his share and was free to use it as he thought fit. The economic 
effects were on the whole good, but to numbers of the poorer people 
the social consequences were bad. Many had no legal proof of their 
claims, and were awarded nothing, whilst many more obtained plots 
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too small to live upon, sold them for a lump sum which was soon spent, 
and then became landless labourers. The great landowners grew richer 
upon competitive rents, the larger farmers went up in the social scale, 
the smaller ones went down, and the many intermediate grades of the 
older time tended to disappear. 

In all the changes, agricultural and industrial, the great wars of 
1793-1815 were an important factor. Trade with Europe was de- 
pressed, in common with the industry depending upon it. Trade across 
the oceans was stimulated, for naval supremacy hampered European 
competitors. The demand for foodstuffs stimulated improvements 
in agriculture, with permanent good effects, but it stimulated also the 
exploitation of poor land which would not pay under peace conditions, 
and so paved the way for a disastrous depression after 1815. The 
war expenditure was vast and unprecedented and bore heavily upon 
national resources. The nature of the conflict begot a harsh, reactionary 
state of mind among those who feared a Jacobin revolution, and this, 
coupled with the shortage of money, endured for long after the end of 
the struggle and retarded the social reforms which the new conditions 
of life were demanding. But bad as the war was, it was nothing 
like so great a disaster as that of 1914-18, and it is a one-sided view 
which blames it for all the evils that followed in the train of the revolu- 
tions described in this chapter. 

(ii) The People 

Having considered some of the factors governing social conditions, 
we turn now to the state of the people themselves, the raw mat/crial 
of the dominions of the modern Empire. It is of the first importance 
to bear in mind that since the middle of the eighteenth century there 
has been a rapid growth of population, although during the previous 
three hundred years the increase had been relatively slow. No exact 
census was taken imtil 1801, but for the preceding period there are 
approximately accurate estimates. The figures for the population of 
England and Wales are as follows : — 1750, millions ; 1770, 7^ ; 
1790, 8| ; 1811, 10 ; 1831, 13f ; 1851, 17|. In Scotland the numbers 
were much smaller, but the increase was also marked. In 1801 there 
were about li millions ; in 1811, If millions ; and in 1851, 2f millions. 
For Ireland the statistics are not so exact, but it appears that in 1811 
there were about 6 million people, nearly three times as many as at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.^ The Irish numbers increased to 
8J niiUion by 1845, and thenceforward declined rapidly, owing to 
emigration following famine and pestilence. It may be said, therefore, 
that the population of the British Isles was much more than doubled 
between 1760 and 1850, and rather less than doubled again from 1860 
to the present time ; and that the rate of increase was greatest during 
the early decades of the nineteenth century. 

^Estunates of Irish population are oolleoted in M« 0. Buer, HeaUht WeaUh and 
Population^ London, 1926, pp. 263-4. 
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The social effects of the Industrial and Agricultural Revolutions have 
been diversely interpreted. Some have held that they produced a period 
of misery and degradation, and others that they gave rise to a steady 
improvement. Both theses can be maintained, if they are stated in 
relation to limited and not identical areas, but it is imwise to reason 
from a limited area to the whole country. That is a fallacy that is 
extensively committed, not so much by the investigators themselves 
as by those who comment upon their results. The condition of London, 
for example, has been shown to have improved enormously from 1750 
to 1850,^ but the conclusion cannot be transferred to the new industrial 
towns of the north and midlands, where the wealthy lacked the civic 
tradition, and expansion was feverish and unregulated. Among the 
rural part of the population the distinction must be made between 
classes rather than areas. The condition of all but the poorest class 
may be said to have improved, but the poorest were at the same time 
more numerous than all the others together, and their state was in some 
ways worse in 1830 than it had been before the Agricultural Revolution 
set in. 

Under the old, pre-revolutionary conditions it is clear that there had 
been a moderate increase of the population. It is no less clear that 
London killed far more people than it produced, and that the other 
towns, although insignificant in size, had also an adverse balance 
between birth and death rates. The old countryside, therefore, was 
relatively healthy, for it sent its people to die in the towns and had 
still a surplus to increase the total population. Before the Industrial 
Revolution the people were predominantly rural, in a proportion of 
about 5 to 1 ; the change made them increasingly urban until by the 
mid-nineteenth century the proportion between town and country 
was about equal. ^ 

The Industrial Revolution was not the primary cause of the great 
growth of population in the himdred years under review. That is sujfi- 
ciently evident from the fact that the increase was marked whilst 
the industrial changes were yet insignificant. The most important 
factor was undoubtedly the improvement of medical skill (especially 
in child-birth), and still more the extension of its scope by means of 
hospitals and dispensaries to masses of the people whose ills had previ- 
ously gone imtended.^ By this advance the lives of many women 
and infants were saved, and epidemics were checked by the isolation 
and treatment of the sufferers. Another large saving of life may be 
ascribed to the decrease of drunkenness. The gin mania of 1720-50 
killed vast numbers, especially in London, before it was checked by 
legislation. England in 1800 was not sober by modem standards, but 
it was not so insanely alcoholic as it had been sixty years before. 
Finally, with the improvement of transport, the cheapening of textiles, 
and the growth of imports like tea and sugar, there was a rise in the 

^ See M. D. Qeorge, London Life in the Eighteenth Century^ London, 1926, paeeim. 

• Boer, p. 226. • Buer, passim, espooially chaps ix, jt. 
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standards of food and dress, and here the industrial changes claim a 
share of the credit. Observers noted especially how the use of cotton 
underclothing made for cleanliness and comfort, since cotton was 
washable whereas cloth was not.^ 

There were, however, retarding factors. The towns, although im- 
proving on the whole, long remained man-killers ; their death rates, 
that is to say, were higher than their birth-rates, and their population 
grew by immigration from the countryside. London passed out of this 
evil stage about 1800, but the new industrial towns of the north were 
slower to reform. Glasgow and Liverpool were notably pestilent, and 
some statistics of Preston as late as 1837-43 throw a vivid light upon 
conditions in a fully industrialized area. They show that the average 
age at death among the gentry was 47 years ; for tradesmen, 31 ; and 
for the operative class, 18 ; 55 per cent, of the operatives’ children died 
before the age of five, as against 17 per cent, of those of the gentlefolk.^ 
The “ gentry ” of the industrial towns were not the squires and parsons 
of the old order with their tradition of paternal interest in their de- 
pendents. They were rather the successful captains of industry, many 
of them risen from the ranks, imbued with the individualism implied 
in laissez-faire, and holding that their employees were free men and 
masters of their own fate. There was thus no social leadership, and one 
who was by no means a hostile critic of the great change has remarked : 
“The piling of the population on new areas made an existing evil 
much worse, it aggravated the filth, congestion and infection, and no 
machinery existed to grapple with the problem.”^ The child-labour, 
the slums, the lack of sanitation, were slowly ameliorated by the efforts 
of private philanthropists and by the general enlightenment which 
they gradually spread. From 1833 the Factory Acts began to grapple 
with the first-mentioned evil (earlier factory measures had been ineffec- 
tive), but it was not until 1848 that the establishment of the Board of 
Health inaugurated sanitary reform on a national scale. 

It is evident, therefore, that the mighty increase in the population 
sprang from the rural areas and was due at first to a slackening of the 
epidemic diseases that had scourged England for centuries, and second- 
arily to a greater abimdance of necessaries resulting from quickened 
trade and industry. It may be said, in fact, that a part of the popula- 
tion unconsciously sacrificed itself in the industrial slums in order that 
the remainder might increase and multiply. The hardships to the peas- 
antry arising from enclosures were local rather than national, whilst 
the agricultural improvements were widespread. The public conscience, 
moreover, would not suffer masses of people to die of hunger, indifferent 
though it was to the slaughter by urban disease. The Speenhamland 
system of supplementing inadequate wages from the rates was rapidly 

^ Washable woollen fabrics had not been invented, and only the well*to-do oonld 
atford linen. 

* Knowles, Industrial and Commercial Bevolutions, p. 81. 

* Knowles, he. cU. 
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adopted throughout the agricultural counties after 1796. The pay- 
ments were based upon the size of families ; they encouraged early 
marriage and gave parents an interest in preserving the lives of their 
children. The increased numbers were employed upon the land, so long 
as the French wars continued, but the agricultural depression which 
followed the peace of 1816 revealed a great semi-pauper population, 
out of work, near the starvation point, but kept just above it by public 
relief. Much of this surplus was absorbed by the towns, slowly at 
jSrst, more rapidly as trade revived and restrictions on migration 
were removed by changes in the Poor Law. But the revival of trade 
was for long on a minor scale. It was not until after 1840 that the 
country grew really prosperous. “ The hungry forties ” is a political 
catchword, comparatively misleading ; it was tiie twenties and thirties 
that were the truly bitter time, in town and coimtry alike. It was then 
that the orgy of Napoleonic warfare took its worst toll, but even at its 
blackest there is reason to believe that the condition of the English 
people was more tolerable than that of the continental nations of 
Europe. 

The social history of Ireland in this period runs upon different lines. 
The Irish had no industrial revolution, and their agricultural revolu- 
tion was a large transition from pasture to the lowest form of tillage. 
The multiplicationof petty holdings growing potatoes is held to account 
for the vast increase of Irish population from the mid-eighteenth to 
the mid-nineteenth century. It would seem that there must also have 
been a fall in the death-rate similar to that in England ; but the subject 
is obscure, statistics are lacking, and there is little in the recorded 
social conditions to account for such a fall. However that may be, 
the growth of population was upon an imsound basis, the whole nation 
existed close to the starvation line even while conditions were at their 
best, and the stage was set for the disaster of 1845 when famine and 
pestilence came with the failure of the potato crop. A wholesale exodus 
followed the catastrophe, and even to-day the Irish population is little 
more than half as large as in 1845. 

This review leads us to the question, who were the emigrants who 
expanded the United States and founded the British dominions of the 
nineteenth century ? Again it must be admitted that the subject 
awaits statistical analysis, but the trend of the available evidence is 
that emigration was mainly rural. It was the teeming countryside, 
English, Irish and Scottish alike, that filled the industrial towns and 
filled also the ’tween-decks of the emigrant ships. Until the forties 
the oversea miration was chiefly from Great Britain, although the 
Irish were pouring into Lancashire and roving as tramps and casual 
labourers throughout England. After 1840 the greater movement was 
from Ireland, across the Atlantic to Canada and the States, and mingled 
^th the general British emigration to the dominions of the south. 
There is little evidence of an urban exodus, especially of the labouring 
class. One of the gravest imperial problems of our own time is that the 
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English people will not emigrate. Crudely stated, it appears as a new 
phenomenon. More accurately, it should be said that the townsmen 
do not emigrate, and that is nothing new. What is new, compared 
with a century ago, is that the English are now five-sixths of them 
townsmen, whereas then the proportion was one-third. 


(iii) The fundamental ideas 

In considering the ideas that lie at the bases of the modern British 
Empire, it must be premised that, although the main lines of construc- 
tive thought have developed continuously from the late eighteenth 
century to the present day, they have done so through two different 
and successive media or phases of the national attitude. The first 
of these may be termed that of evangelical Christianity, during whose 
predominance the acceptance and practice of a simple religious faith 
among all the diverse units of the Empire was made the test of public 
policy. The second phase may be described as that of a pervading 
scientific attitude, the term being used to cover not merely the physical 
sciences, but also such human and moral sciences as anthropolo^, 
psychology, politics and ethics. There is no definite point of division 
between the two phases ; elements of the second are discernible 
throughout the period of the first, whilst elements of the first remain 
influential to the present day. The change from one to the other is 
a shifting of emphasis. It is none the less real, and its recognition is 
vital to an understanding of the Empire’s history. A specific example 
may serve to clarify this rather hazy attempt at defining the intangible. 
The hatred of oppression, the sense of a duty of trusteeship towards 
the more backward peoples of the world, has been active from the 
reign of George III. to our own time. During the earlier phase it mani- 
fested itself most prominently in the religious form, in the doings of 
Wilberforce and the Clapham Sect, of Exeter Hall, and of the missionary 
societies. During the later phase it has been more active in the study 
of physical conditions, of native psychology, of tropical disease and 
sanitation, and of types of administration and education as best suited 
to local environment rather than as related to an absolute standard. 
The approach of the earlier leaders to their task was preconceived and 
idealistic, that of the later workers is experimental and realistic. The 
career of Livingstone covers the transition : he set out as a preaching 
missionary, and in his later years he became a geographical explorer, 
although his motive, the rescue of the African from barbarism, was 
throughout unchanged. We may assign the period about 1870 as that 
of the shifting of the emphasis in the record of the Empire at large. 
The date can be only approximate, but it will be found to strike an 
average for many different branches of activity — ^the progress of the 
nation at home, the handling of imperial relationships, commercial 
development, the applications of science to imperial ends ; — ^in these 
and many other matters we find ourselves in different aimospheres 
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before and after 1870. The present section will review the earlier 
period. 

The idealists of the century from 1770 to 1870 performed a ^eat work. 
It was moreover a necessary work, indispensable to advance in the later 
period, and the workers should not be disparaged because they were 
of a type that is out of harmony with present thought. The truth is 
that they were so successful that the need for their activities is no 
longer felt. They had to awaken the nation from the hard materialism 
of the early eighteenth century, to cast doubts upon a patriotism of 
swaggering ascendancy, to overthrow abuses and institutions that 
encumbered freedom, to assert equality of opportunity as an ideal to 
be accepted. They had the faults of their qualities, they exaggerated 
and were often unjust, some of them perverted altruism until it became 
itself a sort of tjrranny, and they were prone to pursue principles to 
logical conclusions, a dangerous practice in the science of human 
affairs. But few men can be just judges in their own cause, however 
good that cause may be. When all is said, the record of this time is 
a record of worthy achievement. 

The various lines of activity may be grouped under the heads of 
economic and humanitarian reform, with political changes subserving 
both. In the economic sphere the innovations at first related to com- 
merce, they took shape as an attack upon the existing mercantile 
system, and they were discussed some time before it was evident 
that great industrial changes were impending. As early as the reigns 
of William III. and Anne there had been Tory thinkers who advocated 
a policy of free trade. Their appeal had been vitiated by suspicion of 
party motive, for the Tories of that time had represented in the main 
the land-owning interest whilst the Whigs were identified with com- 
merce ; and it was easy to say that protective duties entailed high 
prices for all in order to profit a section of the community. The Tory 
free-traders saw their policy rejected by Parliament during the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Utrecht, and a year afterwards the Whigs entered 
upon half a century of supremacy with high protection as a leading 
tenet of their faith. That faith was common to all Europe, and it was 
not until the mid-eighteenth century that it was again challenged 
by the Physiocrats in France, the forerunners of the Philosophes who 
sowed the seeds of the Revolution. The Physiocrats were abstract 
reasoners rather than framers of a practical policy, but they may be 
remembered as the coiners of the phrase “ Laissez-faire ! which 
became the watchword of the later English economists. Turgot was 
their most eminent product in political life, and he was prevented 
from realizing more than a fraction of the Physiocrat programme. 

Dming the long disputes that were destined to ruin the old colonial 
Empire, Adam Smith, a Scottish professor, was moved to make an 
exhaustive study of commercial policy, and in 1776 he published his 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, The book 
attracted widespread attention to the doctrines of free trade set forth 

W.B.B. n. B 
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by its author, and it did so largely by reason of the method he adopted. 
Adam Smith did not limit himself to facile abstract reasoning. He 
examined things as they were, the colonial institutions of the world, 
the actual operations of traders and manufacturers, the working of 
navigation acts, the real effects of duties, drawbacks and bounties, 
the whole available statistics of the mercantile policy in action. With 
their roots planted in the soil of reality, his conclusions forced them- 
selves not merely upon scholars, but upon men who dealt with affairs. 
He showed the theory of the balance of trade to be a fallacy based on 
the assumption that money alone was wealth, whilst goods and labour 
were not. He showed also that no nation benefits financially from 
protection or the artificial guiding of enterprise into unnatural channels, 
and further, that a peaceful foreign trade brings mutual gain to the 
countries concerned and not, as the mercantilists had taught, a gain 
to one at the necessary expense of loss to the other. His arguments 
distinguish the interests of the producer and of the consumer. Mercan- 
tilism had promoted exclusively the former. Smith gave the latter 
first importance, seeing that the consumers are the whole people. He ad- 
mitted that mercantile practices might enrich individual interests, but 
he showed that the emolument was unjustly drawn, not from foreigners 
but from compatriots : “ That it was the spirit of monopoly 

which originally both invented and propagated this doctrine, cannot 
be doubted ; and they who first taught it were by no means such fools 
as they who believed it.” His remedy was laissez-faire, the sweeping 
away of all restraints and the restoration to trade of that natural liberty 
under which it could best flourish. 

In one respect Smith trod on firmer ground than did some of those 
who followed him. His temperament was that of the earlier eighteenth 
century, realist and experimental. That is what makes him in our own 
day more congenial reading than are the later free-traders of the 
school of Cobden and Bright. They were crusaders for an ideal, and it 
is easier for us to ridicule their quixotism than to warm to their en- 
thusiasm ; for the world has not followed the path they predicted. 
For Smith the principles of economy were a servant, not a master. 
He could admit that what was economically unsound might be politi- 
cally sound and conducive to the health of the nation, a thing more 
important than its wealth. He examined the laws of navigation and 
found that imder their operation goods were carried at a greater expense 
than if shipping had been free. But here is his judgment : “As defence, 
however, is of much more importance than opulence, the act of naviga- 
tion is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England.” 
Smith did not look for, perhaps did not altogether hope for, a revolution 
of economic practice : “ To expect indeed that the freedom of trade 
should ever be entirely restored in Great Britain is as absurd as to 
expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established in it.” 

The method of step-by-step reform appealed to the statesmen who 
drew their inspiration from Smith. The younger Pitt attempted 
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and failed in 1783-4 to introduce freedom of trade with Ireland. He 
could have carried the reform at Westminster, but the Irish Parliament, 
emphasizing its newly won independence, would have none of it, and 
the restrictions continued until after the Act of Union — a passage of 
history which seems now to be repeating itself. Pitt was more success- 
ful with France, with which country he signed in 1786 a treaty for the 
mutual reduction of duties. This step might have been the precursor 
of others of a similar nature had not the revolutionary wars diverted 
statesmanship into different channels. In the colonial field Pitt re- 
laxed but did not entirely remove the restrictions upon American 
trade with the British West Indies. This traffic had been very active 
whilst the Americans had been British subjects, but their attainment 
of independence had made them foreigners and, as such, the Navigation 
Acts excluded them. 

After the general peace of 1815 the question of free trade again grew 
prominent. Among statesmen the methods of Pitt found favour, but 
outside the official circles a school of doctrinaire free-traders arose which 
declared for laissez-faire undiluted by reciprocal bargaining with 
foreign countries. The London Chamber of Commerce in 1820 made 
a pronouncement of the latter tendency : “ the maxim of buying in 
the cheapest market and selling in the dearest ... is strictly applic- 
able as the best rule for the trade of the whole nation.’’ Responsible 
opinion would not venture thus far. Free trade in corn was deemed 
inadvisable, both because it would injure the agricultural interest, 
and because it would cause danger in time of war by accustoming the 
country to rely upon foreign supplies. The Corn Law of 1815, after- 
wards modified, therefore imposed heavy protective restrictions. 
In 1822-3 the Tory ministry of Lord Liverpool was reconstructed, and 
a band of reformers found places in it. William Huskisson was the 
foremost in taking up the work which Pitt had relinquished. He 
secured the removal of all duties on Anglo-Irish trade, the reduction of 
the tariff in general, the full admission of the United States to the West 
Indian traffic, and the passing of the Reciprocity of Duties Act which 
empowered the ministry to negotiate treaties of mutual concession. 
These measures involved the repeal of important sections of the Navi- 
gation Acts, although a substantial portion remained intact. British 
shipping still retained the monopoly of trade between one port and 
another within the Empire — ^misleadingly called the coasting trade — 
and it retained also the carrying trade between foreign countries and 
the colonies; but foreign ships were now permitted access to the colonies 
with cargoes of their own countries’ production. 

With this advance statesmen in office remained content for some 
years to come, but in the 1830’s the unofficial free-traders became 
very active. The Industrial Revolution had now gone far, and British 
manufacturers were so convinced of their superior efficiency that they 
asked for no protection and judged that complete laissez-faire would 
suit them best. The core of the movement lay in Lancasmre, and ihe 
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Manchester School, the party of the advanced free-traders, became a 
political power. Although they advocated free trade in general, they 
concentrated upon an attack on the Corn Laws, and in 1838 founded 
the Anti-Corn Law League to that end. Sir Robert Peel, a statesman 
in the line of succession from Pitt, became Conservative Prime Minister 
in 1841. He was a free-trader in principle, but excepted corn on much 
the same grounds as Adam Smith had excepted the Navigation Acts. 
His budgets of 1842-5 went far to establish free trade in all but corn. 
On that matter his supporters of the landed interest were obdurate. 
But the Manchester School, led by Cobden and Bright, maintained a 
ceaseless propaganda, a crisis arose with the Irish famine and the 
failure of the English harvest in 1845, and in the following spring Peel, 
with Manchester and Whig support, repealed the Com Laws in de- 
fiance of a large section of his own party. The decision split the Con- 
servatives and overthrew the ministry. Lord John Russell and the 
Wliigs, who then came into power, accepted the full Manchester 
doctrine. They repealed the Navigation Acts (1849) and swept away 
the last remnants of the general protective tariff. 

The demise of the Navigation Acts, a code which had been elaborated 
during three centuries and had held full sway for nearly two, calls for 
remark. In spite of all theoretical objections, the Acts must be held 
to have been an indispensable agent in building up the sea-power of 
the old colonial Empire. They had compelled Englishmen to engage 
in shipbuilding, to obtain naval stores and train shipwrights, and to 
employ Englii^ seamen. The Nile and Trafalgar were, in one sense, 
the triumphs of the policy which Henry VII. had inaugurated. In 
1849 British shipbuilding was yielding ground to that of the United 
States, but afterwards, by an unforeseen stroke of fortune, the super- 
session of wood by iron, it recovered and maintained its supremacy. 
But since the repeal British shipowners have been free to man their 
vessels with foreign sailors owing no allegiance to the country to 
which sea-power is a condition of survival, and they have extensively 
done so. Laissez-faire in this matter has encouraged shipping in one 
way by making it more profitable, but it brought the nation within an 
inch of disaster in the last great war. In 1917, when the submarine 
was inflicting wholesale destruction, the heroism of British seamen 
just turned the scale ; but there were perilously few of them for the 
task. 

The thorough-going free-traders of the Manchester School cared for 
none of these things. To their idealistic minds war was a thing of 
the past, a calamity which could never recur if they should have the 
ordering of the world. They had no patience with the cautious re- 
ciprocity of Pitt and Huskisson : England must adopt free trade at a 
stroke, and the world would follow. To keep the colonial Empire under 
the flag was to shoulder a useless burden ; colonies were often an occa- 
sion of war, and one could trade with them, in a laissez-faire world, 
under any flag. Such sentiments are easily sxx^ounted for. British 
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industry was in the hands of self-reliant men who personally managed 
their businesses and had obtained a free hand by overthrowing effete 
regulations. Their seK-confidence bred distrust of state interference, 
however well intentioned. State regulation of trade and work has ap- 
pealed to the aristocrat with his inbred taste for governing. It has 
appealed also to the working masses by offering them a hope of better 
conditions than they could obtain by their individual efforts. It was 
abhorrent to the prospering middle class of the nineteenth century, 
to whom it implied an unjust or stupid handicap upon their natural 
abilities. It is no accident, therefore, that the heyday of laissez-faire 
was in the period of maximum middle-class influence, from the Reform 
Act of 1832, which ended aristocratic supremacy, to the Reform Act 
of 1867, which began the enfranchisement of the labourer. But, with 
all this, the writ of laissez-faire ran only in economic causes and in the 
politics which expressed them. On the spiritual side the dominant 
middle-class was far from laissez-faire, A man might be left to go his 
own way to the workhouse, but not to the devil ; and the captain of 
industry who inveighed against the Factory Acts was often an ardent 
supporter of missions to the heathen. 

Midway between the econonodc and humanitarian categories, and 
partaking of both, may be placed the social and political ideas which 
were spread by the French Revolution. Of these the idea of equality 
was the most powerful in England. The middle-class was prone to 
read it as equality of opportunity and to translate it narrowly in terms 
of laissez-faire and the maximum of liberty. The industrial masses 
thought more crudely of equality of possessions, and among them 
the practical outcome was the Chartist movement, which began in 1838. 
It was not until the arrival of the later, scientific phase of the national 
development that men began to realize that absolute equality does not 
exist, and that if it could be attained it would mean the end of liberty. 
In the overseas empire the equalitarian ideal had perhaps a greater 
effect than at home. Through the missionaries and their backers in 
England it influenced, not always for good, the administration of 
dependent native races, until the emphasis gradually faded out of 
it with the progress of anthropological and kindred studies. This 
matter will recur in later chapters. Here it is enough to point out 
that the missionary of the 1830’s did go far to persuade his home- 
staying fellow countryman that it was not only just but wise to treat 
the ^ican native as the equal of the European, and that serious 
friction between the white colonists and the mother country was the 
consequence. 

The diverse humanitarian ideals of this period produced a move- 
ment whose effects upon the Empire have been enormous. Its origin 
lay probably in the religious revival of the middle eighteenth centu^, 
inaugurated by the preaching of Wesley and his foUowers, It mani- 
fested itself strongly before the Industrial Revolution had produced 
its upheaval, and before the French Revolution had supplied the 
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equalitarian doctrines that were powerfully to reinforce it. And it 
was for a full century deeply imbued wili the Christian principles 
which have been noted as giving their tone to a phase of imperial 
development. 

In Great Britain itself the humanitarian movement was curiously 
irregular in its sjrmpathies. It produced attempts at prison reform, 
and was partly responsible for the philosophy that led to Australian 
transportation. It helped also in the extension of medical services 
by means of charitable institutions, which had so much to do with the 
increase of the population. But in the main the domestic efforts of the 
movement were spiritual. It placed more emphasis upon the salvation 
of souls than of bodies, and men like Wilberforce were almost inclined 
to congratulate the poor on their poverty, because it made easier their 
path to heaven. The Christian humanitarians of the first generation, 
therefore, approved of such measures as the Combination Acts (forbid- 
ding the formation of trades unions) and the Corn Laws, and it was 
left to a later phase of the movement to incorporate the French doctrine 
and include social inequalities as an abuse to be overthrown. There 
is, in fact, no clear dividing line between the Christian philanthropists 
and the political Radicals, although it is plain enough that the men at 
the extreme wings of each — ^Wilberforce and Lord Durham, for example 
— ^were mutually antagonistic. 

In the overseas Empire the humanitarian movement was much 
more uniform in its aims and methods. It held that British imperialists 
were generally oppressing the weaker races, whose material and spiritual 
salvation must be pursued together. Its iBrst crusade was directed 
against the slave trade and slavery. There had been ineffective pre- 
cursors of the anti-slavery movement. Many of the Quakers had de- 
nounced the institution from the Stuart period onwards, and some 
Frenchmen had been opposed to it as early as the sixteenth century. 
Montesquieu and the later philosophes of the eighteenth century had 
expressed academic disapproval. Jefferson also would have placed 
in the Declaration of Independence a clause repudiating the slave 
trade as offensive to the American conscience, but Southern influence 
compelled the omission of the words. It was therefore left to the 
English humanitarians to bring the protest into the field of practical 
politics. In 1772 Granville Sharp took up the case of a negro held in 
bondage in England, and the Lord Chief Justice Mansfield decided that 
a slave became free by setting foot on English soil. The Mansfield 
judgment did not extend to the colonies, and the emancipators had 
therefore attained success merely on the fringe of the question. Four 
years later they made their first motion in Parliament with a declara- 
tion that the trade was “ contrary to the laws of God and the rights 
of man.’’ The Quakers, to use a popular term for the Society of Friends, 
simported the campaign on the one hand, and on the other, William 
Wilberforce, an evangelical Churchman and a phonal frien^ of Htt, 
joined the movement in 1787 and made himself its protagonist in 
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Parliament. These elements combined in the Society for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, recognizing that practical politics demanded first 
an attack upon the trade and forbade for the present any tampering 
with existing slavery in the colonies. 

Towards ttie end of 1788 the prospects of abolition were encouraging, 
and many thought that the end was in sight. Both Pitt and George III. 
were favourably disposed, and delay arose only from the consideration 
that common justice demanded an opportunity for the slave-traders 
to state their defence. Almost immediately the outlook clouded. 
The opposition hardened, and the events of the French Revolution 
cast the slur of Jacobinism upon all reforming projects. Pitt grew 
lukewarm and the king hostile, and public opinion felt that, apart 
from the merits of the case, it would be unwise to ruin an important 
branch of trade in the midst of an expensive war. It was therefore 
twenty years before the Abolition Society triumphed. In 1806 Fox, 
a whole-hearted abolitionist, succeeded Pitt as premier. He died later 
in the year, but the necessary legislation was already being prepared. 
In 1807 the Act abolishing the slave trade was passed. The French 
factor is noteworthy. Revolutionary excesses had set many English- 
men against the reformers, but Fox, who approved of the Revolution, 
had found the abolition of slaving congenial to his principles. By 1807, 
again, France had ceased to be a republic, and the fact that we were 
fighting a despotism instead of a democracy weakened the objections 
felt in the revolutionary period. 

The slave trade was abolished only in theory. In practice the polic- 
ing of the Atlantic was for years ineffective, and so long as slavery 
existed in the colonies there was always a market for illicit cargoes. 
The reformers therefore resumed their attack as soon as the wars and 
the most diflScult years of the peace had come to an end. In 1823 Wil- 
berforce and Fowell Buxton formed the Anti-Slavery Society to end not 
only the trade but the institution of slavery itself. The change of ob- 
jective is significant of the progress of laissez-faire in economic matters. 
In 1787 the planters’ interest in the colonies had forbidden any move 
to deprive them of their existing stock of slaves. Forty years after- 
wards public opinion, tinged by the new free-trading industrialism, 
held colonial prosperity of much less account, and it was feasible to 
launch a campaign whose success would admittedly injure the British 
West Indies in comparison with their slave-owning competitors. Suc- 
cess followed ten years of agitation, and in 1833 the first reformed 
Parliament abolished slavery throughout the Empire just when Wil- 
berforce himself lay on his deathbed. The financial settlement was a 
compromise between sentiment and equity. A sum of £20,000,000 
was voted as compensation to the planters, and it was less than half 
the value of the confiscated property. One modern critic calls it “ a 
measure of quixotic liberalism,” and speaks of “ this noble donation for 
conscience^ sake.” ^ Another puts it that “ amidst self-laudations and 
^ Po2i<. Hist, of Snglandf roL zi. (G. 0. Brodrick), pp. 326-7. 
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congratulations, the nation paid up conscience money to the extent of 
something less than ten shillings in the pound/’ ^ 

The early humanitarianism showed itself very plainly in the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings for misgovernment and maltreatment 
of the people of India. Hastings returned from Bengal when the new 
India Act came into force in 1785. For a time he was well received 
by statesmen and society, and looked for a suitable reward for the 
great services he had rendered. Then the malice of his enemies, and in 
particular of Sir Philip Francis, brought against him charges of the 
grossest tyranny. Burke and Sheridan, the chief parliamentary orators 
of the age, took up the charges in good faith. Burke, ignorant of 
Indian conditions, persuaded himself that Hastings was a monster 
whose rule had been a blot upon his country’s fame ; and he employed 
all the power of his eloquence to compass the governor-general’s ruin. 
The opening proceedings in Parliament turned upon the question 
whether or not there was ground for an impeachment. The matter 
might have been decided in the negative at that stage, had not Pitt, 
who had at first been favourable to the accused, suddenly changed 
front and declared himself imable to countenance all that Hastings 
had done. The impeachment, therefore, went forward. The House of 
Lords, who acted as the judges, sat for only three or four weeks in each 
year to try the case, and after the expiration of seven years much of 
the evidence was yet unheard. Much, indeed, was inaccessible, for the 
witnesses were dead or dispersed. Burke lashed himself into trans- 
ports of fury, so that fashionable auditors fainted at the imaginary 
horrors he depicted. The accusation ranged over the whole period of 
Hastings’ administration, but finally centred round the deposition of 
the Rajah of Benares and the extortion of their unjustly held riches 
from the Begums of Oudh. On all the counts the Lor^ ultimately 
pronounced an acquittal, and the additional evidence which modern 
research has brought to light confirms their judgment. The significance 
of the case is that it marked a definite advance in British national ethics. 
Burke and his more reputable allies were wrongly but honestly con- 
vinced that an English governor had oppressed not merely the native 
princes but millions of their defenceless subjects, and they were resolved 
to make so notable an example that such conduct could never be re- 
peated. It was a pity that they were misled into attacking a man who 
had been m the main fair and magnanimous : had they brought to 
justice some of his predecessors their triumph would have been com- 
plete. Even as it was, the great trial so forcibly stated the maxims 
which were to guide future British policy in the dependencies that any 
responsible official who has since been minded to play the t}rrant has 
been deterred by the certainty that retribution would overtake him in 
the end. 

A less emotional and perhaps less amiable manifestation of the 
new spirit runs in an undercurrent through James Mill’s History oj 
^ Egerton, Brit, Colonial PoUcff, pp. 277*S. 
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British India, first published in 1817. Mill is cold to the glamour 
of the mercenary eighteenth century imperialism. He examines tite 
conduct of Englishmen in the East with apparent impartiality, but on 
occasion with an imderlying bias against men who were obliged to 
subordinate abstract laws of conduct to practical exigencies. He is, 
in fact, an early example of that school which habitually distrusts and 
belittles the achievements of those who have served their country in 
the sphere of action rather than of words. One or two instances will 
illustrate his tendency. Of the Black Hole of Calcutta, he says, “ the 
English had their own practice to thank for suggesting it to the officers 
of the Subahdar as a fit place of confinement,” and in a footnote, “What 
had they to do with a black hole ? Had no black hole existed . . . those 
who perished in the Black Hole of Calcutta would have experienced a 
different fate.” Such an argument was sheer claptrap, neglecting, as 
it did, to mention that the atrocity consisted not m the nature of the 
prison but in the number of victims driven into it. Dealing with the 
treatment of Omichimd, Mill says, “ A piece of consummate treachery 
was practised upon an individual,” and gives a detailed account of the 
forged treaty, in which he holds up Clive and his fellows to reprobation : 
“ To men whose minds were in such a state the great demands of Omi- 
chimd appeared (the reader will laugh — ^but they did literally appear) 
a crime.” But he omits to say why they appeared and were a crime — 
in that they were accompanied by a threat of betrayal which would 
have entailed the murder of the Englishmen at the Nawab’s court. 
Mill’s treatment of Warren Hastings is parallel to that of Clive. Under 
a veneer of impartiality he interprets each incident of the governor- 
generalship through the medium of an a 'priori assumption — ^that 
Hastings was corrupt, crooked and unscrupulous, and must, therefore, 
have acted from e'^ motives. So he smoothly asserts that ^eed of 
money led to the conquest of the Rohillas, and smoothly implies that 
Hastings murdered Nuncomar, Yet Mill, Uke Burke, was honest, A 
morbidly developed sense of fair play and a hatred of the strong hand 
are perhaps the true e^lanation of much that disgusts in his History, 
The most characteristic activity of Christian humanitarianism was 
that which founded and maintained the great missionary societies. 
Here again there had been a precursor in the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which originated in the late Stuart 
period. But the really vigorous work commenced with the formation 
of the London Missionary Society and the Church Missionary Society 
in 1795 and 1799 respectively, and of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
societies at the same period. The doings of these bomes overseas will 
be considered in later chapters, but in this place it must be noted that 
they made a strong and lasting appeal to public support at home and 
played an important part in the later stages of the campaign against 
slavery. Wilberforoe and his allies were promoters of missionary work. 
From the fact that he and several of the others lived at Clapham 
they became known as the Clapham Sect, and that body, by stirring 
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public opinion, exercised a great influence upon the administration 
and policy of the Empire. Amongst its members and those w^ho gained 
inspiration from it may be mentioned Zachary Macaulay, father of 
the historian, and James Stephen the elder, both of whom had con- 
ceived their aversion to slavery from personal observation in the West 
Indies. Sir James Stephen, the son of the last named, carried on the 
tradition and held office as permanent Under Secretary for the Colonies 
from 1836 to 1847. During that time he virtually controlled his chiefs 
and was nicknamed “ Mr. Over-Secretary Stephen.” To his humani- 
tarianism he added the economic views then current about the value 
of colonies, and although a just and laborious administrator, his 
influence was somewhat destructive to the imperial idea. Charles 
Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg and Colonial Secretary from 1835 to 
1839, drew his inspiration from the same source with similar results. ^ 
The spiritual successors of the Clapham Sect were the large body of 
people who in the mid-nineteenth century were grouped under the 
generic title of the Exeter Hall party, from the use of that building for 
their public demonstrations. Exeter Hall was a dominant force until 
1870, and powerful to a later date. The humanitarian element in our 
public life has never declined, but, as has been noted, it has shifted its 
emphasis from the religious to the scientific outlook. 

None of the ideals treated in this section was ever universally ac- 
cepted. All found an old guard in opposition, and some a new con- 
structive school in rivalry. Some of the humanitarians were by no 
means democratic in their politics, as the careers of Burke and Wilber- 
force and Lord Shaftesbury of the Factory Acts bear witness. In con- 
trast to them may be seen a radical school, also humanitarian, although 
not congenial to the Clapham Sect, of which Fox and afterwards the 
Earl of Durham and the Chartist leaders may stand as example. 
Something similar may be observed in the economic sphere and in its 
bearing upon imperial policy. The principles of the Manchester School 
gained a hold upon the liberal-minded among both Whigs and Tories, 
with whom the hope and desire for a constructive imperial future was 
generally dead by 1850. Yet the Radicals produced in the Earl of 
Durham and his associates a group of ardent imperialists who made 
an effective stand against the disintegration promised by laissez-faire. 
This matter of colonial policy will be elaborated in a subsequent chapter. 
It is mentioned here to complete the survey of ideas, and once again 
it may be said that the period of 1870 marks a permanent transition. 
Radical imperialism was short-lived if brilliant, and Manchester anti- 
imperialism resumed its sway until the date in question. Thence- 
forward it gave ground to the modern belief in the Empire, a belief 
which now permeates all parties and has a truly national character. 

^For these men see in general E. Gonpland’s WUberforce, Oxford, 1923, and the 
articles in the Diet, of Nat, Biography, 



CHAPTER II 


THE CHANGING WORLD : THE OCEANS 

Whilst methods of industry, canons of economic thought, and stan- 
dards of national conduct were undergoing the changes outlined in 
the previous chapter, the world itself, as known to European enterprise, 
was becoming a very different place from the world of the old colonial 
Empire. In the late eighteenth century vast tracts of sea and coast- 
line became visible for the first time to European eyes ; new regions 
offered themselves for settlement or exploitation ; new ocean trades 
called for improvement in shipping and its management; and the 
growing humanitarianism and business enterprise of Great Britain 
found large fields for new expansion. Between the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries there intervened the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars. Just as they hindered in some ways and accelerated in others 
the advance of theory and practice in home enterprise, so they had 
similar effects overseas. After 1815, when the peace of the nineteenth 
century set in, the parallel developments we are tracing continued 
without a break, and oceans were traversed and continents penetrated 
in many new directions. The present chapter will be concerned chiefly 
with the oceanic story in the hundred years ending about 1870. 

In the last four decades of the eighteenth century the Pacific Ocean 
revealed its long hidden secrets to European eyes. In the earlier great 
age of oceanic discovery, that of the sixteenth century, navigators 
from Magellan onwards had crossed the Pacific from America to Asia, 
but they had done so on a narrow front. Their tracks had followed 
fairly closely the most practicable route for the purpose they had in 
view, and their resources in shipping, navigational science, and supplies 
had not enabled them to make a thorough survey of the world’s greatest 
ocean. The island groups of the southern Pacific remained unknown 
to them, and so also did the coasts of north-eastern Asia and north- 
western America. The regularly traversed part of the ocean narrowed 
itself, in fact, to the route between the Philippine Islands and Central 
America. The north appeared on the more scientific maps as a blank, 
and upon the more imaginative was filled with guesswork about a 
navigable Strait of Anian leading eastwards to the Atlantic. In the 
south the guesswork was even more wild and more generally accepted 
as a fact. It covered the whole southern cap of the earth with a vast 
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circular continent, its northern shores almost meeting America at the 
Strait of Magellan, coming up fairly close to South Africa and bulging into 
the tropics so as to include Australia, whose existence was probably 
known to some voyagers of the sixteenth century. The Dutch navi- 
gators of the early seventeenth century, great as their achievements 
were, had merely nibbled away the fringes of this illusory continent. 
Le Maire and others rounded Cape Horn and so proved that the Tierra 
del Fuego was not continental. Tasman, from Batavia, circumnavi- 
gated Australia, and so pushed back the Antarctic Continent in that 
quarter. But Tasman had made a wide sweep through open water 
and had not actually seen the eastern coast of Australia, and he had 
thought that New Zealand, which he had merely sighted and not 
explored, might be a projection of the great southern land mass. More- 
over, Tasman’s results, clear as they are to us, were not widely published 
at the time, and fifty years afterwards the Englishman William 
Dampier, who visited Western Australia, was evidently not aware of 
them. Until well on in the eighteenth century opinion was divided, 
and some geographers were showing Australia as stretching away to 
the South Pole. So the question remained until a great new era of 
scientific exploration set in after the Treaty of Paris closed the Seven 
Years’ War in 1763. 

The truth was that the conquest of the ocean had awaited the im- 
provement of the ship and its equipment, and by the date in question 
the ship was at length adequate to its task. It is often not realized that 
the discoveries of Magellan and his contemporaries had been made at 
a ghastly expense in life and suffering due to the poverty of equipment. 
By well-nigh incredible heroism these men had just scrambled across 
the Pacific on the shortest possible track ; but in them hiunan endur- 
ance had reached its limit, and nothing more could be expected xmtil 
better material should be available. The eighteenth century had im- 
proved its material. Its ships were larger, more Weatherly, more dur- 
able, and could be sailed by fewer hands. Its provisions were better 
preserved and included some experimental antidotes to the scurvy, 
which had slain infinitely more men than had the violence of the sea. 
Its methods of navigation were more exact, and by its invention of the 
chronometer it had solved the problem of determining longitude. 
Above all, the eighteenth century had at its disposal a body of oceanic 
history and geography, a knowledge of the factors in failure and 
achievement, a synthesis of learning about winds and weather, of 
which it made full use. Cook and Bougainville and Vancouver were 
seamen of the fine modem type, not only leaders of men but students 
of books, who knew what their predecessors had done, and wasted 
no time in proceeding to a further advance. So we find their explora- 
tion tme to its age and falling into line with the other manifestations 
of the second ^eat renaissance of the European mind. 

In the Soum Pacific discovery began with the voyage of Commodore 
John Byron — one of Anson’s circumnavigators— -in 1764-6. He re- 
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vealed some small island groups, but kept rather close to the waters 
previously known. In the year of his return three navigators set forth, 
two from England and one from France. In 1766-8 Captain Samuel Wallis 
discovered part of the Low Archipelago and the beautiful and populous 
island of Tahiti. His colleague, Captain Philip Carteret, parted company 
and made a separate discovery of certain other small units. The 
Frenchman Antoine de Bougainville (1766-9) visited Tahiti, dis- 
covered the Tuamotu group and part of the Samoa group, and 
reached the New Hebrides. In 1771-2 two other French commanders 
helped to keep alive the belief in the southern continent by sighting 
Kerguelen and other islands in high southern latitudes, and mistaking 
them for a main coastline. 

Meanwhile Captain James Cook, a self-made Yorkshireman who had 
risen from the forecastle, sailed in 1768 in command of an expedition 
equipped by the British government at the instance of the Royal 
Society. He was accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks and other men of 
science, whose first object was to observe a transit of Venus from 
the newly reported island of Tahiti. They approached the Pacific 
by way of Cape Horn, made their observations, and then sailed west- 
ward to New Zealand (August, 1769). New Zealand was at that date 
a name and nothing more upon the map, but Cook, whose knowledge 
of the scientific side of his profession was unequalled by that of any 
navigator of the past, circumnavigated both North and South Islands, 
and made the first detailed chart of the coastline. Thence they sailed 
still westwards to Australia, and by so doing became the first explorers 
to behold its eastern shores (1770). They were impressed by a fertility 
in contrast with the rather desolate western and northern shores of 
Australia, the only parts hitherto known to Europeans, and Banks 
determined that Englishmen must one day colonize the country. Cook 
named it New South Wales. He followed the coast northwards and 
charted the Bamer Reef with immense labour and hazard ; on two 
occasions his ship was within an ace of destruction, and there would 
have been small chance of the survivors ever reaching home. But 
thoroughness was his watchword, and he stuck to his task to the end. 
Then he returned to England by Torres Straits and the Indian Ocean, 
having revealed an extent of new coastline unsurpassed in any voyage 
since the sixteenth century. 

In 1772-6 Cook made a second voyage which finally exploded the 
notion of the southern continent. During three successive summers 
he swept the southern ocean in sufficiently high latitudes to prove 
that whatever land existed must be permanently covered by the polar 
we-cap. In the mtervening winters he revealed new islands in the 
^uth Pacific, including New Caledonia and some unknown units of 
the New Hebrides; and on his homeward passage he made a wide 
sweep round Cape Horn and discovered South Georgia. All these 
emeditions had been mainly scientific in their motives, but between 
them they had revealed a new world to European enterprise — ^fertile 
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and healthy shores, intelligent and often kindly natives, a variety of 
new products for which the industrial age could find a value. A genera- 
tion which listened to Rousseau’s exposition of the idyllic savage life 
found confirmation of the romance in the gentle lotus-eaters of Tahiti, 
traders lost no time in prospecting for profit, and whalers ranged the 
vast ocean, secure of victuals and fresh water in innumerable island 
havens. It was, alas, a paradise that sordid fingers were soon to smirch. 

After Cook’s second voyage there remained only details to be filled 
in, and the interest shifted to the North Pacific. Here the Russians 
had been the pioneers. They had pushed right through Siberia in the 
seventeenth century and had reached Kamschatka in 1697. In 1728 
Bering, a Russian ofiicer, explored the straits that perpetuate his 
name, and in the ensuing decades his compatriots were over in Alaska, 
although their discoveries, partly by lack of publication, did not 
result in any general and accurate knowledge of its coasts. Next, after 
1770, the Spaniards tardily awoke to the importance of the Pacific. 
In 1774 an expedition from their western colonies sailed up the Cali- 
fornian coast to 66° and discovered Nootka Sound on the way. Six- 
teenth century navigators had visited these coasts, but the details of 
their discoveries were forgotten. California now revealed its com- 
mercial importance. The tea trade with China was increasing, and it 
had been difficult to find some product which the Chinese would take 
in exchange. California provided this in the furs of the sea otter, and 
furnished also ports of refreshment on the China passage by way of 
Cape Horn. In 1776 Cook sailed for the third time to explore the North 
Pacific. He went by the Cape of Good Hope, and passed through the 
scenes of his early discoveries, charting new islands on his course. Then 
he crossed the equator, and in January, 1778, found the Sandwich 
Islands in 21° N. They seem to have impressed him as a more notable 
discovery even than New South Wales, but his main objective still lay 
ahead. He pressed on to Vancouver Island, which, however, he did not 
recognize as separate from the continent, and then used the summer of 
1778 in prospecting the Alaskan coast. He passed through Bering Strait 
and was stopped by the ice beyond. He judged that there was little 
hope of a passage through to the Atlantic, but determined to try again 
in the summer of 1779. He returned south to winter in the Sandwich 
Islands, and was there killed in a quarrel with the natives on February 
14, 1779. 

Shortly afterwards there began the commercial exploitation of Cali- 
fornia above referred to. From 1785 English ships, some of them sail- 
ing from China, were regularly upon the coast. Their proceedings 
caused the Nootka Sound dispute with Spain, which claimed a prior 
right in the region and arrested some of the English traders. At 
length, after a war scare in 1790, Spain gave way. To clear up the 
geography of the disputed area an expedition led by Lieutenant George 
Vancouver was despatched in 1791. Vancouver, like Cook, sailed by 
the Cape and the Western Pacific. He found the Sandwich Islands 
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regularly visited by traders and their inhabitants deteriorating. He 
spent three years, 1792-4, in making charts of the North West coasts 
of America and reported that there was no practicable channel to 
Hudson’s Bay or the Atlantic. Vancouver’s work rounded off that of 
Alexander Mackenzie, the Canadian land traveller. He had discovered 
the Mackenzie River in 1789 and had followed it to the Arctic coast. 
In 1792-3 he crossed the Rocky Mountains from the eastward and came 
down on the Pacific shore, the first white man to traverse North America 
from east to west. One other Pacific voyage of this period must be 
mentioned for its tragic interest. In 1785-8 the French captain La 
P6rouse ranged the whole ocean in the grand manner of Cook. He 
went first to California, thence to Kamschatka, and finally southward 
thousands of miles to eastern Australia, where he found the first English 
colony disembarking at Botany Bay. After exchanging compliments 
he passed on, never to be heard of again. A generation later it was 
established that his two ships had been wrecked on an outlier of the 
New Hebrides with the loss of all on board.^ 

The British settlement of New South Wales in 1788, the imperial 
first-fruit of the Pacific discoveries, will be dealt with in a later chapter. 
Here it may be noted as marking in the South Pacific the transition 
from discovery to exploitation, just as the Nootka Sound dispute of 
1790 may signalize the same process in the North. Midway between 
these areas the British flag was also more frequently seen than in the 
past upon the western fringe of the Pacific. The growth of the tea 
trade, especially after the general peace of 1783, took British ships in 
increasing numbers through the channels of the Dutch Indies to 
Southern China, and ere long American merchantmen began to follow 
their example. 

It was in a world in which these prospects were opening that the 
great wars of 1792-1815 involved the centres of civilization. The Re- 
volutionary and Napoleonic conflicts were waged chiefly for European 
objects in the narrower sense of the word — ^for and against the revolu- 
tionary political ideal, for and against the Napoleonic concept of a 
Europe united under a French autocracy. For these reasons Great 
Britain took part. Yet, with her oceanic and imperial tradition it was 
natural that she should devote some of her energy to extra-European 
objectives. Critics of Pitt have said that he did this to excess, and 
that he expended upon ‘‘ filching sugar islands ” the flower of the army 
which might have led the First Coalition in a conquering march on 
Paris. However Pitt may have handled the army, he cannot be charged 
with misT^ing the navy, for it was the sea-power engendered by the 
old colonial Empire that carried England’s effort to a victorious con- 
clusion and was then available to vitalize the new Empire of the nine- 
teenth centuty. France also had her oceanic traditions, and Napoleon, 
notably in his Egyptian design, thought more than once of developing 

* The best general authority for the Pacifio voyages is E. Heawood's OeograiAical 
O%9covery %n Vlik and IBih Centuries i see also^tson's Life of Cook, 1911. 
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them. But revolutiona^ politics had crippled the fine French navy 
at the outset by depriving it of its officers, and the British blockade 
thus established completed its ruin. The French armies had exercise 
in which to train new generals, but no man could evolve new captains 
and admirals feom a navy that dared not put to sea. Thus the French 
sea tradition faded, and for a generation the ocean became almost a 
British monopoly. 

Spain and Holland, great colonial powers, though of minor weight 
in Europe, fell generally under the domination of France in these 
wars. France sought to use their navies against us, and their colonies 
were therefore open to British attack. Portugal, on the other hand, 
when not neutral was the ally of Great Britain, and her colonial Empire 
remained untouched. The colonial results of the two stages of the 
struggle may therefore be given as follows. At the Peace of Amiens 
in 1802 Great Britain retained Ceylon, taken from the Dutch in 1795, 
and Trinidad, taken from Spain in 1797. She promised to restore 
Malta to the Kjiights of St. John (an organization that was largely 
French), but actually she did not do so. She did restore Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Guadeloupe, the Cape of Good Hope, Malacca and other 
units of the Dutch East Indies, and some Dutch settlements in Guiana. 
Pondicherry and other French factories in India were to be restored, 
but had not, in fact, been handed over when the short-lived peace 
was broken. This peace reflected the French victories in Europe 
rather than the British ascendancy at sea. The Napoleonic War, 
which began in 1803, witnessed a more immediate assertion of British 
supremacy on the ocean and the prompt seizmre of certain hostile 
colonies, St. Lucia and Tobago from the French, and Demerara and 
Surinam from the Dutch, all of which fell in 1803-4. Among later 
West Indian conquests were Martinique, Guadeloupe and Cayeime 
(French Guiana), and four Dutch islands of minor value. An expedition 
sailed for South Africa in 1805, passed through the maze of fleet move- 
ments that culminated at Trafalgar, and captured the Cape Colony 
in January, 1806. A further venture in the South Atlantic, the attempt 
to seize Montevideo and Buenos Ayres and begin the detachment of 
Latin America from Spain, ended in a disgraceM failure. In the East 
the British advance was slow but thorough. In 1808 the Moluccas, small 
but valuable spice islands, were taken from the Dutch. Bourbon 
(Reunion) and the Isle of Prance (Mauritius), French cruiser bases, fell 
in 1810. Next year Lord Minto, governor-general of India, listened to 
the urging of Sir Stamford Raffles, hitherto a subordinate official, 
and went in person with an expedition for the capture of Java. After 
a hard fight on land near Batavia the whole islwd was surrendered, 
and Raffles was installed as its British governor. These successes, 
from the Cape to the Moluccas, threw the entire Eastern trade into 
British control. 

The general settlement of 1814 made colonial decisions that were 
not mc^ed by Napoleon’s adventure of the Hundred Days in the 
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following year. British statesmen, their minds intent on ensuring 
European stability, were tempted to sacrifice more distant considerations. 
The humiliation of France was mollified by the return of all her West 
Indian losses except Tobago and St. Lucia, and by the restitution of 
Reunion, although not of Mauritius. Pondicherry and the Indian fac- 
tories were likewise given back. British policy required the mainten- 
ance of the enlarged Kingdom of the Netherlands. The British East 
India Company, also, had lost in 1813 the monopoly of all trades 
except that with China, and it had no desire to further the private 
interests which would profit by trade in the former Dutch Indies. 
Its influence was therefore on the side of restitution to Holland. Java 
and the Moluccas were accordingly handed back by Great Britain, 
and so also was Surinam (the present Dutch Guiana) in the West. 
But we did retain Demerara and the neighbouring settlements as British 
Guiana, and likewise the Cape of Good Hope, for its value, not as a 
colony, but as a naval base on the route to the East. For these units 
we paid a cash indemnity to Holland. 

The treaty of 1814 was not the final word on the question of the 
Malay archipelago. Raffles in his three years’ governorship had made 
a great improvement in the condition of Java, where the Dutch regime 
had been one of gross tyranny. He was loth to give it up, and humani- 
tarian feeling supported him. But his former employers, the East 
India directors, had no love for him or his schemes, and Castlereagh’s 
decision went against him. The question of British trading interests 
could not be so easily stifled. The merchants had established them- 
selves in the islands, and would not withdraw without a struggle. The 
Dutch system had been to hold and govern only a few places, to control 
others by protectorates over native rulers, and to secure the trade of 
the remainder by mere predominance as the only European power in 
the vicinity. The Dutch also had never sought to develop the trade 
of the archipelago. Their policy had been rather to restrict it and so 
to obtain high prices in Europe for a small supply of commodities. 
This procedure had answered so long as there were no competitors, 
but now, with the British established and the French and Americans 
making their appearance, the Dutch had to display more energy, and 
a brisk rivalry ensued. The peace left England in occupation of 
Bencoolen, an ancient factory in Sumatra, and of Penang, purchased 
from a local sultan in 1786. Both were on the western fringe of 
the ^chipelago, and we had no possession within it. But the Dutch 
parsimony of older days, in neglecting to occupy what they could 
dominate without the expense, now left the British free to trade 
legitimately at many points in the archipelago where the natives were 
of independent status. The Dutch showed animus, strengthened their 
hold where treaty rights permitted, and indulged in covert hostility 
elsewhere. 

Raffles returned after the peace as governor of Bencoolen, a miser- 
able place which could not content him after his former dignity. He 
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had visions of extending the British hold over Sumatra, but the? Dutch 
asserted their dormant rights to some of its ports and restricted him to 
his own station. He saw the necessity of a British post, held in full 
sovereignty, within the archipelago, and in 1819, after a hard struggle 
with doubters at home, secured the acquisition of Singapore from the 
Sultan of Johore. Singapore, on an island at the extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula, had in ancient times been a place of trade, but had 
long been deserted. Under British rule it flourished mightily, and 
became an entrepot for the archipelago, stimulating the enterprise 
that had been blighted by the illiberal system of the Dutch. The whole 
affair of Malaya was regulated by a treaty of 1824, whereby Great 
Britain ceded Bencoolen and all claims on Sumatra, retained Singapore, 
and received Malacca from the Dutch. It was an excellent bargain, 
for which the credit was entirely due to the efforts of Sir Stamford 
Raffles.^ 

The reformers who passed the Act of 1807 for the abolition of the 
slave trade were destined to find that legislation was a different thing 
from enforcement. The openly conducted trade by British agents in 
West Africa did, of course, cease at once. But it was succeeded by a 
clandestine traffic carried on under the Spanish or Portuguese flags, 
and largely promoted by British and American investors.^ With the 
beginning of the Peninsular War there was an improvement. All ports 
of Spain and Portugal were either under French control, and therefore 
blockaded, or under British, and so subject to the supervision of a 
dominating ally ; and by 1814 the trade had been much reduced. The 
peace of 1814 led to its revival. The Spanish, Portuguese and French 
governments connived at wholesale slaving by their subjects, and under 
peace conditions it was not always possible for British cruisers to inter- 
fere. All governments now in theory condemned slaving except that of 
Portugal, which allowed it south of the equator, or, in other words, 
for the benefit of the Brazilian planters. But, as has been said, the 
condemnation was not effective, and the illicit trade was more barbar- 
ously conducted than the legal trade had been. Prices were high, 
ships were overloaded, and penalties engendered brutality; it was 
said that a slaver pursued by a warship had been known to throw his 
negroes overboard before he could be captured. It required years of 
effort by the British government and navy before the trade was mas- 
tered. In 1824 England made slaving a capital offence. She gave 
money bribes to Spain and Portugal to induce them to perform their 
obligations, and last of all prevailed upon France to teke effective 
steps. The United States, which had prohibited slaving in 1808, had 
also a long struggle to compel its citizens to conform. The result was 
that while the worst of the Atlantic slave trade was over by 1830, 

^ E. Couplandy Raffles, Oxford, 1926, passim. 

* W. L. Mathieson^s British Slavery and its Abolition, p. 21, gives an instance of an 
Englishman, George Woodbine, who carried slaves tmder Spanish oolonrs as Don 
Jorge Madre Silva. 
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traces of it survived as long as any of the Atlantic countries permitted 
the existence of slavery itself. The last to abolish the institution was 
Brazil in 1888. 

Meanwhile the missionaries were taking up the double task of convert- 
ing native races and protecting them against white exploitation. ^ 
The London Missionary Society opened a station at Tahiti in 1797. 
The practice of missionary work had to be learnt by experience, and it 
is not surprising that there was little progress in the early years. But 
after the language difficulty had been overcome, and some insight 
into native mentality had been gained, the missions did achieve a con- 
siderable improvement in Polynesian conditions. At Tahiti and 
elsewhere in the islands their policy was to strengthen and Christianize 
native government and to stand as advisers next to the throne of the 
tribal king. After half a century, more or less in different localities, 
this policy had to give way before the annexations rendered inevit- 
able by the growth of trade ; but it had achieved a great social success. 
We have to consider what would probably have happened in the 
Pacific in the absence of any missionary work. The answer is sug- 
gested by the extermination of the West Indian Caribs in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The conditions in the two areas are 
closely parallel — ^tribal savages, indolent, warlike, cannibalistic, and 
intelligent, and fortune-himting white adventurers with a fair sprinkling 
of outright criminals among them. To the missionary is due in large 
measure the survival of the native, alike in New Zealand and in the 
smaller islands. Missionary efforts in South and Central Africa will 
be considered in later chapters. On the West Airican coast there had 
been sporadic missions by the Catholic nations since the first discovery. 
The Church Missionary Society made the stretch from Sierra Leone 
to the Niger its especial province in the early nineteenth century, 
although the Wesleyans had begun work at Sierra Leone coincidently 
with the founding of the colony in 1787. On the East African coast, 
largely under Mohammedan influence, the work was taken up later and 
was not so successful. Missionaries obtained formal admission to India 
in 1813, by an alteration procured by Wilberforce in the Company's 
charter. In the West Indian colonies they evangelized the slaves and 
incurred considerable hatred from the planters. 

From the first century of the colonial era English merchants had 
hankered after the trade of Latin America, and it is strange that, 
although thefascination wasalmostalwaysdisastrousto those who yielded 
to it, the lessons of the past were never digested, and every fifty years 
or so the project came up in some new guise. Hawkins and others had 
sought to force a trade under Elizabeth, Cromwell’s Western Design 
was directed to conquest and monopoly of South American trade, 
the South Sea Company with its Asiento concession tried next, illicit 

3Lc P. Martin, Mmionaries and Annexations in the Pacific, Oxford, 1924; 

Young, Christianity and Civilization in the South Pacific, Oxford, 1922; 
our H. H. Johnston, Coioniaatian of Africa, Cambridge, 1899, oh. vfe. 
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traders provoked the War of Jenkins’ Ear, and the expeditions of Vernon 
and Anson in 1741-4 had the object not only of conquering South Ameri- 
can ports but ultimately also of stirring up the colonies to assert their 
independence. All these undertakings failed, and Englishmen at 
length began to realize that they were not suited for wars of conquest 
in a tropical continent. The later phase of the project therefore became 
that of instigating the secession of the colonies from the Spanish Empire, 
because, once independent, they would open their trade to all the world. 
The Spanish colonists had warmer feelings of loyalty to their mother- 
country than had the North Americans of our own old colonial Empire, 
but the long wars of 1792-1814 loosened the bond. For many years 
Spain was the ally or vassal of France and shared her naval disasters. 
Trafalgar completed the ruin of the Spanish navy and cut the link 
with the West. The colonists, uncontrolled from home, began to 
govern themselves, and opened their ports to British and American 
shipping. Joseph Bonaparte, as King of Spain, was loathed by 
Spaniards on either side of the ocean, and it was a patriotic duty to 
repudiate his authority. Consequently there was a habit of inde- 
pendence already formed by 1815. 

With the restored monarchs of 1815 the watchword was reversion 
to the state of affairs overthrown by the revolutionary wars. Ferdi- 
nand VII. of Spain was no exception. He expected the acquiescence 
of his colonies in absolute authority and a regulated trade. It was 
asking too much, and the Spanish Americans who had resisted Bona- 
parte in his name revolted against him. In some parts of the vast 
empire the revolution was scarcely opposed ; in others, such as Vene- 
zuela, Peru and Chile, it led to years of sporadic fighting. In 1823 
Canning, the British Foreign Secretary, and Monroe, President of the 
United States, combined to recognize the independence of the new 
republics and to prohibit their reconquest. The Monroe doctrine 
formulated the policy, and the British navy made it effective. By 
1825 the last shot had been fired and the Spanish flag had disappeared 
from all but the island colonies. The whole continent was independent, 
for Brazil had conformed and had separated from Portugal, which was 
incapable of attempting coercion. British veterans, from both the 
army and the fleet, had served the South American revolutionaries. 
Their names are still honoured in the lands for which they fought, 
and their descendants flourish there. As one republic after another 
established itself there was again a commercial enthusiasm for Latin 
America. In the early 1820’s it amounted to a mania like the South 
Sea Bubble of a century before. The outcome was also similar, collapse 
of business projects and repudiation of debts by the new states. The 
British financial crisis of 1826 was largely due to South American 
failures. Since that time, however, conditions have slowly improved, 
and the natural wealth of Latin America has contributed powerfully 
to the building up of modern British trade and sea-power.^ 

^ A good account of the liberation of Latin America is in Cam. Mod. Hiai. x. chs ix, x. 
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At the other side of the world there were wealthy regions still closed 
to European enterprise. Japan, alarmed at the progress of Jesuit 
missionaries in converting her people, had denied her ports to Euro- 
pean intercourse in the seventeenth centuiy. The only permitted 
exception was a small Dutch factory, and with that exception Japan 
remained a sealed country until the period now under review. China 
was in principle almost as exclusive, although the laxity of officials 
at a distance from the capital did permit a precarious trade by Euro- 
pean adventurers in various seaports. The only recognized trade was 
at Canton, whence the bulk of the tea export was conducted. The 
demand for tea increased towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
The British share of the trade was monopolized by the East India 
Company, which found the opium of India an acceptable article of 
exchange. Other European merchants also did business at Canton, 
and American traders became important after 1783. The attitude 
of the Chinese government was that all foreigners were inferiors and 
must acknowledge the fact in humiliating terms. This prevented the 
attainment of closer relations by the embassy of Lord Macartney, 
sent by the British Government in 1792 ; as the King's representative 
he could not abase himself as Chinese ceremonial required. The 
Company’s servants, nevertheless, contrived to prosper at Canton 
by judicious handling of the local mandarins. In 1833 the revision of 
the charter abolished the Company’s monopoly, and the private 
merchants who succeeded it were soon in difficulties. They com- 
plained of oppression, and their own conduct gave offence. The 
trouble arose from the Chinese habit of not squaring profession with 
performance. The import of opium was in theory prohibited and in 
fact admitted, to the enrichment of the mandarins by bribes ; but if 
a merchant was disliked his opium could be legally confiscated. A 
seizure of this sort in 1839 led to war between Great Britain and China. 
British forces carried out a punitive raid, and China was compelled to 
cede the island of Hong-Kong in 1841 and to sign the Treaty of Nankin 
in 1842. By this instrument five additional Chinese ports were thrown 
open and unfettered trade was promised. France and the United 
States secured similar concessions. Thus began the opening of China, 
a process that was not to be completed without further fighting and 
the disruption of that empire’s ancient polity. 

The turn of Japan came next. By the mid-nineteenth century the 
western coast of North America was being peopled, shipping was 
traversing the North Pacific, and steamship lines, for which coaling 
stations would be necessary, were being projected. To this vigorous 
enterprise a blank area upon the map was intolerable, and the days 
of Japanese isolation were numbered. In 1863 the United States 
sent Commodore Perry with an armed squadron to demand the opening 
of the Japanese ports. There was no choice but to comply, and by 
1858 all the western powers had secured treaties of intercourse. At 
first it seemed as if Japan would disintegrate before the advance of an 
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alien civilization. But her people, more compact and public-spirited 
than the Chinese, rallied from the confusion, drew fresh energy from the 
peril, and trained themselves in the western methods of national power. 
The revolution of 1867-8 marks the triumph of the progressives and the 
beginning of the modem Japanese Empire. 

Africa was the last of the continents to be penetrated by the new 
European enterprise, and the record of its opening belongs in the main 
to the period after 1870. But before that date its coasts assumed a 
new importance owing to the abolition of the slave trade and the 
demand of industry for raw materials. Mediterranean Africa need not 
be mentioned here. It is much more a part of Europe and of nearer 
Asia than of the Africa of the tropics. On the West Coast the move- 
ment against slaving produced great changes. The philanthropic 
Sierra Leone Company obtained a charter to colonize that peninsula 
in 1787. Wilberforce and his friends were the promoters, and Zachary 
Macaulay went out as governor. The object was to establish an African 
home for redeemed slaves, and it was carried out with some success. 
The ‘‘Willyfoss Niggers,” as they called themselves, although of 
diverse origins, settled down as a peaceful community. The Crown 
took over the administration in 1807. In 1820 a similar American 
organization, the Washington Colonization Society, founded Liberia 
as a refuge for negroes freed in the United States. Some years after- 
wards Liberia was made an independent republic, in theory a more 
liberal arrangement than that of Sierra Leone, but one which has not 
yielded results so beneficial to the inhabitants. Farther down the 
coast the African Company of Merchants (of 1752) had to cease slaving 
in 1807, and was wound up in 1821. Its forts on the Gold Coast were 
then taken over by the British Government, although some were not 
maintained. From 1828 to 1843 they were again placed under a com- 
mittee of merchants, and Crown control did not become definitive 
until the latter year. The detailed history of British West Africa will 
be taken up in a later chapter. For the present purpose it should 
be noted that the whole coast diminished somewhat in importance 
during the half century between the abolition of the slave trade and 
the really intensive exploitation of its products for modem industrial 
requirements. The philanthropic interest did much to bridge the gap 
by missionary effort and anti-slavery vigilance. The coast south of 
the equator remained largely neglected imtil the rise of competitive 
imperialism among the great powers after 1870. The East African 
coast was more backward. The Portuguese had in the days of their 
greatness occupied all its ports, but by the eighteenth century the 
Arabs from the Persian Gulf had taken the offensive and evicted them 
from all their holdings north of the present Mozambique colony. The 
coast and its hinterland xmder Arab rule were a hell of slave-raiding 
imtil long after the middle of the nineteenth century, and the waste of 
life was so enormous that even now, after fifty years of civili^ control, 
the population is relatively scanty. The redemption of East Africa 
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had to await the last years of Livingstone and the stimidation of 
European enterprise by the opening of the Suez Canal. 

So far we have surveyed the pioneering work over vast regions of 
the world which were closed to most Europeans until the last decades 
of the eighteenth century. The work was chiefly maritime in its em- 
phasis, the discovery, the administration, or the commercial opening 
of islands and continental coasts. Extensive penetration had to 
await two things, the pressure of European emigration and the economy 
of effort provided by scientific transport and tropical hygiene. It 
remains here to give some accoimt of the new oceanic trades which 
the early efforts made possible, of the ^owth of shipping, and of the 
improvement of trade routes. The motive power behind these activi- 
ties was, it must be remembered, the continuing industrialization of 
Great Britain and other European countries. 

British oceanic trade has changed its essential nature since the fall 
of the old colonial Empire. Before the Industrial Revolution and the 
growth of population, England was primarily an agricultural country, 
able to live of her own and even, on occasion, to export foodstuffe. 
The trade of the earlier time represented a surplus energy. Its imports 
were chiefly luxuries, which raised the standard of living but were not 
at first indispensable. Its exports likewise brought increased wealth, 
their curtailment would have meant distress, but it would not have 
caused the ruin of the whole people. England played the old game of 
empire with the confidence of a wealthy man who can devote himself 
to public activities and risk a margin of his substance with an easy 
mind. That circumstance had made for an audacity of statesmanship 
which reached its height with the Earl of Chatham. There are good 
reasons why the modern Empire has produced no Chatham nor is 
likely to. From the beginning of the nineteenth century Great Britain 
has supported a population which the soil has been unable to feed. 
The factories must find markets, or the consequence is death. The 
problem has been successfully met, but it has not been the glorious 
jingo sport of the Seven Years’ War, with rattling sabre and “ this 
country the terror of the world.” It has been a more sober and vital 
struggle, with inglorious famine as the penalty of failure. Statesman- 
ship and national character have changed. Peace had been bought by 
1816 at the price of unexampled suffering among the population at 
large. Peace must be ensured as the prime condition of ^ture success. 
Hence the pacifism of the Manchester School, its cosmopolitanism, its 
distrust of empire as a cause of war, its enthusiasm for philanthropy 
overseas as a means of softening the passions of mankind. Until 1870 
these currents were predominant ; they were not so much a reasoned 
policy as an instinctive reaction to the needs of the time. So trade 
also ceased to be a gamble in superfluities and became a means of 
national livelihood. The ^rime commodities were no longer the spices, 
the sugar, the luxury fabrics, the wines and the slaves of the old time. 
They became instead the mass-produced textiles for common wear, 
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the heavy machinery for factories and transport, the foodstuiffs for the 
life of a whole people, raw materials by the million tons for their in- 
dustry, fertilizers from the ends of the earth for increasing the produce 
of the soil. Drake most likely saw guano islands off the Peruvian coast ; 
he would have laughed at the notion that hundreds of English ships 
would one day come to scrape the phosphates from them and make 
two ears of English corn grow in the place of one. 

The tea trade has already been mentioned. At first a luxury, tea 
became a necessity from the time of the Industrial Revolution, a drink 
without which the poor diet of the factory-workers would not have 
kept them going. The campaign against drunkenness which formed 
part of the Evangelical movement increased its use, which entailed also 
a growth of the sugar import. Other imports from the East rose to 
importance. Rice had been little eaten in England in the eighteenth 
century, and that little had come from Georgia and Carolina. Soon 
after the War of Independence those states went over to cotton grow- 
ing, and then rice began to be imported in considerable quantities from 
Burma and the coasts eastward to China, and to take its place as a 
staple foodstuff. Industrial needs called for a cheap packing material, 
and East Indian jute supplied the demand. Jute was first spun at 
Dundee in 1833 and thenceforward became an import of appreciable 
bulk. Tallow candles or fish-oil lamps had been the common illuminants 
of earlier times. In the opening years of the nineteenth century coal 
gas became available, but only to the well-to-do in large towns, and 
at the same time colza oil made from Indian rape seed was generally 
used for lamps until displaced by petroleum towards 1870. Trades of 
this sort quite superseded in importance the spices and muslins furnished 
by the East Indies of the old colonial Empire, for they dealt in articles 
of universal and not merely luxurious consumption. 

The Pacific yielded a variety of hitherto unexploited business. The 
whale was the most valuable product of the oceans as distinguished 
from the coastal fishing grounds. Whaling had been practised in Euro- 
pean waters until the demand exhausted the supply. Then the industry 
shifted to the Arctic, and after that to the South Atlantic. When Cook 
and his contemporaries opened the Pacific it was not long before the 
whalers followed in their tracks. Whalemen from Great Britain and 
the United States were ranging the Pacific in the 1790’s, and in the 
next century they were joined by many from British North America, 
where the shipyards of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces turned out 
himdreds of fine wooden ships from a limitless supply of raw material. 
Whale-oil and bye-products enjoyed a rising market which was never 
glutted. But the profits went rather to the shipowners than to the 
hands they employed. The wages, even of officers, were surprisingly 
low, and few sailors would willingly ship before the mast. For the 
whaler stayed out until he had a full cargo, generally for three years, 
and sometimes for four or five, and the pay of the men was absorbed 
in purchases from the slop-chest at exorbitant prices. Apart from 
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the skilled ratings the crews were made up by landsmen and nonde- 
scripts entrapped by crimps, who deserted when they could, and filled 
the Pacific islands with crime and vice. These deserters and the run- 
away convicts from New South Wales were the plague of the islands 
until annexations restored order. 

The need for the wherewithal to purchase China tea had a powerful 
influence in developing Pacific trade. The sea-otter skins from Cali- 
fornia have already been mentioned. The southern islands produced 
two other luxuries that tempted the Chinaman, the sea slug or beche 
de mer, from which he made soup, and the sweet-smelling sandalwood, 
which he burnt as incense in his temples. The sandalwood trade was 
very extensive, imtil the supplies were exhausted in the period about 
1870 and Chinese commerce assumed other forms. As sandalwood 
declined, copra or cocoanut pulp took its place as the chief island 
commodity, and European industry has found various uses for it. 
Until 1813 the East India Company enjoyed a nominal monopoly of 
English trade from the Cape of Good Hope to the western Pacific ; 
but it had no power to stop interlopers, who as early as 1804 were 
collecting sandalwood in the Fiji group and sending it to Sydney and 
thence to China. By 1822 the Fiji Islands contained established 
factors doing a regular business, whilst in New Zealand a few years 
later there was a European community two thousand strong, devoid 
of morality and uncontrolled by any government. 

Australian wool was a great new trade of the nineteenth century. 
The experimental period in sheep-rearing was prolonged, but by 1830 
the export was on a large scale and employed much shipping. Raw 
cotton, until 1861-5, came almost exclusively from the United States, 
but the Civil War of those years cut off the supply and led to attempts 
at cotton growing in various parts of the British Empire, notably in 
Natal and Queensland. The Queensland industry in its turn produced 
a new activity in the Pacific islands, the recruiting of Kanaka labour 
on short-term contract for work on the plantations. The labourers 
were generally well treated in Queensland and repatriated at the close 
of their term of service ; in fact, it was claimed that the whole process 
might be made a civilizing agent comparable to the work of the mission- 
aries. But there was another story to be told about the methods of 
recruitment in the islands. The natives seldom understood the nature 
of the contract they were entering into, villages were denuded of able- 
bodied men and the children and old people left destitute, and some- 
times the recruitment was done by force and massacres resulted. The 
“ blackbirding,” as it was called, bore a strong resemblance to the 
old-time slave trade, and its evil features continued for more than 
twenty years before it was brought under regulation. An earlier 
form of it, the recruiting of Kanakas by the Peruvian Government 
for mineral work in South America, had resulted in the deaths of 
almost aU the natives carried off, and was stopped by the protests of 
Great Britain. 
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The South American side of the Pacific produced two bulky trades 
in the nineteenth century, the shipping of nitrate from the mainland 
of Peru and northern Chile and of guano from the sea-cliffs and islands 
of the same rainless region. The nitrate deposits were useful for many 
purposes of agriculture and industry. The guano was the accumulation 
of centuries of sea-birds* droppings and lay to a depth of many feet 
on their breeding-places. It would be available from the haunts of sea- 
fowl all over the world but for the fact that rain destroys its value. 
It is obtained, therefore, only from the arid belt of the South American 
coast and from a few unimportant stations elsewhere. The scientific 
explorer, Von Humboldt, recognized its utility in 1804, but it was not 
imtil about 1840 that shipments began in quantity. From then onwards 
for fifty years the trade furnished thousands of cargoes for the enrich- 
ment of the soil of Europe. In the early days a guano island was as 
profitable as a gold mine to its discoverers, but the South American 
governments soon asserted their rights and levied royalties. At the 
present day the richest deposits are worked out, and those remaining 
are strictly controlled. 

Amongst other great ocean trades of the modern era may be men- 
tioned those in timber from British North America, palm oil and solid 
vegetable fats from West Africa, hides from the River Plate republics 
of South America, and above all, the carrying of emigrants to all the 
new settlement areas of the world. The timber came over in bulk and 
also in manufactured form as wooden ships, of which hundreds were 
constructed in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec and sold 
in England at the conclusion of their first Atlantic passage. The 
emigrant traffic developed after 1816. It went in greatest volume 
to Canada and the United States and was considerable to Australia 
and New Zealand. The Atlantic passage, being shorter and cheaper, 
attracted passengers of the poorest class, destitute and dirty and packed 
without scruple into narrow quarters ill-suited for the purpose. The 
west-bound ships often encountered terrible weather, and the mor- 
tality was enormous. In 1847-8, the aftermath of the Irish famine, 
it was computed that 25,000 emigrants died of typhus on the voyage 
or after landing in Canada, and many were lost every year by wreck. 
The Merchant Shipping Act of 1855 began the mitigation of these 
horrors by enforcing strict regulations for the health of passengers. 
The longer Australian voyage attracted, apart from convicts, a better 
class of emigrant, victualing difficulties prevented gross overcrowding, 
and the hardships, although considerable, were imdoubtedly less. 
An unpublished journal of a voyage to Western Australia in 1830, 
which the present writer has seen, shows that the steerage passengers 
were reasonably well cared for, and that there were no deaths, although 
the passage took seven months. The chief drawback was the abundance 
of liquor, which enabled some of the emigrants to be more or less 
drunk all the time. The Californian gold rush of 1848 produced a 
heavy though short-lived emigrant traffic round Cape Horn, for the 
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fcrans-American trails were not yet open. The Australian gold dis- 
coveries of 1851 doubled and trebled the flow in that direction.^ 

The mercantile marines of the maritime nations consisted chiefly 
of wooden sailing ships until about 1870, although during the last 
twenty years of that period ocean-going steamers were beginning to 
dominate a few routes, and iron, followed later by steel, was coming 
into use for the construction of both types of vessel. At the close of 
the Napoleonic War Great Britain had by far the greatest mercantile 
marine in the world. Her tonnage, excluding coasting craft, probably 
exceeded that of all other European countries together, and her nearest 
competitor was the United States, which possessed about half as much 
as the British total. The merchantmen, although improvement had 
been steady, were still small and relatively slow. The best all-round 
type had been evolved in the West Indian sugar trade, whose cargoes 
needed a dry, well-built ship ; and here a vessel of 400 or 500 tons was 
reckoned large. The East Indian Company had built much greater 
bottoms, but they were armed and manned almost as ships of war, 
and the monopoly permitted a lavish expenditure upon them which 
would have been impossible in competitive trades. The throwing open 
of the Indian Ocean trade in 1813, coupled with the growth of the 
Australian and Far Eastern traffic, gave a stimulus to the building of 
larger and faster vessels. The British shipbuilders used hard wood, 
and turned out craft of extraordinary durability ; there are cases 
on record of hulls which have remained at work for more than a 
century. 

The United States, where the weight of population still remained 
upon the Atlantic coastline, made great progress in the half century 
after the peace of 1815. Their builders used soft woods and aimed at 
cheapness rather than durability. In the 1830's also they went in for 
speed and evolved the clipper ships which revolutionized previous 
ideas of sea communication. It is true to say that the clippers shortened 
passages in their day quite as much as any steamers in ordinary use 
have shortened them since. But it is also true that the clippers were 
not economic carriers and could be made to pay only in a few special 
trades. By 1850 the merchant tonnage of the United States was 
Rawing near to that of Great Britain, and by 1860 it was virtually 
its equal. An American politician declared in that year that his country 
was actually ahead and that “ England can no longer be styled the 
Mistress of the Seas ’’ ^ — a comforting statement to reflect upon in view 
m present-day anxieties. Meanwhile, as has already been noted, 
^orth America was also building heavily with the soft timbers 
so freely avaflable. ^ These “ Bluenose ** craft did not equal the speed 
of the American clippers, but they carried ordinary trade the world 

. ^ oceanic trade awaits a comprehensive history ; its details have to 

oe gathered from a variety of sources among which the numerous recent books on shin* 
ping are useful. 

* Quoted in Knowles, Ind, and Comm, BevchUione, p. 304, 
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over, many of them under the flags of London and Liverpool owners. 
Their construction by little family firms with small capital, and their 
launching in petty creeks and rivers more likely to produce fishing 
boats, are a fine record of enterprise and ingenuity. 

At the mid-century the tide turned in favour of the British ship- 
builder. The repeal of the Navigation Acts in 1849 was received with 
groans as the death-blow of a languishing industry ; but it evoked its 
fighting qualities and proved a blessing in disguise. By the late fifties 
British hard-wood clippers were rivalling the Americans, and in the 
next decade iron-framed and then all-iron vessels proved definitely 
superior. Here the British yards held the advantage, for iron was much 
cheaper than in the United States. The British clippers gained and 
held the China tea trade until 1870, and the Australian wool trade 
until fifteen years later still. The Americans were probably doomed 
to be out-distanced in any event, for their ships lacked stamina ; but 
their fall was hastened by the Civil War in which they destroyed a great 
part of their own tonnage. After its close the mass expansion into 
the Western territories diverted the nation’s genius from the sea ; the 
race of American sailors and shipowners dwindled, and recent attempts 
at its revival have been very moderately successful. The same factors 
operated against British North America, although the absence of war 
destruction postponed their effect. But in the decade 1880-90 the 
wooden ship went under, and Canadian shipbuilding became, almost 
abruptly, a thing of the past. 

Many products of human skill have reached their zenith only when 
already doomed to extinction. The illuminated manuscript was never 
so perfect as in the dawn of printing. The cavalry of 1914 could have 
made rings round Napoleon’s dragoons or Cromwell’s Ironsides. So 
it was with the sailing ship. Whilst the clippers were doing the Eastern 
and Australian passages in ninety days as against the six to nine months 
of fifty years before, the steamer was conquering the ocean. Experi- 
ments with steamers began with the nineteenth century, but various 
factors combined to retard their use for ocean work. The paddle 
steamer (the first form) was unsuitable as a cargo vessel, since differences 
in weight of lading altered the submersion of the paddles. The use of 
the screw propeller had to await the development of iron construction, 
for its vibration soon loosened the strongest wooden hull. The earlier 
engines consumed a great quantity of coal, so that in default of coalmg 
stations the supply for a long voyage left little tonnage for cargo ; and 
fresh water had to be carried for the boilers, which were quickly ruined 
by salt. It was not, therefore, until the decade 1820-30 that steamers 
came into regular use for river and cross-channel work, and until the 
end of the following decade that they began to make the North Atlantic 
passage, the shortest of the ocean routes. Even there they were profit- 
able only for mails and first-class passengers. The emigrant traffic 
and the bulk of the cargoes still went in sailmg ships for another twenty 
years or so. 
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Large iron steamers, admitting of screw propulsion, began to be 
built towards 1850. Ten years later the invention of the compound 
engine effected a vital economy in coal. Ten years later still (about 
1870) the perfecting of the surface condenser solved the problem of 
water supply by enabling the same water to pass through the boilers 
as many times as the length of the voyage required. During this 
period coaling stations were being established at numerous points in 
the oceans, and sailing ships which had formerly gone in ballast (as, 
for instance, to India) now carried coal instead. Finally, in the eighties, 
steel superseded iron as a new means of economy, and the steamer 
achieved the supremacy in the Indian Ocean which it had long held in 
the Atlantic. The sailing ships became fewer and also slower, for their 
crews were diminished and their sail areas cut down under stress of 
competition. They still held the long Cape Horn passage from the 
Atlantic to Western America until the opening of the Panama Canal 
in 1911 proved the finishing stroke. To-day there are no large sailing 
vessels at work under the British flag, although foreign nations keep 
many in commission for the sake of the training in seamanship which 
they afford. 

The crucial event of this series, both for the changes in shipping and 
for many imperial interests, was the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
The Canal represented the perfecting rather than the inauguration of 
the short route to the East. That route was discussed by a parliamen- 
tary committee as early as 1834.^ In 1837 the Peninsula Company 
began running steamers to Spain and Portugal. Three years later 
it extended to Alexandria and became the Peninsula and Oriental. In 
1842 it placed steamers on the Indian Ocean and connected Suez with 
Bombay and soon afterwards with Singapore and Hong-Kong. The 
result of this was that mails and passengers reached India in thirty days, 
or less than one-third of the sailing-ship passage then made by the Cape. 
The connecting link between the two steamer lines was still the over- 
land journey from Alexandria to Suez by desert tracks, inconvenient 
and often risky. This was simplified by the opening of a railway from 
Cairo to Suez in 1857. Three years earlier Ferdinand de.Lesseps, a 
French engineer, had secured the concession for cutting the Canal, 
but he did not complete his task until 1869. With that date a new era 
of imperial communications and annexations set in, 

^ The question Is summarized in A. J. Sargent, Seaways of the Empire, London, 1918, 
pp. 45-51, and A. W. Eirkoaldy, British Shipping^ London, 1919, pp. 74-7. 
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THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND ITS CRITICS 

The end of the War of Independence saw a change in the mechanism 
for administering the colonies. In 1782 the American Secretaryship, 
founded fourteen years before, was abolished together with the Board 
of Trade, and colonial business was entrusted to the Home Secretary, 
assisted after 1786 by a Committee of the Privy Council. In 1794 
a new department, that of the Secretary for War, was created, 
which had some dealings with colonial affairs. In 1801 the two 
departments were permanently united, and their head became Secretary 
for War and the Colonies. In the course of the next half century 
there were twenty-two successive Secretaries with an average tenure 
of less than three years at a time, although three of them had two 
terms of office each. In these circumstances the conduct of business 
fell very much into the hands of the permanent officials, who were 
able to monopolize power and patronage and dictate to their ephemeral 
chiefs. In 1854, after the outbreak of the Crimean War, the depart- 
ments of War and the Colonies were separated, and the Colonial Office 
received its modern organization. 

Among the Colonial Secretaries of the first seventy years of the nine- 
teenth century may be mentioned Lord Bathurst (1812-27), who was 
a sympathiser with, if not a member of, the Clapham Sect ; Lord 
Glenelg (1835-9), who was very accessible to missionary influence ; 
Lord John Russell (1839-41), who in those years gained knowledge 
of colonial affairs which he foimd useful during his premiership of 1846- 
52 ; W. E. Gladstone (1845-6) ; and Lord Carnarvon (1866-7). Three 
Permanent Under-Secretaries enjoyed long terms of office : Sir James 
Stephen (1836-47), Herman Merivale (1847-59), and Sir F. Rogers, 
afterwards Lord Blachford (1860-71). These three were broadly sii^ar 
in their policy and ideals, and the tone of the Empire during the thirty- 
five yeaiB which they shared among them is largely to be ascribed to 
their influence. 

To say that the loss of the American Colonies occasioned an immediate 
period of pessimism in imperial affairs is misleading. That loss did not 
appear so serious to contemporaries as it does to those who view it 
from the standpoint of the present day. In the eyes of contemporary 
statesmen the thirteen continental colonies had idways represented a 
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divergence from the true type of a maritime empire. It had always 
been difficult to fit this mainland population into the imperial scheme, 
and the difficulty had increased as the population grew. Chatham, 
almost alone among the statesmen of the old Empire, had accepted 
the continental colonies and had striven to enlarge them. The Seven 
Years* War had witnessed his success, but twenty years later had come 
the downfall. After 1783, therefore, the Empire reverted more nearly 
to the maritime and commercial type, an awkward problem had found 
its own solution, and there was far less of hopelessness and heartbreak 
in the contemplation of the diminished Empire than has often been 
supposed. Interest swung again to the tropics, in the East as well as 
in the West. Outside the tropical belt Canada and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces alone remained. They were not greatly valued, and Canada 
itself had narrowly missed being given away at the Treaty of Versailles. 
After that settlement the natural desire of statesmen to retain what 
they held was a more powerful influence in the administration of 
British North America than was any hope of the country’s future useful- 
ness. Elsewhere Pitt and his successors took a very healthy interest 
in imperial administration and even expansion. The founding of New 
South Wales in 1788 was imdertaken partly to solve the problem 
of disposing of criminals, but there was also the motive that the 
northerly coasts of Australia might be made a spice-producing region. 
The West Indies were still esteemed as valuable colonies, and Parlia- 
ment consented to the abolition of the slave trade only because con- 
vinced that the planters’ interests would not suffer. Throughout the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars there was a systematic acquisition 
of plantation-islands, trade centres, and naval bases, and if some of 
these were returned by the treaties of 1802 and 1814 it was only under 
pressure of European considerations vital to the national safety. It 
is true to say, therefore, that the Empire of 1783 was viewed by its 
rulers as a sound and promising concern, and that they resumed in good 
spirits the task of its administration. 

It is, nevertheless, perfectly true also that the American failure left 
a permanent disillusionment. But it was a disillusionment with settle- 
ment colonies, and it did not become important until new settlement 
colonies had arisen and grown politically self-conscious. During the 
forty odd years that elapsed between the Peace of Versailles and the 
rise of the Radical imperialists and the Manchester School, imperial 
policy followed conservative lines and devoted itself to strengthening 
the network of British trading interests throughout tiie world. Free 
trade had not yet entered its cosmopolitan, idealistic phase. Its 
pursuit was still the cautious, step-by-step process of Adam Smith 
and the younger Pitt, dealing with separate cases on their merits and 
shunning change, except for demonstrated advantage. In this period 
the new settlement colonies of the nineteenth century grew of them- 
selves ; the State did not go out of its way to found wiem. British 
N orth America was thrown open to the United Empire Loyalists because 
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the Crown was under obligation to do its best for the men who had stood 
by it in the American War. The Cape Colony was taken over purely 
as a naval base, in the same class as Mauritius or Malta. New South 
Wales had convicts steadily sent to it, but free emigrants were not 
assisted and were for a time actively discouraged. The whole aim 
was to create an Empire of dependencies, every one with a definite value, 
managed by officials of home appointment, and containing as small 
an independent white population as possible — in a word, the old 
colonial Empire shorn of its greatest anomaly. In 1819 a speaker 
in Parliament could still restate, without general disapproval, the old 
formula that the mother-country exacted economic subjection from the 
colonies in return for defence. 

The student of this post-Independence period of colonial policy 
finds no such ample material to his hand as exists for the old Empire, 
for the subject has not yet been fully investigated with the aid of 
the ofiicial documents preserved in the Record Office. All that can 
at present be done is to compare recorded transactions with the 
known opinions of influential men, and so to make deductions on 
policy which future research may modify. For this purpose the 
views of George Chalmers are illummating. He was a man of colonial 
experience and of wide study in geography and economic science. In 
1786 he was appointed Clerk to the Committee of the Privy Council 
which dealt with colonial business. Two years previously he had 
published a book entitled Opinions on Public Law and Commercial 
Policy arising from American Independence^ a work which presumably 
found favour with the government of the day. Its contents may 
be surprising to those who have had the impression that the American 
disaster killed imperial aspirations and that the early readers of 
Adam Smith conceived the thorough-going views of Cobden and 
Bright. 

Chalmers limits his remarks to the Atlantic sphere of empire, and 
what he there proposes is nothing less than a watertight all-British 
concern of the mercantile type, with the definite aim of strengthening 
the national sea-power and the prosperity of the mother-country. 
He is not at all downcast by the American separation, which he regards 
as a blessing, because the Americans, hitherto competitors with the 
British for tropical wealth, are now aliens and excluded from imperial 
advantages. For him the West Indies are the centre of the Atlantic 
system and the nursery of sea-power. By an order in council following 
the Peace of 1783 they are allowed to trade directly with one foreign 
power, the United States, but only in British ships legally manned in 
accordance with the Navigation Acts. Chalmers approves this, as mak- 
ing the best of the situation, and he evidently thinks that the Americans 
will discourage a trade that will not employ their own shipping. In 
their place, British producers will reap the benefit. The plantations 
may have cereals from Canada, salt i^h from Newfoimdland, salted 
meat, dairy produce, draught cattle and horses from Great Britain 
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and Ireland ; and all these units will be regaining a market engrossed 
by the Americans prior to their secession. England is considered as 
a food-exporting country, a useful reminder that at this date the Indus- 
trial Revolution was in its infancy and the upward trend of population 
a thing unrealized by publicists. Canada, says Chalmers, has hitherto 
been sluggish as a corn-grower, but he sees no reason why it should 
not rise to the opportunity. The Newfoundland fishery, still important 
as a reservoir of seamen, will expand ; and here he notes, quite in seven- 
teenth century style, that the colonist-fishermen should be discouraged 
and the preference given to those resident in English ports. On the 
subject of the timber trade, Chalmers puts forward novel and at the 
same time severely mercantile views. The shipbuilding of the lost 
colonies was a weakness to the Empire, for it gave them the means 
of tapping trades that ought to have been reserved to theJ^ mother- 
country. Nova Scotia is already entering the breach by building 
numbers of ships within the liberties of the Navigation Acts, and it 
ought to be discouraged from doing so, and from sending lumber to the 
West Indies. It will be far better for Great Britain to supply the islands 
with cooper’s timber and house-building stuff obtained from the Baltic 
and sent out in British-built ships ; and the home shipyards ought 
to build for the whole Empire with material from the same source. 
The only mention of the East is a note that Philadelphia is already 
opening a trade with China, with the implication that British North 
America should be restrained from doing the like. Chalmers, like 
Adam Smith, is no abstract theorist. He gives numerous statistical 
tables in support of his views. 

How far such a programme was seriously considered by the adminis- 
tration cannot yet be stated in detail. Some of its main ideas square 
very well with the actual performance of the ensuing forty years. 
Pitt, for example, although personally in favour of making the Ameri- 
cans entirely free of the colonial trade, was unable to do so, and the 
restrictions approved by Chalmers were not fully removed until Hus- 
kisson’s time. On the other hand, the discouragement of British North 
American shipbuilding was poKtically unadvisable, however attractive 
economically ; and the wars which began in 1793 disorganized any 
attempt that may have been made to canalize the Baltic lumber 
business for imperial purposes. But in general it may be said that there 
is no sign of any reversal of the economic principles of the old colonial 
administration for a full generation after the Treaties of Versailles. 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, took charge of the War and 
Colonies department in 1794. He is chiefly known for his interest in 
the Eastern sphere of imperial affairs, but there is nothing in his 
recorded policy that is at ^ incompatible with the views set forth by 
Chalmers.^ 

* The obscurity of the economic policy in this period may bo seen on reference to 
£gerton*8 work on British Colonial Policy, the standard authority. It jumps in one 
page from 1783 to 1823 — ^from the old Empire to Huskisson. 

W,B.E. II. p 
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Whilst this attitude endured there was no disposition to encourage 
colonial autonomy in any form. Canada, with its representative govern- 
ment accorded in 1791, was an exception inevitable from the nature of 
the case, for the Loyalists were a trusted community which had been 
bred under representative institutions, and could not be disfranchised. 
In New South Wales and at the Cape the powers of the governors con- 
tinued unmodified even by a nominated council of settlers until 1823 and 
1826 respectively. In the West Indies the islands of St. Lucia, Trinidad 
and Tobago, captured during the wars of 1793-1814, received no grants 
of elective assemblies, such as were possessed by the islands of earlier 
British development. The same is also true of Mauritius. In British 
Guiana there was an elective element in the legislature, but it was of 
Dutch origin and was merely continued, not created, after the conquest. 
Where, as in the older British West Indies, there were elective institu- 
tions already in operation, they were not curtailed. Nova Scotia 
and Bermuda were in this category. New Brunswick, founded by 
United Empire Loyalists, received representative government for the 
same reason as Canada. Newfoundland, on the other hand, which had 
never had an elective legislature, did not obtain one until 1832, when 
a new phase of policy was setting in. This survey reveals a reaction 
from the principle active in the seventeenth century, when most of the 
units of the old Empire had been founded, the principle, that is, that 
the English subject overseas was entitled to the same constituljional 
rights as he would have enjoyed at home. 

A variety of causes were destined to overwhelm this policy of reshap- 
ing the colonial empire by the old methods purged of their weakening 
factors. The growth and the depressed condition of the British popula- 
tion after 1815 gave rise to a new emigration and to new colonies of 
the incompatible settlement type. The rise of the Radicals and the 
interest of some of them in empire-building produced effective criticism 
of the old type of administration. Agitation, both at home and over- 
seas, stirred the new settlers to a political self-consciousness that 
would not rest content without autonomy. The progress of the free- 
trade principles weakened the fundamental motive underlying strict 
supervision. The humanitarians, especially those of the missionary 
interest, became strong enough to influence the administration for 
their special purposes. And finally the Manchester School, wilii their 
cosmopolitan pacifism, believed that colonial possessions were a common 
cause of war besides being economically useless, and that they were, 
therefore, best dispensed with altogether. These new influences were 
visible in 1823 and were markedly effective by 1830. They worked 
together in discrediting the old policy, but they were by no means 
unanimous about that which diouid take its place. 

Administration, as apart from policy, has been rather better illumi- 
nated, chiefly by the criticisms of the reformers in the ensuing period 
and by the complaints of the oolonists in various matters of dispute. 
In general it was alleged that ministers relegated business to 
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control of the permanent officials, who distrusted colonial aspirations, 
worked in a hole-and-corner fashion, and tightened the leading-strings 
in order to arrogate the maximum of power and patronage to themselves. 
The Colonial Office frequently appointed as governors persons who pos- 
sessed influence but no other qualification for the position. Patronage 
scandals were still more obvious in the minor appointments. Officials 
went to the new colonies without any intention of identifying them- 
selves with local interests, banded themselves into cliques, and dis- 
played contempt for the working colonist. Others, in the old eighteenth 
century fashion, never stirred out of the British Isles, and performed 
their duties through the medium of ill-paid deputies. With incompetent 
or ill-disposed persons in control large mistakes of local policy were 
inevitable. The disposal of the public land was a glaring example. 
In Canada large areas were granted to mere speculators who had no 
capital with which to improve them and simply waited for the lapse of 
time to increase their selling value. Under the Act of 1791 an attempt 
was also made to endow the clergy of the Anglican Church by reserving 
to them one-seventh of the unoccupied lands. The clergy reserves were 
usually the least improved of all, and intersected the more settled areas. 
The result was that small men found holdings difficult to obtain, the 
best land remained artificially dear, and many emigrants were deflected 
to the United States, where a sounder land policy prevailed. Australia 
suffered from a different mistake. There the free settler could obtain 
land with too little difficulty or expense. Consequently all sought 
to be proprietors and few would work for wages, and the dearth of 
labour hampered development as much as the dearth of cheap land 
in Canada. 

The government attitude towards emigration was also unsatisfactory. 
There was no real desire to promote settlement colonies, although 
after the peace of 1816 it was obvious that the mother-country was 
producing a surplus of population. As a rule, the better sort of artisans 
and labourers could obtain no state assistance to emigrate. The govern- 
ment transported criminals against their will, and was also accused of 
shovelling out paupers to remote places where they could die without 
disturbing the consciences of their fellow-citizens at home ; but for the 
promising type of pioneer it would do little. The shocking hardships 
endured in emigrant ships were an additional discouragement to the 
better class of workers. 

Such was the general position of colonization fifty years after George 
III. had acknovdedged the independence of the United States ; and it 
was obvious that a need existed for new ideas and new methods. The 
self-styled “ Theorists of 1830,’’ a self-appointed band of colonial 
reformers, stuped into the breach. The originator of the movement 
was Edward Gibbon Wakefield, a man who might have found a great 
career in politics had not a matrimonial scandal and a term of imprison- 
ment blighted his prospects. Wakefield founded the Colonization 
Society for the promotion of his views. At a later stage he was 
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joined by the Earl of Durham, Sir William Molesworth and Charles 
Buller, radicals in politics, with a love of liberty and a keen sense of 
the social evils of their age. 

Their policy was two-sided. In its destructive aspect it sought to 
abolish the corrupt and short-sighted management said to be prevailing 
in the Colonial Office. To this end the reformers attacked the existing 
regime, exposed its jobbery, and goaded the public to take an interest 
in the hidden activities of the permanent officials. The latter, under 
the soubriquet of “Mr. Mothercountry,” were pilloried by Charles 
Buller in a well-known paper from which the following is a quotation : 
“ Parliament . . . exercises, in fact, hardly the slightest control over 
the administration or the making of the laws for the colonies. In nine 
cases out of ten it merely registers the edicts of the Colonial Office in 
Downing Street. It is there, then, that nearly the whole public opinion 
which influences the conduct of affairs in the colonies, really exists. 
It is there that the supremacy of the mother-country really resides : 
and when we speak of that supremacy, and of the responsibility of the 
colony to the mother-country, you may to all practical intents consider 
as the mother-country — the possessor of this supremacy — the centre 
of this responsibility — the occupants of the large house that forms the 
end of the cul de sac so well known by the name of Downing Street. 
In some back room — ^whether in the attic, or in what story we know 
not — ^you will find all the mother-country which really exercises supre- 
macy, and really maintains connexion with the vast and widely 
scattered colonies of Britain. We know not the name, the history or 
the functions of the individual, into the narrow limits of whose person 
we find the mother-country shrunk. Indeed, we may call him by the 
name, of which we have thus shown him to be the rightful bearer ; 
and when we speak of Mr. Mothercountry the colonist will form a much 
more accurate notion than heretofore of the authority by which he is 
in reality ruled.” 

The writer goes on to describe the obscurity of Mr. Mothercountry, 
his indispensability to the Secretary of State, his absorption in routine, 
his subservience to “ interests,” his jobbery — “ jobs which even parlia- 
mentary rapacity would blush to ask from the treasury, are perpetrated 
with impunity in the silent realm of Mr. Mothercountry” — his 
arbitrary behaviour, and his lack of information about colonial 
affairs. All these render him unfit to wield the large powers he has 
acquired. 

“ Mr. Mothercountry,” as Buller admitted, was really a hit at Sir 
James Stephen who, although he did not become permanent head until 
1836, had been the ruling influence at the Colonial Office since the 
days of Lord Bathurst. Buller’s caricature was not altogether just. 
Stephen was a man who loved power and exercised it with little sym- 
pathy ; but he was absolutely honest, and the ascription of jobbery 
and rapacity to him was very wide of file mark. It arose undoubtedly 
from file dislike felt by the Wakefield party for the missionaries and 
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evangelicals whom Stephen favoured. There had been a great deal 
of jobbery before Stephen’s time, and there is some evidence that it 
continued, but none that he personally countenanced it. In 1837, 
the year in which he was assuming full control, a well-informed man 
wrote, — “ The scum of England is poured into the colonies : briefless 
barristers, broken-down merchants, ruined debauchees, the offal of 
every calling and profession are crammed into colonial places.” ^ 
Buller’s charges are therefore corroborated, but he applied them to 
the wrong person. 

On the constructive side the reformers ultimately advocated re- 
sponsible government, but this was the contribution of Lord Durham 
who was not an original member of the group. For undeveloped terri- 
tories they put forward a plan of systematic colonization. They saw 
that the Empire possessed the three elements of expansion — ^land, 
capital and labour. Land lay in great unoccupied stretches in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa ; capital, with the 
middle classes at home, growing rich by industrial enterprise ; while 
labour rotted and starved in the slums of the cities, in a permanent 
floating surplus to the amount which could be regularly employed. 
Wakefield in particular worked upon the problem and embodied his 
solution in his View of the Art of Colonization. Briefly, it amounted 
to this : colonial lands must be sold, not given away ; they must be 
sold for a “ sufficient price ” to persons with capital to expend upon 
them ; and the money so obtained must be used to assist the emigration 
of the poorer classes of both sexes. By this plan Wakefield claimed that 
labour in the colonies would be kept sufficiently plentiful to attract 
the necessary capital. His “ sufficient price ” would vary with the 
locality, and he refused to state any figure of general application. 
Some of his adherents were less cautious, and to the colonization of 
South Australia they sought to apply a formula which gave the price 
of a stated area of land as the exact cost of the transport of the 
labourers necessary to cultivate it.^ By so doing they hoped to secure 
the necessary equilibrium between capital, labour and the amount of 
land exploited. 

The impossibility of exactly gauging in advance the qualities of vary- 
ing kinds of soil naturally upset the element of uniformity thus intro- 
duced into Wakefield’s system. Colonists already settled also dis- 
agreed with it, for they had come to regard the unoccupied lands as 
their own prospective property. His theory, nevertheless, had a 
considerable influence in the opening up of New 2Jealand and parts 
of Australia, particularly the southern province. It was nowhere 
put into complete practice, but it certainly provided some approach 

^ Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, quoted in P. Knaplund’s Gladstone and Britain's Imperial 
Policy f London, 1927, p. 20. Of. also Sir Charles Lucas, Introduction to Lord Durham's 
Report^ Oxford, 1912, i. pp. 273-4, for a word on behalf of the Colonial Office. 

* R. C. Mills, The Colonization of Australia, 1829-42, London, 1915, pp. 236-7. An 
excellent exposition of the Wakefield system, differing in important respects from that 
of previous commentators, ooours in this work, particularly in chaps, v.-viii. 
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to a system where before there had been none. Its best result lay in 
the stimulation of the government to assist the emigration of the right 
kind of people ; and the rapid development of Australia during the 
twenty years following 1831 was largely due to it. In South Africa 
military and racial problems rendered much of the theory inapplicable. 
In Canada a great part of the Crown land had already been recklessly 
thrown away ; there also there was less need for an emigration fund, 
since the passage was shorter and colonists came forward more readily 
than for the south. 

Systematic colonization may be said to date from 1831 when the 
Colonization Society first obtained a hearing from the authorities. 
But the improvement of the colonists’ political status lagged behind 
their growth in numbers and wealth. Towards the end of the thirties 
there was unrest throughout the Empire. In Lower Canada the old 
French stock was in conflict with the British element, and ripe to sever 
the imperial connection ; in Upper Canada an oligarchy monopolized 
political power to the exclusion of newcomers ; Nova Scotia voiced 
the same grievance ; Australia was vainly demanding the stoppage 
of the flow of convicts and resenting home interference in the disposal 
of land ; South Africa was rent by a feud between the missionaries 
and the Boers on the subject of the natives and their treatment. The 
old system of control was rapidly losing credit. When rebellion broke 
out in Canada in 1837 Lord Durham, one of the reformers, was sent 
out to investigate. His Report began the movement towards respons- 
ible government as we know it to-day. 

From the above it will be seen how entirely the point of view of im- 
perial affairs had altered since Chalmers wrote in 1784. The criticism of 
1830, to which the Colonial Office had eventually to listen, was concerned 
exclusively with the settlement colonies, whose growth was forcing them 
into the first importance. History had repeated itself at a more rapid 
pace. The men of 1784 had been able to congratulate themselves on 
getting rid of the American settlement colonies, and to set about 
creating an improved version of the mercantile empire. Forty years 
later a new series of settlements had appeared and were upsetting the 
balance. It was now, and not earlier, that the pessimism begotten of 
American independence began to show its effect. In the eighteen- 
twenties and thirties statesmen in office grew progressively gloomier 
about the Empire’s future. The Radical imperialists were, on the con- 
trary, full of hope, but their hope was not for an empire of the old 
description. The Greek idea of expansion, of free daughter communities 
thrown off from the parent stock, an expansion of race rather than an 
empire of domination, was taking hold of constructive minds. New 
England in the Stuart period had been of this type, and Wakefield often 
expressed admiration for the Puritan emigration. Grote’s exhaustive 
work on Greek history, with its praise of democratic politics, was at 
the height of its fame, and Grote was a participator in the new pkns 
for British colonization in Australia. So for a time the contest belween 
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the pessimists and the optimists continued, complicated by other 
factors which will be treated in their place. 

Meanwhile the mercantile ideal was breaking down in the sphere 
to which it properly applied. Its essential was the monopoly of trade 
with the tropical colonies, and particularly with the West Indies. In 
1784 it had seemed possible to make these plantations depend upon 
Great Britain and British North America for the supplies formerly ob- 
tained from the seceding American states. The ensuing thirty years 
saw the plan fail. The British Isles ceased to export foodstufis, and 
Canada did not develop fast enough to fill the gap. Pitt made an in- 
effective concession to the Americans in 1797, but steady and recognized 
intercourse between the United States and the West Indies did not 
begin until the Treaty of Ghent in 1814. Huskisson threw the trade 
entirely open in 182^ His reforms also permitted direct trade in 
British shipping between the West Indies and European countries. 
In 1825 he went further. He threw open the trade of all British 
colonies to all foreign countries on two conditions, namely, that goods 
were to be laden in British ships or those of the country of origin, and 
that foreign powers must accord similar liberty to British trade with 
their colonies. Within six years the leading maritime countries acceded 
to these terms and the mercantilist organization of the Empire was at 
an end. If Huskisson finished the work of change, it is evident that 
Castlereagh and the ministers of 1813-15 had begun it. The new 
East India charter of 1813 abolished the Company’s trading monopoly 
except with China. Thenceforward the private merchant was free 
of the Indian Ocean. The Treaty of Paris in 1814 restored Java to 
Holland, without absolute necessity to do so ; and it was a thing 
which the true mercantilist would have resisted to the uttermost. 
The Treaty of Ghent, as has been said, began the opening of the 
West Indies. These things were done almost simultaneously and all 
by the same government. They may at least be said to show 
that mercantilism was weakening its hold ten years before its final 
overthrow. 

With the completion of Huskisson’s work imperial monopoly had 
given way to imperial preference, the discrimination of customs duties 
in favour of colonial products. In the Atlantic sphere this favoured 
British North America by admitting its timber and its scaniy corn 
exports into Great Britain at rates which were nominal compared with 
those levied on foreign produce. Similarly, the sugar of ^e British 
West Indies paid little more than one-third of the duties paid by non- 
British sugar.^ This preference was attacked by the free traders of the 
Manchester School, who became active and organized in the thirties, 
soon after the Wakefield party began to agitate for responsible govern- 
ment and systematic colonization. During the same decade yet a third 
movement attained ^at influence, that of the missionaries and the 
root-^and-branch abolitionists of slavery. We have therefore a com- 
^ G. H* Cumy, BrUUh Coionud Policy^ 17S3-1915, Oxford, 1016, pp. 37-S. 
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petition of three distinct schools of thought for the control of imperial 
destinies. During two decades they wrestled for the succession over 
the dying form of the old policy. 

The evangelicals who formed the missionary interest are hard to 
classify. They were, for the most part, conservatives at home, but on 
the spiritual plane they were decidedly radical abroad. Wilberforce, who 
supported the Combination Acts and the Com Law of 1815, may serve 
as their type ; there was no common ground between him and Gibbon 
Wakefield or the Earl of Durham. From 1823 to 1833 the evangelicals 
concentrated upon the abolition of slavery. That accomplished, they 
developed a missionary policy with a definite political plan. It was that 
white settlers and traders must be prevented from intmding upon native 
races, since the impact would disturb the missionary’s work of raising 
the savage to civilization. In South Africa they desired to form a ring 
of protected tribes, whose chiefs should rule under missionary guidance, 
and whose land must be closed to the colonists. In New Zealand they 
resisted all proposals of settlement or annexation with the same object 
of creating a civilized Maori nation. And where, in other Pacific islands, 
they advocated annexation, it was only that they might pursue the 
same ends untroubled by French intrusion. From the passing of the 
Reform Act, if not before, the evangelicals dominated the Colonial 
Office. Sir James Stephen and Lord Glenelg, Colonial Secretary from 
1835, were with them heart and soid, and Dandeson Coates, the secre- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, was received almost as a minister 
of state at Downing Street, where he incurred the hatred of Wakefield 
and the colonizers.^ The battle raged chiefly over South Africa and 
New Zealand, and its details will be treated in the chapters dealing 
with those colonies. Its outcome was a victory for the colonizers in 
New Zealand, and a disappointment for both sides in South Africa, 
where a vacillating policy ensued. But it had reactions elsewhere, 
for the Colonial Office was confirmed in its antipathy, of much earlier 
origin, to schemes of settlement, even where, as in Victoria and 
South Australia, they involved no prejudice to native interests. 

In Canada there was no conflict with the missionaries, and it was 
here that the Radical imperialists achieved their greatest work. For, 
with Lord Durham at their head, and with Wakefield and Buller assist- 
ing him, they laid the foundation of responsible government and 
moulded the destiny of the white dominions. In this matter again 
they received no countenance from statesmen in office. Lord John 
Russell, to whom it fell as Colonial Secretary to take action on the 
Durham Report, rejected responsible government in his Canada Act 
of 1840, and the institution came gradually into being from force of 
circumstance in the following years. 

With the Durham Report and the foundation of New Zealand the 
Radical imperialists had shot their bolt. They had never formed an 
organized political party. In Parliament they were leaders without a 
^ J. S. Marais, Colonisation of New Zealand^ Orford, 1927, pp. 31-4.. 
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following, drawing fortuitous support from divers quarters ; for the 
bulk of the Radicals were simply not interested in their work. Personal 
handicaps lay heavy upon them. Durham gave offence by his arro- 
gance, and cut short his administrative career by an ill-judged decision 
in Canada. He died soon afterwards, in 1840. Buller was a man of 
charming nature and comprehensive mind, but ill-health precluded 
him from steady work and sapped his driving power. He died pre- 
maturely in 1848. Gibbon Wakefield lacked principle. The offence 
that sent him to Newgate in early manhood was a fruit of his character. 
He was an unreliable associate, and in controversy he could not confine 
himself to the truth ; and these defects went far to outweigh his 
ability and his real enthusiasm for the cause. He settled in New Zealand 
in 1853, and England knew him no more. Sir William Molesworth, 
the least brilliant of the band, survived until 1855, but achieved little 
after the loss of his colleagues. Thus the pioneers of Radical im 
perialism died out and left no successors. They had, nevertheless, 
made a lasting contribution to British expansion. 

In the decade 1840-50 the way was clear for the triumph of the 
Manchester School in home politics, and that triumph would probably 
have disrupted the Empire but for the good work done by imperial 
officials overseas. Lord Elgin in Canada, and Sir George Grey in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa, were governors of a very different 
type from that denounced in “Mr. Mothercountry,” and they may 
fairly be regarded as the offspring of the Durham teaching. In them 
the spirit of Lord Durham combated the materialism of Manchester. 
The Manchester men, it is true, had an ideal, the pursuit of international 
peace, but it was closely harnessed to the desire for commercial gain. 
In that respect the Manchester School were as hard and narrow as the 
mercantilists. The parallel is close. In the eighteenth century, mono- 
poly gilded by a jingo patriotism ; in the nineteenth, unrestricted 
profit-hunting allied to a pacifism that scoffed at the love of country 
and pride of race natural to decent citizens ; both wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. Either movement produced its bad men and its good, and if 
Chatham stands as the purest patriot of the earlier times, so Richard 
Cobden should take rai^ as the most disinterested philanthropist of 
his rather sordid fraternity. The influence of the Manchester School 
was greater than its parliamentary voting power. It never became a 
governing party, but its ideas suffused the policy of both Liberals find 
Conservatives, of the latter imtil 1870, of the former imtil a later date. 
So, for five-and-twenty years at least, the doctrine was implicit in the 
policy of the Colonial Office that settlement colonies were not a sound 
investment. Their tutelage whilst immature was incompatible with 
the claims of industrial enterprise; and when fully developed they 
would go their own way as America had done. They were an encum- 
brance to be dropped as convenience dictated. 

To turn now to the transactions of this period, the first which claims 
attention is the establishment of free trade as Great Britain’s fiscal 
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poliijy. Huskisson had swept away imperial monopoly ; Peel (1841-6) 
and Lord John Russell (1846-62) swept away imperial preference. 
The free-trade budgets placed the colonies on a level with their foreign 
competitors in the home market. This left them with a sense of giving 
and not receiving by means of the shipping restrictions still maintained 
by the Navigation Acts. Canada protested, and the Acts were repealed 
in 1849. From that it was an inevitable step to fiscal autonomy in the 
colonies as soon as responsible government should be established in 
them, and the Canadian tariff of 1859 set up the precedent. It was 
extensively followed, since the colonies, with infant manufactures 
exposed to experienced competition, were not generally impressed by 
the advantages of free trade. All the fiscal advantages of the imperial 
connection having gone, it was now open to the Manchester men to 
point out that the Empire had become an expensive luxury. They 
enlarged upon the cost of colonial defence — ^£4,000,000 a year for 
military establishments alone — and upon the fact that by the middle 
of the century we were doing as much trade with the United States 
as with all the colonies combined, at an expense of only £15,000 a year 
for consular services.^ This was the materialist view. It received 
support, upon different grounds, from Sir William Molesworth, the last 
survivor of the Radical imperialists, who declared that the presence 
of imperial garrisons was certain to check the enjoyment of responsible 
government.^ Gladstone also, whose purview was wider than that of 
Manchester, was by now a convert to the Greek idea of empire. The 
ideal in his heart — although his later actions sometimes belied it — ^was 
that of the commonwealth of free nations, linked by racial sentiment 
alone, and he agreed with Molesworth that no community could be 
really free that did not undertake its own defence.® 

The upshot was a Committee of investigation in 1861 and the passing 
by the House of Commons in 1862 of a resolution that self-governing 
colonies ought to imdertake their own defence against internal and 
local enemies, and further that they should assist in their external de- 
fence in wars arising out of general imperial policy. ^ In pursuance 
of the resolution imperial garrisons were withdrawn or greatly reduced 
in the course of the ensuing decade. 

This procedure of the sixties may be read in two ways, in accord- 
ance with the views of its several promoters. It marked at once the 
nadir of imperial faith — a disguised approach to disruption — and the 
progress of the more healthy spirit overseas which took its rise in re- 
sponsible government. The former attitude, in spite of the rather 
lukewarm hopefulness of Russell and Gladstone, was predominant at 
home, as there are many pronouncements to indicate. Disraeli, for 

' Currey, Colonial Policy^ pp. 152-4. 

* In 1848 and 1851 (Sir Charles Lucas, The Empire ai War, Oxford, 1921, i. pp. 76-86). 

* Lucas, loe. cit, and Paul Knaplund, passim, 

* Lucas, p. 86. For a summaiy of the execution of this policy see Lucas, op, ciL and 
A. B. Keith, Responsible Qovernmeni in Dominions, iii. pp. 1248-57. 
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example, remarked in 1852, “ These wretched colonies will all be inde- 
pendent in a few years, and they are a millstone round our necks.’’ 
In 1864 Sir F. Rogers, afterwards permanent head of the Colonial 
Office, alluded to “ what we are, I suppose, all looking to, the eventual 
parting company on good terms.” In 1869 Lord Granville, Gladstone’s 
Colonial Secretary, wrote to the Governor-General of Canada : “ You 
will also be good enough to bring to my notice any line of policy or any 
measures which, without implying on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government any wish to change abruptly our relations, would gradually 
prepare both countries for a friendly relaxation of them.” ^ 

Overseas the omens were more favourable, although towards 1870 
the home attitude was putting a strain upon natural loyalty. The 
Crimean War evoked loyal addresses from Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New South Wales and Tasmania, contributions to distress funds, and 
the raising of volunteer corps to release imperial troops.* The Austra- 
lasian colonies entered upon responsible government, not in a spirit of 
scoring off the central authority, but with its cordial goodwill. In 
1858-9 Sir George Grey reported from South Africa that there was a 
possibility of bringing the Boer Republics into a federation within the 
Empire ; but he was severely reprimanded for the initiative he had 
taken in the matter, and nothing came of it. The impulse to the 
coufederation of British North America in the Dominion of 1867 was 
entirely colonial, and here the home government was wise enough to 
acquiesce. In Australia and New Zealand there were special causes 
of irritation, and the goodwill of the Crimean War period was succeeded 
fifteen years later by a wave of freely worded censure. In 1870 New 
Zealand, incredible as it now may seem, was talking of a Declaration 
of Independence or of volimtary annexation to the United States.® 
In retrospect, however, more of good than of evil is discernible. It 
was indispensable to the later development of the Empire to make 
a complete break with the habits and traditions of a world that had 
passed away. The Manchester School and the Laodiceans of the sixties 
made that break, and in so doing they were building better than they 
knew. Already the constructive forces that succeeded them were 
drawing together from various directions, and the Empire was prepar- 
ing to cross the intangible line that marks the distinction between its 
records before and after 1870. 

^ Quoted Knaplund, p. 99. * Lucas, pp. 66*8. 

* Egerton, Colonial Policy, p. 395. 



CHAPTER IV 


CANADA FROM CONQUEST TO DOMINION 

Of the constituent members of the present family of British nations 
Canada is the greatest, after the mother-country, in the size of its white 
population. It is also the senior in date of establishment, and in it 
were first worked out those problems of internal government and 
imperial relationship whose solutions were afterwards applied to the 
white dominions of the southern hemisphere. For these reasons it is 
useful to study the history of Canada before turning to that of South 
Africa and Australasia. 

(i) The French and British Canadas^ 1760-1816 

At the time of the British conquest in 1760 Canada proper exclusive 
of the maritime provinces contained about 70,000 white inhabitants, 
all of French nationality. They were thinly settled along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, the majority between Quebec and Montreal. Two 
main occupations, agriculture and fur-trading in the western wilderness, 
gave rise to two very different types in the population. In the settled 
regions social organization was feudal, the seigneurs held the land 
on a system of tenure which originated in mediaeval France, and the 
peasants as sub-tenants yielded them the ancient feudal dues and 
taxes. The hunting and trading element was wandering and undis- 
ciplined, approximating more to the Indian than the European mode of 
life, and largely outside the social scheme. Religious orders, particularly 
the Jesuits, were well endowed. The French government had been 
corrupt and oppressive, and was little regretted by any class. The 
people were generally lacking in political instinct and ideas of the 
citizen’s rights and duties. They were quite content to live under 
absolute rule so long as that rule was reasonably just. The priests 
had great influence with them, and the priests, being promised tolera- 
tion, very sensibly refrained from agitation against the new government. 

For the first four years General Murray, who had received the surren- 
der of the French army at Montreal, carried on the administration upon 
military lines. He made his wishes known by means of proclamations, 
and quickly gained the goodwill of the Canadians. By the terms of 
the capitulation and the peace lareaty of 1763 Catholicism was to be 
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tolerated, the property of the clergy, with certain exceptions, to be 
confirmed to them, and all who wished it to have permission to with- 
draw freely to France. The French ofl&cials thus took their departure, 
but few of the Canadians followed their example. Of the religious 
orders, the Jesuits alone were expelled. Murray’s chief trouble arose 
from the influx of a few hundreds of British Protestants, mainly from 
the American colonies. These persons, numbering about 300 in 1764, 
apparently took for granted that they were to exploit the whole popula- 
tion for their own benefit. They were loud in protest against religious 
toleration, and quick to demand a “ representative ” assembly in 
which they alone should occupy the seats. Murray described them 
as “ the most immoral collection of men I ever knew.” They on their 
side accused him and his officers of unduly favouring the French 
seigneurs by reason of social aflSnities. In 1764 there came into force a 
royal proclamation which introduced a civil element into the govern- 
ment. The governor, with the advice of a nominated council, was 
empowered to issue ordinances having the force of law. He might also 
— although actually he did not — summon an elected assembly. At 
the same time judges and other officials arrived from England to in- 
augurate the English criminal and civil codes. The former was inevit- 
able, but the latter proved a snare to the Canadians, who were totally 
ignorant of its intricacies and accustomed to their equally complicated 
feudal tenures. Much sharp practice and legal tyranny arose from 
this attempt to enforce the English civil law. Murray also declared 
that the civilian officials sent out to him were of poor character, and it 
is obvious that he was more at his ease with the French colonists, 
who were used to military obedience. He quitted the province in 
1766. 

His successor was Sir Guy Carleton, also a soldier who had seen 
Canadian service in the Seven Years’ War. Carleton, in the course of 
a long career, proved himself one of the soundest colonial administrators 
England has produced. His principles and methods were similar to 
those of Murray. He desired to conciliate the French, to restrain the 
intolerance and oppression of incoming adventurers who were fortune- 
hunters rather than true colonists, and to rule with a minimum of 
constitutional machinery in a country which had no political ambitions. 
He had, in fact, justly appreciated the needs of Canada, for which at 
that juncture a paternal despotism was the only workable form of 
government. By an ordinance he partially restored the French civil 
law, but confusion still continued. The Catholic clergy also, although 
holding their property and uqjiisturbed in their functions, were uncer- 
tain of their position in the matter of tithes. For these reasons it 
became necessary to regulate the administration by a new Act of the 
British Parliament. 

The Quebec Act of 1774 declared that it was inexpedient to call a 
representative assembly, and decreed that the governor should rule 
by the aid of a nominated council of not more than twenty-three persons. 
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These were to be residents of the province and chosen without restric* 
tion of nationality or religion. Criminal cases were to be tried by jury 
under English law, and civil cases without jury under Frencn law. 
Roman Catholics were to pay tithes for the support of their priests. 
The Earl of Chatham, apparently moved by Protestant bias, stigmatized 
the Act as cruel, oppressive and odious. The consensus of modern 
judgment is expressed by Sir C. P. Lucas, who describes it as “ a just 
and generous measure ... to the credit of English good sense, in dealing 
with the actual facts of a diflEicult position, and the prejudices and 
feelings of an alien people.” ^ Less wise, perhaps, were the clauses 
defining the limits of the province, since they contributed largely to the 
outbreak of the War of American Independence in the following year. 
Canada under the proclamation of 1763-4 had consisted of a strip some 
fifty miles in average width on the southern bank of the St. Lawrence 
and of another about a hundred miles wide on the northern bank. 
The western boundary had run just beyond Montreal and the Ottawa 
river, far short of the Great Lakes. The Quebec Act now enlarged these 
borders so as to bring within the Canadian government the whole of 
the Great Lakes and of the wide lands to the southward in the angle 
of the Mississippi and the Ohio. By this decision Canada received 
territories shutting off New York, Pennsylvania and to some extent 
Virginia from future expansion. Those colonies might plausibly 
argue, in fact, that from their point of view the Seven Years’ War 
had been won in vain. The Ohio lands were at this time very sparsely 
occupied. Another transfer of less importance was that of Labrador 
from the government of Newfoundland to that of Quebec. 

On the outbreak of the War of Independence in 1775 the American 
Congress undertook the conquest of Canada ; and after the surprisal 
of the British garrisons holding the forts on Lake Champlain it looked 
as though the task would be an easy one. Two columns invaded Canada, 
one by way of Lake Champlain and Montreal under Robert Montgomery, 
the other under Benedict Arnold marching through wild country 
from Maine to the southern bank of the St. Lawrence opposite 
Quebec. Carleton had sent away most of his regular troops to the 
assistance of Gage at Boston. With what forces he could gather he 
attempted to make head against Montgomery. The latter, however, 
captured Montreal with little difficulty, and Carleton, with the loss of 
all the garrison, barely made his personal escape down the river to 
organize the defence of Quebec. The French Canadians, had they 
chosen, could have inclined the balance of victory decisively to one side 
or the other. Instead they remained neutral. The Americans had 
entered the country with stirring proclamations about deliverance 
from tyranny, but the Canadians disliked the intruders and very few 
joined them. On the other hand, Carleton was disappointed at receiv- 
ing no support from his subjects, for he had supposed that the Quebec 
Act would have rendered them fcmatically loyal. The seigneurs and 
^History of Canada^ 176S-1812, Oxford, 1909, p. 89. 
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the clergy worked for him, but their influence was insufficient to stir 
the people at large. Canada as a whole stood sullenly aloof whilst 
two alien governments competed for the mastery of her soil. Mont- 
gomery had taken Montreal in November. By the middle of December 
he joined hands with Arnold on the Plains of Abraham before Quebec. 
The besiegers numbered from two to three thousand, whilst Carleton 
commanded a very mixed force of some 1700 within the walls. On the 
last night of 1776 the Americans attempted a surprise attack. They 
found the garrison vigilant and were beaten off with the loss of Mont- 
gomery killed and Arnold wounded. The latter continued the siege 
in somewhat languid fashion until naval relief arrived for Carleton 
in May, 1776. The Americans then retreated, and by midsummer 
were entirely cleared from Canada. In October the British destroyed 
the American flotilla on Lake Champlain and opened the way for the 
expedition which Burgojme led to the Hudson with such disastrous 
results in the following year. With the remaining operations of the 
War of Independence Canada proper was only indirectly concerned. 
The Franco-American alliance of 1778 promoted this immunity, 
since either partner was somewhat suspicious of the other’s designs 
in the north, and neither was willing to risk giving offence to the other.^ 
In 1778-9 the great tract between the Ohio and the Mississippi, trans- 
ferred to Canada by the Quebec Act, fell into American hands, largely 
through the energy of George Rogers Clark, a partisan leader in this 
thinly populated region. 

British statesmen opened the peace negotiations in a mood of disgust 
with all settlement colonies ; and at first they were inclined to hand 
over Canada to the United States as not worth keeping amid the 
general ruin of the American empire. As time went on, however, they 
changed their plan, and insisted upon retaining the province. The 
boundary between Nova Scotia, Canada and Maine was left uncertain ; 
farther west the line cut the northern end of Lake Champlain, then 
followed the centres of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron and Superior and 
the course of the La Pluie River from Superior to the Lake of the 
Woods. This gave the entire Ohio region to the United States and nulli- 
fied the territorial decisions of the Quebec Act. No further westward 
definition was attempted, since the country was as yet unoccupied. 
The Maine boundary gave rise to much subsequent negotiation and 
was not finally settled until 1842. 

By a special article in the treaty the American Congress imdertook 
to do its best to secure fair treatment for those of the colonists who had 
fought for George III. This promise remained a dead letter. Congress 
had as yet little authority over its constituent states, and in every one 
of them the victorious republicans persecuted the unhappy loyalists 
with the utmost rancour. The result was a general exodus of one of 
the best elements in the population. The loyalists, by their sacrifice 
of property and life in a losing cause, had demonstrated a patriotiam 

^ Lttoas, op, cU, p. 184. 
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and devotion to duty at least as great as that of the fathers of the Re- 
public who had taken up arms in 1776. With more generous behaviour 
on the part of the victors, the majority would probably have acquiesced 
in the result of the war and their children would have grown up good 
citizens of the United States. Such is the teaching of history in parallel 
cases. As it was, the loss of America was the gain of Canada and the 
British Empire. The loyalists emigrated northwards in large numbers, 
peopled the almost empty maritime provinces at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, and created the new British colony of Upper Canada to the 
west of Montreal and Quebec. 

The first immigration of British settlers into Nova Scotia had taken 
place in 1749. After the Seven Years’ War many New Englanders 
also entered the province, and the total population amounted to some 
13,000 in 1767, of whom perhaps half were Americans.^ In 1758 
Nova Scotia received a grant of representative government. Ten years 
later Prince Edward Island was separated from it and began an inde- 
pendent existence under somewhat unsatisfactory conditions, the whole 
of its land having been allotted to a small number of ex-officers of the 
British Army. This system of large estates owned by persons with 
resources insufficient for their development retarded the progress of 
the island. In view of the origins of its population, it is not surprising 
that Nova Scotia showed some sjonpathy with the American Revolu- 
tion. After the peace, however, a great influx of loyalists altered its 
tone. Numbering 28,000 in all, about 12,000 of them settled in the 
western districts bordering upon Maine, and in 1784 this region became 
the separate province of New Brunswick, with a representative assem- 
bly of its own. 

At the same time the flow of loyalists poured by the land and sea 
routes into Upper Canada, and colonized the northern shores of the 
Great Lakes. Amongst these must be reckoned not only the white 
men but also a large proportion of the Six Nations, who had fought 
for George III. and now preferred to emigrate in order to remain under 
British rule. The Mohawk tribe crossed the border en masse under 
their educated chieftain Joseph Brant. They received a grant of land 
upon a river flowing into Lake Erie, and their descendants are to be 
found there at the present day.* About 10,000 white loyalists settled 
in Upper Canada immediately after the peace, and by 1791 the number 
had risen to 25,000. The total number entering all parts of British 
North America has been variously estimated at from 40,000 to 60,000, 
the latter figure being based on the most recent investigation.* In 
1789 they were ofiScially granted the title of United Empire Loyalists 
for themselves and their descendants. They made Canada a British 
nation in a sense which seemed improbable before their advent. 

^ Sir J. G. Boorinot, Canada under Briiuh RuUy Cambridge, 1900, p. 61. 

* George Bryce, The Canadian People, 2nd edn., London, 1914, pp. 218-21. Thia 
work gives many interesting details of t^ loyalist emigration. 

* Authority cited in Lucas, op, cU, p. 226. 
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Sir Guy Carleton had resigned his governorship in 1778 on account 
of a quarrel with Lord George Germaine, the Secretary for America. 
His successor was Sir Frederick Haldimand, a Swiss oflScer of long 
service in the British Army. Haldimand carried on the government 
in the tradition already established. He had some trouble with certain 
of the Canadian clergy, who, after the entry of France into the Ajnerican 
war, were inclined to modify their previous loyalty to British rule. 
In other respects his tenure of power passed uneventfully. He quitted 
Canada in 1784. Carleton, now created Lord Dorchester, who had been 
commander-in-chief at New York in 1782-3, was reappointed governor 
of Canada, and arrived in 1786. The influx of British settlers gave rise 
to a demand for representative government. For several years a series 
of petitions to this effect crossed the Atlantic, together with one or two 
counter-petitions from the French Canadians deprecating the proposal. 
The imperial authorities were confronted with a problem new in our 
colonial history — how to establish representative institutions in a 
country containing a minority of British Protestants of advanced 
political training and undoubted loyalty, and a majority of French 
Catholics politically inexperienced and not too enthusiastic for the 
imperial connection. To grant the franchise to the one section whilst 
withholding it from the. other would have been disastrous. To admit 
both to equal participation in one representative body would have 
entailed the placing of the British minority permanently under the heel 
of the French majority. Pitt therefore took the course suggested in 
a Loyalist petition, and divided Canada into two provinces, each with 
an assembly of its own. Lord Dorchester disapproved of this division, 
although it is difficult to imagine any workable alternative suitable 
to the circumstances. 

The Canadian Constitutional Act of 1791 established for Upper Canada 
a legislative council of seven or more members to be nominated by 
the Crown, and an assembly of sixteen or more to be elected by the 
inhabitants on a franchise which included virtually all landowners. 
For Lower Canada (i.e. the original French colony) the corresponding 
bodies were to number not less than fifteen and fifty respectively. 
A lieutenant-governor with a nominated executive coimcil was to pre- 
side over each province, and a governor-in-chief over the whole country, 
although in practice the governor-in-chief tended to limit his attentions 
to Lower Canada. Lands were to be set aside for the endowment 
of the Protestant clergy, and the Catholics were to continue to pay 
tithes to their own priests. The system of land tenure was to be 
English in the upper province and French or English at the option 
of tike grantee in the lower ; the criminal code was to be that of England 
in both. The assemblies obtained the principal control of taxation, 
but they had no direct power of influencing or dismissing the executive.^ 

' The executive power was ultimately in the hands of the governor. The executive 
oouncib which advised him comprised some persons who hiM seats in the legislative 
oounci]fi» but none who were meml^rs of the popular assemhUes (Lucas, op, ciL pp. 252-3). 
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The constitution was therefore of the representative but not responsible 
type which had worked so badly in America in the previous period. 
These arrangements, of course, did not apply to the maritime provinces, 
three of which already enjoyed representative government. The 
fourth. Cape Breton Island, had been separated from Nova Scotia in 
1784 and was re-annexed to it in 1820. Newfoundland also, then and 
throughout her history, had no political connection with the provinces 
on the mainland. 

Under the Act of 1791 Canada continued to be governed for nearly 
fifty years. At the outset it worked well, although, in addition to 
withholding responsible government, it embodied some fruitful causes 
of disagreement. The geographical position of Upper Canada forced 
the bulk of her external trade to pass through the lower province. 
It thus became possible for the custom house at Quebec to squeeze 
and almost to strangle its neighbour’s commerce. Disputes early 
arose on this score, and in 1795 it was agreed that duties for the two 
provinces should be jointly collected at Quebec at a uniform rate. 
Upper Canada receiving one-eighth of the proceeds. As her trade 
increased this proportion grew imtil in 1838 it was two-fifths. In 
spite of this arrangement the imperial parliament had to intervene 
with the Canada Trade Act in 1822 to prevent.unjust treatment of one 
province by the other. Another source of trouble lay in the presence 
of an appreciable and growing British element in Lower Canada. 
British merchants were established in large numbers at Quebec and 
Montreal, and British settlers were taking up land in the district known 
as the Eastern Townships. These people considered themselves be- 
trayed by the Act, and Adam Lymburner, their spokesman, had pro- 
tested at the bar of the House of Commons against its passage. At 
first the French took little interest in their new political privileges. 
Then a change in their attitude gradually became manifest. The 
influence of the seigneurs declined with the abolition of feudal authority, 
and few of them were elected to the assembly. The peasants, on the 
other hand, realized their political power, and formed an exaggerated 
notion of the uses to which it could be put. Their votes tended to return 
demagogues and sensationalists to power, and the growth of British 
immigration supplied a grievance which was easily exploited. The 
aggressive tendency of the French is illustrated by the appearance 
in 1806 of their first newspaper, Le Canadien, with the motto, “ Nos 
institutions, notre langue, et nos lois.” This paper freely abused the 
authorities, and in 1810 Sir James Craig, then govemor-in-chief, sujp- 
pressed it. Upper Canada remained tranquil for a generation after the 
serration, but there also the seeds of trouble lay in the faulty land 
policy, by which jobbers were enabled to engross larger areas than they 
could develop, and in the irresponsibility of the executive, whereby 
an oligarchy was tempted to seize an undue amount of influence and 
patronage. 

The war of 1812*16 with the United States checked these disruptive 
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tendencies and temporarily united all Canada in a common effort of 
patriotism. The conflict sprang out of the Continental System of 
Napoleon and the Orders in Council of the British government, which 
inflicted hardships upon neutral trade ; the searching of American ships 
for British deserters; the grievance of American frontiersmen at 
Canadian support of the unsubdued Indians ; and the strife of political 
parties in the United States. The southern and recently founded western 
states were anti-British and convinced that the conquest of Canada 
would be an easy imdertaking.^ New England, on the other hand, with 
a great maritime trade at stake, was unwilling to go to war. Neverthe- 
less war was declared in the summer of 1812, and the invasion of Upper 
Canada began. General Sir Isaac Brock rallied the British forces and 
lost his own life in his victory over the invaders at Queenston Heights. 
The Loyalists, serving in the militia, proved their worth to the Empire, 
and by the end of the year Canadian soil was free. The story repeated 
itself on a larger scale in 1813. The Americans took Toronto, then 
called York, and destroyed the government buildings and private 
property ; in Upper Canada either side suffered defeats ; in Lower 
Canada an invasion of the Montreal region by way of Lake Champlain 
was utterly routed at Chateauguay and Chrysler’s Farm, victories won 
by the French and British respectively. When the year closed the 
Americans held nothing but the frontier post of Amherstburg. Again 
in 1814 the flood of invasion poured in, to be turned back at the final 
decisive battle of Lundy’s Lane near Niagara Falls. Meanwhile in 
Europe Napoleon had fallen, and reinforcements of Peninsular veterans 
were crossing the Atlantic. The Americans had committed wanton 
destruction in Canadian towns and villages. In retaliation a British 
force landed on the American coast and took and burned the 
public buildings at W ashington, the federal capital. Amother expedition 
which attempted to capture New Orleans in the south was disastrously 
repulsed early in 1815. The combatants here were in ignorance of the 
fact that peace had already been signed at Ghent at the close of the 
previous year. The causes of the conflict had been bound up in the great 
Napoleonic war. With its cessation all such questions as the rights of 
neutrals had lost their immediate interest, and the United States had 
found that conquest of their northern neighbour was no easy matter. 
The peace therefore restored the general status quo ante bellum. Neither 
party had anything to gain by continuing. Great Britain was ex- 
hausted by twenty-two years of strife since 1793 ; the American 
Union was threatened with the secession of the New England states,^ 
which had become increasingly restive as the war went on and the tale 
of maritime losses mounted. 

^ There were only 1500 regular troops in Upper Canada at the outbreak of war. 

• Cambridge Modem HUtory, vii, p. 348. 
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(ii) The failure of representative government^ 1816-1840 

The American war led in both the Canadas to a strengthening of 
patriotism and national character which at first promised beneficent 
results for the future. That the promise was sadly belied was due in 
the main to two facts : the growth of racial antipathy between the 
French Canadians and the British immigrants, and the continuance of 
a faulty system of colonial governance. The tenets of the old colonial 
system had still suflGicient vitality to demand that the executive govern- 
ment should represent the wishes of statesmen at home, and not those 
of public opinion in the colony. The latter was required to content 
itself with the passage through its assembly of laws not objectionable 
to the supervising authority in London ; in case of disaOTeement it 
must give way. So far as French Canada was concerned tne imperial 
government merits little blame for its attitude, for there is no doubt 
that, owing to political inexperience, complete self-government in the 
early years of the nineteenth century would have produced greater 
evils than did the system actually in force. The difficulty was one which 
time alone could cure. In Upper Canada again, a condition existed 
which almost amounted to a racial schism. On the one hand was the 
dominant party of United Empire Loyalists, conscious of their suffer- 
ings and merits, proud of their services ; on the other the newer immi- 
grants, some direct from the British Isles, the jetsam of the Industrial 
Revolution, others of American origin, who had crossed the border 
not for love of British institutions but for desire of the lands which 
their countrymen had failed to conquer in war. It was hard for the 
Loyalists to yield equality to these newcomers, and hard for the imperial 
government to compel them to do so. In this case also time was the 
only solvent of the problem. From this point of view the long struggles 
which distracted Canada and culminated in the rebellions of 1837 are 
pathetic because they were needlessly premature ; nevertheless they 
constituted the final trial and condemnation of the controlled represen- 
tative system, and when they came to a head the time was ripe for the 
remedy — colonial self-government complete and unalloyed. 

Lower Canada had been entirely loyal to the British connection dur- 
ing the American invasions. Its prejudices would have received little 
respect in the event of a conquest, and its victory at Chateauguay had 
been one of the most complete of the war. Sir George Prevost the 
governor had been personally popular, and his departure was regretted. 
His successor Sir John Sherbrooke (1816-18) was also well liked, and 
took a politic step in procuring the admission of the Catholic bishop 
of Quebec to a seat on the executive council. Nevertheless with this 
exception the executive was entirely in English hands, and the racial 
stru^le proved to have been delayed rather than averted, when the 
Duke of Richmond (1819-20) took office. The issue upon which all anti- 
pathies concentrated was the collection of revenue and control of 
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expenditure. The assembly entered upon a feud with the judges and 
refused to vote adequate and permanent salaries for them and other 
public officials. It also prejudiced the interests of Upper Canada by 
manipulation of the customs payable at Quebec. On the question of 
salaries the Duke of Richmond and his successor the Earl of Dalhousie 
(1820-28) demanded the provision of a permanent civil list as indis- 
pensable to the public service. Failing to obtain this, Dalbousie re- 
commended the reunion of the two provinces, and the British Parlia- 
ment considered a bill for the purpose in 1822. The Canada Trade 
Act of that year regulated the customs matter, but the reunion bill 
was dropped. The proposal gave further offence to the French, although 
it was welcomed by the British of Lower Canada. During this period 
Louis Papineau, the speaker of the assembly, stood forward as the most 
irreconcilable leader of discontent. He was an honest and enthusiastic 
democrat, but violent in speech and carried away by impracticable 
ideals of a Canadian nation in which the British element should have no 
place. He indulged in personalities against Lord Dalhousie and 
gradually became a revolutionist when opposition hardened against 
his schemes. It is interesting to compare these nationalist and demo- 
cratic tendencies in Canada with the similar movements which per- 
meated the whole of Europe during the generation following the 
Napoleonic war. 

The deadlock between the executive and the assembly, overcome 
only by makeshift expedients such as the payment from imperial 
funds of monies which the assembly refused, outlasted Dalhousie’s 
rule. An attempt at conciliation in 1831 took the shape of an Act 
giving control of certain Crown revenues to the Canadian legislatures 
in the hope that they would then provide a civil list. Upper Canada 
acceded, but the French province did not. In 1834, under Papineau’s 
direction, the assembly at Quebec passed ninety-two resolutions em- 
bodying its grievances and their suggested remedies. The principal 
demands at this time were : (1) control of finance by the assembly alone ; 
(2) an elective legislative council ; (3) the assembly to have a share in 
nominating the executive council; (4) the abatement of patronage 
abuses ; (5) the remedying of anomalies in land tenure ; (6) tiie discon- 
tinuance of the activities of the chartered British American Land 
Company which brought in British immigrants.^ Foolish speeches 
in the British Parliament, such as those of the radical Joseph Hume, 
fomented the trouble, and the imperial ministers took i^p the position 
of refusing to countenance the political demands in the above list. 
Nevertheless they decided to send out a new govemor-in-chief , the Earl 
of Grosford, at the head of a commission of investigation. Gosford, the 
first governor who had not been a soldier, failed to render the govern- 
ment’s decisions palatable. The Lower Canadian Assembly met for 
the last time in August, 1837, and passed resolutions of protest. Papi- 
neau bitterly declared that all British officials were alike ; and he and 
* Sir 0. P. Lucas, Lord DuthmCa Beport, 3 vok., Oxford, 1912, i. pp, 66*6. 
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his supporters, scarcely considering the gravity of the step, prepared 
for revolution. 

In Upper Canada, a parallel contest had been in progress since the 
peace of 1814. Here, as we have said, the issue was between old and 
new colonists — in fact, between oligarchy and democracy. It was now 
thirty years since the United Empire Loyalists had made the province. 
As a caste they were beginning to lose their outline and to merge with 
the general population. Nevertheless their conception of ascendancy 
lived on in the shape of the Family Compact, the name given to a 
closely allied body of politicians who monopolized the seats upon the 
executive and legislative councils, the majority of public appointments, 
and in general the distribution of patronage. Not all of the Family 
Compact were U.E. Loyalists ; and some of the Loyalists were to be 
found in the liberal party which opposed the Compact. Yet it is broadly 
true to say that the latter was the outcome of the Loyalist clan-spirit. 
Political and economic motives clashed in the matter of American immi- 
gration. Loyalist feeling made for the exclusion of American settlers, 
but their entry increased the demand for, and therefore the value of, 
land. In practice they were therefore admitted, but subjected to 
political disabilities such as incapacity to sit in the assembly ; and the 
oligarchical party were naturally tempted to apply these distinctions 
to other newcomers from the British Isles. One fact emerges from the 
political record of the time : if the Family Compact was a minority in 
the state, so also were its liberal opponents ; for the latter were by no 
means consistently successful at the polls, and the Compact had some- 
times a majority in the assembly. The bulk of the Upper Canadians, 
working hard for their living, took little interest in politics, and dis- 
content was neither widespread nor deep-seated. The only question which 
really caused general indignation was that of the clergy reserves and the 
distribution of certain other lands. The Act of 1791 had set aside one- 
seventh of all imoccupied lands for the endowment of a Protestant 
clergy. This was interpreted to apply only to the two established 
churches of Great Britain, the Anglican and the Presbyterian. Other 
denominations, of whom the Methodists claimed to equal the Anglicans 
in numbers, found themselves excluded. Other lands which caused 
heartburning were those allotted to discharged soldiers and officers 
after the signing of peace in 1783 and 1814. These persons frequently 
had no means of working their grants, and sold them on easy terms to 
speculators. Hence the genuine pioneer found his holding cut ofE from 
those of his neighbours by large tracts of waste, co-operation was hin- 
dered, and public works, roads, bridges and the like, were in a backward 
condition. 

Turning to the steps by which the old system of government broke 
down, we find the first embodied in the case of Robert Gourlay, who 
emigrated from Scotland in 1817. Gourlay somewhat inadvisedly 
drew attention to the methods of the oligarchy by directing a series of 
leading questions on social and political matters to each township in 
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the province. The fact of his being a newcomer rendered his conduct 
the more presumptuous in the eyes of the ruling body, and they deter- 
mined to make him a signal example. They proceeded against him 
under a statute originally directed against the intrusion of seditious 
aliens, and sentenced him to banishment. On his refusal to go they 
imprisoned him for several months, and when he again came before 
the court his mind had given way. He finally left Canada in 1820. 
This case proved a Pyrrhic victory for the Family Compact, for it opened 
the eyes of many to the actual state of the liberties of the citizen in 
the province. In 1824 William Lyon Mackenzie, another Scottish 
immigrant, started a Radical and anti-government newspaper. The 
Colonial Advocate, Unlike Gourlay he throve on persecution, for 
the sacking of his premises by the young men of the Compact yielded 
him increased popularity and monetary compensation to continue the 
struggle. Mackenzie and his friends put their finger on the real sore 
by demanding the responsibility of the executive ministers to the 
assembly, a principle which the French Canadians seem never to have 
appreciated at its true value.^ Mackenzie became the leader of the 
reformers in the assembly, from which body his opponents voted his 
expulsion on trifling grounds on more than one occasion. In 1834 
he was elected Mayor of Toronto when that city received its first muni- 
cipal organization. Sir John Colbome, a Peninsular veteran, was at 
tins time lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada. Whilst deploring the 
tactlessness of the dominant party he was convinced that the govern- 
ment could only be safely entrusted to their hands, and he therefore 
gave no countenance to the Liberals. In 1836 he gave place to Sir Francis 
Bond Head, one of his last acts having been the endowment of forty- 
four new rectories, to the chagrin of the dissenters. Head at first made 
a parade of liberal principles and nominated two or three reformers to 
seats on the council. Soon, however, the Family Compact gained him 
over, and he so far forgot his dignity as to become their whole-hearted 
partisan. In 1836 he dissolved the assembly, which then showed a 
Liberal majority. Mackenzie’s people had been talking unwisely about 
separation from the Empire, and Head seized the opportunity to make 
loyalty to the throne, T/^ch with the bulk of the people was never in 
doubt, the election issue. By so doing he obtained a majority for his 
party, but he drove the extremists into the very course of action which 
ne denounced and professed to dread. In the closing months of 1837, 
in Upper as in Lower Canada, armed rebellion was brewing.^ 

^ Prof. H. E. £gerton*B volume on Canadian history in Lucas* Historical Qeog. of 
the British Colonies (vol. v. pt. ii.) should be compared with the works of Bourinot and 
Lucas, already cited, for this period. Bryce’s History of the Canadian People gives 
excellent sketches of the characters and careers not only of Mackenzie but of Bidwell, 
Rolph and other leaders whom there has been no space to mention in the above account. 

*Miss AUeen Dunham, in Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-18S6, London, 
1927, pp. 162^6, makes it clear that the existence of responsible government in the 
Mother Country was a thing unrealized by many people at this time. It was customary 
to speak of the Canadian constitution of 1791 as similar to that of Great Britain. The 
3onoeption of responsibility emerges in Canada in 1828-9« 
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The rebellions of 1837, regarded as a military effort to separate 
Canada from the Empire, were of trifling significance. As a political 
demonstration they were a weighty and successful performance, for 
they made colonial policy a first-class question with statesmen in Eng- 
land, and led to decisions whose effects were felt thousands of miles 
from the banks of the St. Lawrence. The actual events need only a brief 
narration. In November there was a virtual break-down of the civil 
authority in the Montreal region, the centre of sedition in Lower 
Canada. Sir John Colborne, who had taken command of the troops 
there on his supersession by Head in the upper province, took measures 
to cope with an outbreak. It began with the attempted arrest of some 
revolutionary leaders. Dr. Wolfred Nelson held an improvised fort 
at St. Denis and repulsed a first attack by the troops. He was after- 
wards defeated and captured. Another band of insurgents at St, 
Charles was likewise dispersed. These places were on the Richelieu 
River. At St. Eustache, north-west of Montreal, more prolonged 
fighting took place, and a number of French Canadians with their 
leader Dr. Chenier were killed when the village was stormed on Decem- 
ber 14. All was over in a month from the commencement. Papineau 
had fled to the United States when the first shots were fired. In Upper 
Canada the rebellion lasted little more than a week. Mackenzie gathered 
a half-armed mob and attempted to surprise Toronto. After some 
parleying, in which Head took a somewhat shifty course, the troops 
attacked and dispersed the rebels. Mackenzie escaped across the 
border, and two of his followers were executed. In Lower Canada 
there were no executions in 1837, but on an attempted recrudescence 
in the following year Colborne hanged twelve of the ringleaders. In 
either province an inconsiderable minority had rebelled, against the 
sense of the people at large whether French or British. 

The very feebleness of the revolt might have tempted the British 
government to misread its significance. Had George III. put down the 
Bostonians with equal ease sixty years before, we may be fairly sure 
that he would have made no great modification in the colonial policy 
of his empire. It is to the credit of Lord J ohn Russell, the most energetic 
member of the Melbourne ministry of the day, that he realized the need 
of a thorough investigation of the Canadian question. British states- 
men had learnt much since 1774 — amongst other things, that a minority 
can make a successful revolution if its grievances are allowed to fester 
too long without redress. The ministers therefore turned to the group 
of men who had for the past ten years been studying colonial questions, 
and in 1838 Lord Durham sailed as governor-general of all British North 
America, with Charles Buffer and Gibbon Wakefield in his train, 
Durham was instructed to inquire into and adjust the important 
questions which had arisen in tipper and Lower Canada, and which 
might equally arise in the maritime provinces. His orders were vague 
in detail and evidently designed to leave him a large discretion. 
The latter was further amplified by an Act suspending the Canadian 
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constitution. The ground was thus cleared for a new constructive 
policy. 

Although Lord Durham was a Radical in politics he was a believer 
in civil d^ipline and in maintaining the cohesion of the Empire. He 
stayed only a few months in Canada, but in that time he and his 
assistants accumulated the material upon which he based his Report 
on the Affairs of British North America. His enthusiasm for liberty 
failed to render him a mere conciliator, glossing over difficulties by a 
flow of honeyed phrases. On the contrary, he faced hard questions 
unflinchingly, and gave his considered judgment in courageous terms 
which made him feared as well as respected in the disturbed provinces. 
It is this which makes the Report a political document of permanent 
value. Its main conclusions were twofold : that the Canadas must be 
reunited and that responsible government must be introduced. He 
declared the former step to be necessary as the only means of over- 
coming the “ idle and narrow notion of a petty and visionary nation- 
ality ’’ which had bemused such men as Papineau for twenty barren 
years. Canada, in his view, must be a imited nation, and the French 
ideals must merge in a common citizenship with those of their neigh- 
bours. Responsible government, wherein the people have the choice 
of the executive ministers to do their bidding, formed the complement 
of reunion : only by political responsibility could a colony be trans- 
formed into a nation. But Durham’s conception of responsible govern- 
ment did not carry him so far as the institution extends in practice 
in our own day,^ He would have reserved to imperial control the direc- 
tion of external trade, foreign affairs, and the unoccupied lands, and the 
power of amending the colonial constitution. Great Britain in his day, 
it must be remembered, was still a protectionist country, and the 
Navigation Acts were unrepealed. With regard to the unsettled lands 
Durham was a disciple of Wakefield, and held most strongly that they 
were the patrimony not so much of existing colonists as of the crowded 
masses in the mother-country, “ the ample appanage which God and 
nature have set aside in the New World for those whose lot has assigned 
them but insufficient portions in the Old.” Here, of course, he did not 
see eye to eye with Canadians whom in all other matters he was ready 
to entrust with the complete control of their internal affairs. 

A party intrigue set on foot by Lord Brougham, his personal enemy, 
led to Durham’s resignation before the close of 1838 ; and it fell to 
others to maugurate the new regime which ensued from his Report. 
The imperial government adopted his proposals in the matter of re- 
union, but they were not yet ready to concede fully responsible govern- 
ment. That, however, followed within a few years, largely because 
the Report had prepared the soil for it. Many Canadians, it is clear, 
h^ not previously realized that it would be the cure for much of their 
discontent. Lord John Russell’s Canada Act of 1840 (in force from 

this point see E. M. Wrong, Charles BuUer and BeaparunbU 0(n>enment, Oxford, 
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February, 1841) provided for a united Canadian legislature consisting 
of a legislative council of twenty nominated by the Crown for life, 
and an assembly of eighty-four (42 from each province) elected on 
a fairly wide franchise. The executive ministers were to be chosen 
by the governor-general, which left it open to him to appoint those 
belonging to the ruling party in the assembly, and thus to inaugurate 
responsible government, should he see fit, without formal alteration of 
the constitution. 

The political developments of this period have left little space for 
the record of Canada’s material growth. It is best indicated by the 
statistics of population. In 1815 the latter, including the maritime 
provinces, amounted to about 500,000 ; in 1838 to 1,400,000. Lower 
Canada or, as it was henceforward called, Quebec, was still the most 
populous region. But the continuous flow of emigration from Great 
Britain was rapidly bringing Upper Canada (after 1841 Ontario) to 
an equality. Less than twenty years later, as we shall find, the new 
province outstripped the old. In 1833 a Canadian-built steamer made 
the first transatlantic passage accomplished solely by mechanical 
power. Five years later a regular steamer service began. The wonder- 
ful growth of British North American shipping has been noted in a 
previous chapter. In 1840 there was inaugurated another unifying 
influence in the shape of cheap postage between the mother-country 
and the colonies. Prior to that date the average cost of a letter from 
England to Canada had been between three and four shillings. After- 
wards it was scarcely as many pence. 

(iii) The Establishment of Responsible Government, 1841-54 

Lord John Russell’s objection to responsible government in 1840 
was perfectly logical : if the colonial executive were really responsible 
to the assembly, it could not at the same time be responsible to the im- 
perial authority, and the latter would be devoid of all control of the 
colony. Responsible government thus entailed the severance of political 
supervision. This, in effect, is what has taken place. The common 
sovereignty of the Crown exists on the tacit understanding that it shall 
not be actively exercised, and a natural alliance between the British 
peoples, based upon community of blood, language, institutions and 
ideals, has supplanted the formal bond of the days of merely representa- 
tive government. The statesmen of the mid-nineteenth century saw 
clearly the element of disunion in the new proposals, but scarcely one 
of them foresaw the natural impulse to alliance.^ Some were content 
for the colonies to separate entirely and at once ; others, like Lord 
John Russell, wished to delay the parting and accomplish it by instal- 
ments. Durham, the advocate of responsible government, met the 
objection by proposing to limit its scope and to retain the imperial 

* For these views see J. L. Morison, British Supremacy and Canadian SdJ-Oovem- 
meni, 1830-54, Glasgow, 1919, chap. vii. 
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control of the colony’s external relations. He seems not to have foreseen 
the certainty that a self-governing nation must sooner or later demand 
the direction of its own public lands, of its own foreign trade and fiscal 
policy, and finally, of its foreign relations in general. 

The Canada Act of 1840 thus contained no formal grant of responsible 
government, and the earlier govemors-general imder that Act received 
no instructions to inaugurate it. Nevertheless a demand for it at 
once arose in Canada, and in a few years it was an accomplished fact. 
The first governor-general of the new series was Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
better known as Lord Sydenham. He was a sympathizer with Durham’s 
ideas, and sought to avoid the question of principle by identifying 
himself with the party returned to power at the first election. In 
1841 the new Canadian Parliament passed resolutions asserting : 
(1) That the governor-general is responsible to the imperial authority 
alone ; (2) but that his chief advisers must be in harmony with the 
popular will ; and (3) that it is assumed that the imperial authority 
shall be exercised in conformance with the wishes and interests of the 
province.^ This was to render the working of the Canadian constitu- 
tion dependent, like that of Great Britain, upon the personal goodwill 
of the individuals concerned. Viewed absolutely, it did not appear a 
hopeful arrangement, but the mother-country provided a good pre- 
cedent, and the ensuing years gradually furnished that training in 
forbearance, tact, and political good manners which is really indis- 
pensable to the working of any constitution however logically it may be 
drawn. Lord Sydenham died at the close of 1841 leaving to his successor, 
Sir Charles Bagot, the task of reconciling liberty with supremacy. 
Bagot, during his short reign (1842-3), simply acquiesced in the demand 
for responsible government, and wrote to the Colonial Secretary that 
“ virtually it exists.” ^ This progress was too rapid for the Peel ministry 
now in power at home, and Lord Metcalfe was sent out in 1843 to apply 
the brake and tighten imperial control. He found the task impossible 
to fulfil, and succeeded only in becoming thoroughly unpopular and 
exciting a new period of unrest. He dismissed the Liberal executive 
based on a majority in the assembly, which he found in power on his 
arrival, and carried on with a nominated ministry of his own. The 
experiment would probably have led to serious trouble had not ill- 
health caused his resignation in 1846. After a year during which the 
governor-generalship was given, for military reasons, to Lord Cathcart, 
the office was filled by Lord Elgin, who beUeved in responsible govern- 
ment and was detemodned to e£ow that it did not entail the break-up 
of the Empire. 

In 1847, when Lord Elgin took up his duties, England had just 
adopted Free Trade, the Manchester School was in the ascendant, and 
laissez-faire was the order of the day. Elgin was therefore enabled 
to carry out his policy without interference from home. His plan 
was for the governor-general to retire from the foreground of politics 
* Boariiiot, op, eit, pp, 168-9. • Morison, op, cU. pp. 126-7. 
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and to occupy, like the British sovereign, a position as referee and 
interpreter of the public will. The political colour of the assembly 
was the sole factor dictating his choice of ministers, and they enjoyed 
his countenance only so long as they enjoyed that of the elected body. 
With his rule Canada became a truly democratic state. The latest 
writer on this period describes him as “ the first great constitutional 
governor-general of Canada,’’ who “ remained a consistent guide and 
friend to his new ministers.” ^ He educated both them and their 
opponents in the niceties of political procedure. 

Elgin found the guidance of a newly enfranchised and turbulent 
democracy by no means an easy task. The ministry of 1848 contained 
representatives of the French and British races. To do justice to the 
former a Rebellion Losses Bill proposed to pay compensations in 
Quebec similar to those already granted in Ontario. The Bill was the 
signal for an outburst of racial hatred, and a loud demand that the 
governor-general should exercise his veto. When he refused to depart 
from his constitutional duty rioters attacked him in the streets of 
Montreal, an egg struck him in the face, and a shower of stones narrowly 
missed inflicting more serious injury. In 1849 discontent was rife at 
the abandonment by Great Britain of her preferential treatment of 
Canadian corn and at her maintenance of the Navigation Acts, some 
clauses of which restricted Canadian trade. The mercantile interests 
raised a cry for voluntary union with the United States and issued an 
annexation manifesto to that effect. The repeal of the Navigation 
Acts, followed by Elgin’s negotiation of a favourable commercial 
treaty with the States, stilled this clamour, and gradually imperial 
loyalty revived in Canada. Two other vexing questions received 
their solution in the last year of this governor-generalship — those of 
the clergy reserves and the seignorial tenures ; the former were secu- 
larized and the latter abolished. Lord Elgin laid down his office in 
1854, having established a tradition which his successors have followed. 
The contrast between even his early years and those of the rebellion 
is sufficiently emphasized by the words of Mackenzie, who returned 
on pardon after ten years’ exile : “ Had I seen things in 1837 as I do 
in 1848, 1 would have shuddered at the very idea of revolt, no matter 
what our wrongs might have been,” 

(iv) Confederation, 1854-67 

The Union Act, which promised to assuage political troubles in 1840, 
began to reveal its inadequacy to that end fifteen years later. The 
cause lay in the rapid development of the country. In 1840 Quebec 
was still the more populous province, but the tide of emigration set 
strongly towards ite western neighbour ; no less than 100,000 Irish 
arrived in a single year after the great famine of 1845. As soon as 
Ontario began to exceed Quebec in population a demand arose for a 

^ Morison, op, eU, pp. 203, 205. 
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readjustment of the representation in the assembly, which the Union 
Act had provided with an equal number of members from each province. 
The French, however, clung tenaciously to the letter of the law, point- 
ing out that in the earlier days it had been unfair to them since their 
province had then been superior in numbers. A renewal of racial 
jealousy was the result of raising this question. In the assembly the 
two nationalities kept a watchful eye upon one another, and no 
ministry could hope to live unless it could conciliate a majority of 
both. Any necessary expenditure upon public works in one province 
had to be balanced by an equal outlay, necessary or not, in the other. 
Extravagance, jobbery, and an increase in the public debt were the 
consequences ; and the western province grew more and more restive at 
the checks imposed upon its activities by its smaller and less progressive 
neighbour. From the nature of the case the grievance was one which 
must grow instead of subsiding. Ontario never ceased to claim the pre- 
ponderance which it considered its due. Quebec, on the other hand, was 
likely to rebel if the claim were granted. These were the circumstances 
which gave birth to the idea of confederation — of union for national 
purposes and provincial separation for the conduct of local affairs. 

In the meantime the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island had been developing without much 
contact with Canada proper. The battle for responsible government 
had been fought and won in them somewhat later, the last to attain 
it having been Prince Edward Island in 1851. Here there was no racial 
complication, and a similarity in geographical and industrial circum- 
stances led the three provinces to discuss the question of a federal union 
amongst themselves in the summer of 1864. Canada at the time seemed 
naturally out of this scheme since there was no railway communication 
with her, and transit was almost impossible during several months in 
each year. 

With necessity as the spur the confederation movement in Canada 
went steadily forward. In 1858 it was submitted to the imperial govern- 
ment, which showed itself scarcely alive to its importance. The sub- 
sequent realization of the scheme was thus purely the result of Canadian 
initiative in every stage. The Conservative and Liberal parties had 
as their respective leaders (Sir) John A. Macdonald and George Brown, 
who have been aptly compared as the Disraeli and Gladstone of Canada. 
In spite of party antipatJiies each realized the need for confederation, 
and Brown, who championed the interests of Ontario, let it be known 
that he would act with his opponent for that purpose only. It is in 
fact recorded that after successfully achieving their joint object they 
never again spoke to one another. Fortunately, on the greatest 
occasion in their careers public spirit rose superior to that of faction. 
Brown and Macdonald formed a coalition ministry and convened a 
conference to work on the confederation question in the autumn of 
1864. Having gone thus far Canada turned to the maritime provinces 
and invited their co-operation. They suspended their own conference, 
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and their delegates, prominent amongst whom was Sir Charles Tupper, 
the premier of Nova Scotia, merged their deliberations with those of 
the Canadians at Quebec at an inaugural meeting on the 10th of 
October, 1864. 

The Quebec conference in fourteen working days passed seventy- 
two resolutions embodying the whole plan. In its final form the Con- 
federation comprised the following chief elements. The executive 
government of the union was vested in the British Crown and the 
Governor-General acting on its behalf. The Governor-General was to 
appoint and remove from time to time the members of the privy 
council, i.c. the cabinet ministers composing the acting executive. 
The legislature was to consist of one parliament of two chambers, the 
Senate and the House of Commons. Senators were to be nominated 
by the Governor-General and removable for non-attendance, bank- 
ruptcy, felony or change of residence from one province to another. 
Members of the Commons were to be elected in the several provinces 
in numbers proportionate to their populations. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment so constituted was to possess legislative power in all matters 
not expressly reserved to the provincial legislatures. The latter, 
varying in their composition, and presided over each by the lieutenant- 
governor, retained in general the control of purely local questions, 
and of revenue raised for provincial purposes. Two other decisions 
were of practical importance : the seat of government was fixed at 
Ottawa ; and the construction of an intercolonial railway from Halifax 
to the St. Lawrence was to begin not more than six months after the 
Act should take effect. 

The outlines having been drawn, it remained to secure the assent 
of the British government and of the several provinces. The former 
was a foregone conclusion ; to the latter the distribution of financial 
liabilities was the chief obstacle. Finally the Canadas, New Brimswick 
and Nova Scotia agreed to enter the Confederation. Prince Edward 
Island temporarily stood out, and Newfoundland has done so perma- 
nently. These negotiations were a work of time, and it was not until 
the close of 1866 that Canadian statesmen were able to placo the 
matter before the British government. Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial 
Secretary, 'raised no objection, and on July 1st, 1867, by the British 
North America Act, the Confederation of Canada began its career. 
The name suggested by Canadians for the united country was that of 
the Kingdom of Canada. The home government, out of deference to 
American sensibilities, altered “ Kingdom ’’ to ‘‘ Dominion.” The 
matter, from the British point of view, seems unimportant ; neverthe- 
less it is one upon which Canadian opinion is still inclined to be sensitive 
owing to a fancy that ‘‘ Dominion ” connotes some lingering shadow 
of a claim to domination.^ 

^ See lectiire on confederation by Prof. Georse M. Wrong, delivered in celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary in 1917 ; printed (wim others) in The Federatiwi of Canada, 
Toronto, 1917. 
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It is natural to compare the union of Canada with that of the United 
States. The principal point of difference is that whereas the former 
accords to the national government all functions not expressly reserved 
to those of the constituent provinces, the latter gives the state legis- 
latures all powers not expressly reserved to the national government. 
The difference produced in actual working is considerable ; and it 
was the breakdown in the United States in the years 1861-6 that had 
a great effect in determining Canada upon the course she adopted. 
In the choice of the executive the Canadian constitution follows the 
British model in leaving it to the sovereign to appoint his ministers 
from the party enjoying a majority in the House of Commons. Here 
again the divergence from the American practice, with its separation 
of the executive from the legislature, is complete.^ 

We have now traced the evolution of Canadian government to its 
final form, or to the form at least which it has retained for over sixty 
years. Complete provincial separation was tried and found wanting. 
Legislative union of the two chief provinces also failed. The com- 
promise, of union in separation, has succeeded, and it is difficult to 
imagine any other system under which the great subsequent expansion 
of the country could have taken place. For the federal constitution 
is elastic ; it admits new provinces without disturbance, and it adjusts 
itself easily to changes of relative weight in the old. Under it the 
French of Quebec have remained French, and still have gone forward 
as Canadians. Taking a wider view also, we can see that the corporate 
strength of the Empire has gained greatly by the consolidation, imitated 
later in Australia and South Africa, of many small units into a few 
large ones. 


(v) The Grovjth of Canada 

The record of political development in the south-eastern portion of 
the present Dominion of Canada has carried us forward to the year 
1867. It is now necessary to hark back for the greater part of a cen- 
tury in order to trace the successive steps by which British occupation 
extended from the banks of the St. Lawrence northwards to the Arctic 
and westwards across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 
The pioneer work in these vast regions was done not by agricultural 
settlers but by fur-traders, explorers and gold-seekers. 

For more lian fifty years after the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 the 
Hudson’s Bay Company pursued the even tenor of its way undisturbed 
by war or the competition of rivals. Jealous persons indeed brought 
charges against it in 1744, accusing it of the mismanagement of its 
peat t]^t ; but a parliamentary enquiry left its position unimpaired* 
The British conquest of Canada heralded the end of this peacefffi state 
of affairs. At Montreal several vigorous trading firms conducted by 

1 For a fuU oompariBon see lecture by Z. A. Lash, ** The Working of Federal Insti- 
tutions in Canada/* in the collection above cited 
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Scotsmen supplanted the former French fur-collecting monopoly 
in the lands west of the Great Lakes. From 1766 onwards diese 
Montreal adventurers pushed ever more vigorously into the north-west, 
and in 1787 they combined amongst themselves to form the North 
West Fur Company. The Hudson’s Bay adventurers had hitherto 
confined their trading posts to the shores of the Bay and the rivers 
flowing into it — ^the Rupert’s Land secured to them by their early 
charters. The North West Company, by entering the regions to the 
south and west of Rupert’s Land, threatened to divert much of the 
trade at its source, and the older body began to find the volume of 
produce brought in to its posts diminishing. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
a member of the Montreal company, performed great work in explora- 
tion. In 1789 he journeyed northwards to the Great Slave Lake, and 
thence by canoe down the river which bears his name until he stood, 
first of white men, upon the northern shore of Canada, and looked out 
upon the Arctic sea. In 1793 he pushed westwards over the Rocky 
Moimtains and reached the Pacific, being the first man also to accom- 
plish that feat by a land journey. Simon Fraser and many others 
followed in his steps and completed the exploration of the region 
afterwards known as British Columbia. By sea Captain Cook had 
discovered Nootka Sound, and a settlement began there in 1788. 
Five years later Vancouver charted the island named after him, and 
the surrounding coasts. Americans were also busy in maritime ex- 
ploration of the western coast-line, a fact which gave rise in later years 
to a serious territorial dispute. 

Mackenzie and his friends about 1796 seceded from the North 
West Company and set up the New North West or X.Y. Company ; 
but in 1804 the two bodies reunited and carried on with increased 
vigour their competition with the Hudson’s Bay monopoly. The 
latter now seriously bestirred itself to push southwards the effective 
sphere of its operations. The Earl of Selkirk had at this time a con- 
trolling interest in the Hudson’s Bay Company, and in 1811 he obtained 
from it a concession to plant an agricultural colony upon the Red 
River, in the present Manitoba. Selkirk’s management of the under- 
taking endured imtil 1818. The North West Company showed great 
hostility to his settlers, and in 1816 their employees killed his governor 
and about thirty other persons. The colony languished but never 
entirely disappeared. The population ultimately developed into one 
of French and English half-breeds and semi-civilised Indians. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company repurchased Selkirk’s claim from his heirs 
in 1834, and Manitoba remained under its management in a backward 
and disorderly condition. In 1821 the long strife between the Hudson’s 
Bay and North West Companies was ended by an amalgamation. 
Henceforward for a generation the whole territory from Ontario to the 
Pacific lay under the control of one vast organization. It had, however, 
not a permanent sovereignty but only a licence to trade in tJhe Indian 
lands which lay beyond the scope of the original Hudson’s Bay charter. 
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At two points of prime importance the boundary of Canada with 
the United States remained undefined, and the progress of population 
in either country rendered a settlement necessary. The Treaty of 
1783 had described the limits of Maine, New Brunswick and Quebec 
in ambiguous terms, for which faulty surveying and the haste of the 
negotiators were chiefly to blame. Maine became a full-fledged state 
of the Union in 1820 and began immediately to insist on a very liberal 
interpretation of its claims. Arbitration failed to solve the difficulty, 
and the matter remained a standing menace to peace imtil Lord Ash- 
burton and Daniel Webster, the American secretary of state, settled 
it by treaty in 1842. The Ashburton Treaty, whilst not yielding to 
the extreme American claim, went far in that direction, and Canada 
had to resign about 6000 square miles of territory to which she was 
convinced she had a right. Americans, however, were equally chagrined, 
and a recent authority concludes that substantial justice was done.^ 
From the Lake of the Woods, west of Lake Superior, it had already 
been agreed that the boundary should follow the parallel 49° N. as far 
as the Rocky Mountains. West of the Rockies another urgent problem 
had arisen. Russian pioneers crossing Behring Strait had occupied 
Alaska, and by a treaty with Great Britain in 1825 Alaska stretched 
down the Pacific Coast to latitude 54° 40' N. South of this the North 
West Company’s explorers and traders had formed posts down to the 
Columbia River in 46° N. But Americans had also entered the same 
region, and an American claim was now put forward to the whole 
Pacific Coast up to the Russian frontier, involving the exclusion of 
Canada from the ocean. For some time a joint control of Oregon, as 
the whole land west of the Rockies was called, afforded a temporary 
alleviation of the difficulty. Lord Ashburton’s treaty did not settle 
it, but four years later a decision became imperative, since the rival 
claims were leading to dangerous war-talk between Britain and America. 
In 1846, therefore, the Oregon Treaty was signed at Washington by 
which the line of 49° N. was continued westward of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the shore of the mainland, and the whole of Vancouver Island 
(reaching somewhat south of that limit) was assigned to Great Britain. 
The purchase of Alaska from Russia by the United States in 1867 led 
to yet another boundary question, which, however, did not become 
pressing until the early years of the twentieth century. 

The settlement of the western boundary affected immediately the 
interests of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which still enjoyed the trading 
monopoly of the west. In 1848 Vancouver Island was placed under 
the Company’s control, and although colonists began to settle, progress 
was very slow. By inclination and nature the great Company was not 
a fit power to preside over colonization. To the very last it sought to 
discredit the agricultural value of its territories, for it saw that 

^ Egerton, op. ciL pp. 32-4. For a remarkable, but not fully substantiated, story 
pp^ manipulation of the evidence in this negotiation, see Bryce, op. cU, 
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settlement was inimical to the fur trade. And where it had settled 
subjects, as in Vancouver and Manitoba, its methods of government 
were inclined to be reactionary. In the mainland region secured by the 
Oregon Treaty an accidental circumstance complicated the position. 
In 1866 the discovery of gold on the Fraser River caused a stream of 
immigrants to flow in. The Company’s officials could not hope to con- 
trol such a population, and the solution was found in creating the 
territory a Crown colony in 1858 under the name of British Columbia. 
In a few years the usual demand for popular government arose, together 
with a desire for union with Vancouver Island. The latter had already 
an elected assembly, and the union was carried out in 1866. At the 
same time the confederation of eastern Canada was taking place. Under 
the Dominion constitution it was possible for new provinces to be 
admitted, and British Columbia saw the advantage of joining the 
Confederation whilst retaining her own local legislature. She applied 
for and obtained membership of the Dominion in 1871. 

The question of the lands between Ontario and the Rocky Mountains 
demanded a solution in the same decade 1860-70. Manitoba was 
thinly and poorly settled, but beyond that the prairies were tenantless 
save for Indians and traders. In spite of denials it was becoming 
evident that this region was fit for cultivation, and there was a danger 
that Americans would enter and set up a kind of moral claim to annex- 
ation. Far-seeing men, particularly in Ontario, realized the land- 
hxmger of the United States, evidenced by its successive purchases 
and threats of conquest ; and they concluded that the future safety of 
Canada demanded the extinction of the Hudson’s Bay Company as a 
territorial power. The matter came up in the first Dominion Parliament 
in 1867. The Company, reconstructed four years earlier, recognized 
that its days of sovereignty were numbered, and submitted with a 
good grace. In 1869 it surrendered to the Crown the whole of its terri- 
tories, with certain small reservations, on payment of £300,000. This 
of course did not prejudice its position as a trading body, in which 
character it flourishes to the present day. The transfer, and some 
tactless proceedings which accompanied it, gave alarm to the wild 
inhabitants of Manitoba. Thinking their interests imperilled, some 
of them rebelled under the leadership of Louis Riel. During the winter 
of 1869 confusion prevailed, but the revolt was put down in August, 
1870, by Sir Garnet Wolseley. Riel escaped, to return and head another 
rising of the half-breeds in the western territory in 1886. On this occa- 
sion he was captured and hanged. Manitoba was raised to the status 
of a province of the Dominion in 1870, Rupert’s Land and the remaining 
parts of the north-west being administered as territories (i.c. without 
local self-government) imtil such time as they should be more closely 
peopled. 

Provinces admitted later to the Dominion have been Prince Edward 
Island (1873), and Alberta and Saskatchewan (1906). The two latter 
Qover the region between Manitoba and British Columbia, and extend 
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as far north as 60®. In 1912 Manitoba sought and obtained a similar 
northward extension : her northern frontier is now also lat. 60®, and 
her north-east corner touches the shores of Hudson’s Bay so as to 
include Port Nelson. At the same time Ontario was extended north- 
ward to the shore of the Bay, and Quebec to that of Hudson’s Strait 
on the Arctic sea. The remainder of Canada consists of the two terri- 
tories of Yukon and Mackenzie in the extreme north-west, and of 
the coast-strip of Labrador, administered by Newfoundland. The 
inland boundary of Labrador was long undefined and has only recently 
been settled by a decision of the Privy Council, whose Judicial Com- 
mittee is the supreme legal court of the Empire. 

Railway construction has played a great part in linking up Canada 
into a united Dominion. In the forties a proposal was on foot for a line 
from Nova Scotia to the St. Lawrence, but at the time nothing came 
of it. The first important line actually completed was that between 
Quebec and Montreal. About 1860 the Grand Trunk railway from 
Montreal to the western lakes was partially constructed, but the work 
proved to be long and expensive. One of the conditions of the original 
confederation had been the speedy making of the intercolonial line 
between the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. Nine years saw the 
completion of the task, and the railway was opened in 1876. When 
British Columbia entered the Dominion she did so under a similar 
condition, that a great transcontinental line should be made from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. This undertaking proved more difficult 
than had been anticipated, owing to the backwardness of investors of 
capital ; and parts of the line were constructed as government works. 
After long delay a new syndicate took up the matter in 1881, and in 
1885 the Canadian Pacific Railway was an accomplished fact. Its 
effect on the peopling of the west has been boundless. Politically 
also it has tended to bind the western provinces to Ontario and Quebec 
instead of their being allowed to fall, as at one time seemed probable, 
under the influence of their southern neighbour. Two other trans- 
continental lines, the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
have since been undertaken, and numerous connecting links are circulat- 
ing population and commodities through hitherto stagnant parts of 
the Dominion. 



CHAPTER V 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 

(i) Circumstances leading to Colonization 

The early discovery of Western Australia by the Dutch, if not by the 
Portuguese, led to no scheme of colonization. The explorers found the 
coast devoid of any promise of a lucrative trade and unsuitable for 
settlements of the plantation type, and their reports convinced the 
Dutch East India Company that “ New Holland ” was a worthless 
discovery upon which it need bestow no further attention. For a long 
period after Tasman’s voyage enterprise languished. William Dam- 
pier’s two visits in 1689 and 1699 were only to the western coasts and 
led to no result. Stray navigators continued to sight the southern lands, 
and occasional writers in England and France advocated their coloniza- 
tion. One of them, de Brosses, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
even suggested a penal settlement, arguing in the optimistic fashion 
of the time that “ criminals tend to cure one another of crime, and dis- 
order destroys itself.” His work was reprinted in English and may have 
had an effect on subsequent undertakings, but nothing immediately 
came of it.^ 

The explorations of Captain Cook in 1770 were the real prelude to 
colonization, for Cook was the first navigator to examine the eastern 
coasts, and to report upon their advantages. Sir Joseph Banks, who had 
accompanied him, was permanently impressed with the fertility of the 
soil, and it was he who bestowed the name of Botany Bay upon an inlet 
which revealed some specially luxurious vegetation. Cook, it should 
be noted, did not discover that Tasmania was a separate island. It 
continued to be thought part of Australia for ten years after the British 
occupation had begun, for it was not until 1798 that Dr. Bass, adven- 
turing in an open boat, discovered the straits that bear his name. 

The determining impulse to the colonization of Cook’s New South 
Wales was imdouDtedly the loss of the American colonies in 1783, 
alAough it is often forgotten that there was another motive that 
might sooner or later have operated by itself. The American secession 
contributed in two ways. At the close of the War of Independence 

^ Lucas’s BUtorical Geography of ike BriHah Ccioniee, vol. Ti Australasia, by J. B. 
pp. 184 9. ^ ^ 
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the Loyalists remained to be provided for. Most of them, as we have 
seen, went directly into British North America, but a good many came 
to England, where the government was puzzled to know what to do for 
them. It was then proposed that they should be settled in New South 
Wales, and although nothing came of the suggestion it did draw 
attention to the vacant coast. Another and a more pressing problem 
arose from the same cause. Ever since the foundation of Virginia and 
Barbados it had been customary to send English felons to the planta- 
tions as an alternative to putting them to death. In 1717 the system 
had been fully legalised, and sentences of transportation continued, 
even after 1783, to be regularly passed. But the American plantations 
were now closed to transportation, and the West Indies had long given 
up employing white bondservants, for those of criminal character 
would obviously be a dangerous element to mix with negro slaves. 
After 1783 there were experiments in transportation to West Africa, 
which usually resulted in the death of all concerned ; and humanitarian 
opinion, voiced by Burke, condemned the process as barbarous. For 
some years the authorities adopted the makeshift of confining felons 
in hulks in the Thames estuary ; but revolts and escapes occurred, 
the prisons grew more congested, and it seemed obvious that some 
new outlet must be found. Hence arose in practical shape the plan of 
a penal settlement in Australia, a plan which made a plausible appeal 
to philanthropists by the hope of reformation which it held out. To 
the sceptical the idea also seemed good, for transportation had hitherto 
been a cheap means of getting rid of undesirables. For a penal colony 
pure and simple without free capitalists to act as exploiters of labour 
there was no English precedent. The nearest approach to it had been 
Oglethorpe’s experiment in Georgia for the benefit of debtors. Neverthe- 
less, the movement gained ground, and Pitt, although not personally 
enthusiastic, was persuaded to sanction it. 

Such is the best known side of the story, but there was another, 
closely connected with the mercantile imperialism whose continuance 
after 1783 has been imwarrantably neglected. James Maria Matra, 
a Corsican who had sailed with Cook, assisted Sir Joseph Banks in draw- 
ing proposals to place before the government. In his plan the convicts 
were an afterthought, brought in because the authorities were interested 
in their disposal. But his original idea was to form a settlement with a 
minimum number of white men, and to recruit labour from tiie Pacific 
Islands and China.^ The fact that few whites would be needed was put 
forward as a virtue of the scheme, for the doctrine stiU held favour 
that emigration of any but undesirables was a loss to the mother- 
country. Since the loftiest philanthropists were not as yet concerned 
with finding Christian homes for Kanakas and Chinamen, the New South 
Wales project was evidently one for founding a plantation colony of the 
tjrpe dear to the mercantilist, managed by wlute men and worked by 
semi-servile natives. The possibilities of the coast were quite unknown. 

^Cambridgt Modem HUtory, ix. 736. 
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It might grow spices in competition with the Dutch Indies ; it might 
provide a commodity to exchange for China tea. It would be a 
beginning in the new ocean Cook had opened up, a Virginia of the Pacific. 

Pitt was not greatly interested in the mercantile view of colonies, 
but he was anxious to find a place of transportation, and so, with the 
convicts added, he took up the scheme. There is a possibility that even 
he saw something more in it than a mere penal settlement. His was 
a mind that did not run in narrow grooves, and it is unsafe to ar^e 
from his respect for Adam Smith that any particular mercantile project 
could make no appeal to him ; he judged cases on their merits. In 
1787 an expedition equipped by the French government was known 
to have sailed for the South Seas, and after much discussion the ministry 
acted. Botany Bay was declared a penal colony in pursuance of a per- 
missive Act passed three years before, and the direction of the enter- 
prise was entrusted to Captain Arthur Phillip, an officer of distinguished 
service in the navy. Phillip’s instructions were to annex, not merely 
a site on Botany Bay, but the entire eastern half of Australia from longi- 
tude 135® to the coast and from Torres Straits to Van Diemen’s Land. 
Nor was this all, for he was to claim in addition all islands adjacent 
to the east coast and within the parallels covered by it. Whatever may 
have been Pitt’s real intentions — and most probably he had not de- 
cisively formed tiiem — there was no doubt in the minds of Phillip and 
his officers about the ultimate nature of their mission. They were going 
to retrieve in the Pacific what their country had just lost in the Atlantic : 
“ all sailed with empire in their heads.” ^ 


(ii) The Foundation of New South Wales and Van BiemevUs Land^ 

1788-1823 

Captain Phillip, with an expedition numbering some 1100 persons in 
all and including 750 convicts of both sexes, sailed by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope. After halting at that point he pushed on with an ad- 
vanced party and reached Botany Bay on January 18, 1788. He was 
dissatisfied with the conditions at that locality and immediately went 
on in person to Port Jackson, the next inlet to the northward. There 
he found a deep-water harbour which he named Sydney, and to it he 
transferred the whole enterprise ere a week had elapsed from the first 
landfall. Thanks to its euphonious title Botany Bay has attained a 
celebrity which it has not deserved, for it never was after that first 
week the headquarters of the penal settlement. The French expedition 
under La P6rouse hove in sight at the moment the transfer was being 
made. Its commander may have intended annexation in his country’s 
name, and if so he found himself forestalled by six days. After exchang- 
ing civilities with Phillip he sailed away and was never heard of more. 
Forty years afterwards wreckage found on a lonely island was identified 
as that of his ships. 


^ Rogers, op, oU, p. 48. 
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At Sydney Phillip came to grips with his task. It was one which had 
confronted no other Englishman of his time, for he had to establish 
a colony in a virgin continent uninhabited by civilized man. At first 
sight Virginia suggests itself as a parallel, but in reality no close com- 
parison is possible. The climate at Sydney was reasonably healthy, 
and the natives, although they might become troublesome, were not 
dangerous. They were few in number, poorly armed, and incapable 
of sustained and intelligent effort to resist the newcomers. The 
eighteenth century was trespassing upon the stone age, and there was 
never any doubt of the issue. The governor’s chief anxiety lay in the 
character of his colonists. There were probably among them a few 
unfortunate men who should never have been sent to gaol, but the 
majority were dissolute scoundrels without the habit of work and 
amenable only to the lash. The women were mostly of a character 
which rendered them unfit to be — ^as in historical fact they were not ^ 
— the mothers of the young and vigorous nation which has since occu- 
pied the southern land. WTiilst touching upon this point it may be as 
well to indicate in a few words the social condition not only of Sydney 
but of all the penal settlements in their early days. In general, it was 
one of brutal crimes, brutal punishments, and universal depravity, 
with men and women in the proportion of three to one. There were 
few opportunities for the work of reformation, and little use was made 
of those that presented themselves. From the moment when the con- 
victs were herded into the transports they lost whatever chances they 
might have had in England of retrieving their past. Even those few 
who completed their sentences and rose as freed settlers to material 
prosperity commonly lived in the colonies after a fashion which would 
have brought them into trouble again at home. As a philanthropic 
experiment transportation was an utter failure. To control these 
unpromising pioneers the governor had his oflScers and a handful of 
marines. In 1790 the home authorities raised the New South Wales 
Corps to take over this duty, and its officers and time-expired soldiers, 
receiving grants of land, became the first free settlers of Australia. 

Governor Phillip stayed until 1792. He saw the colony through the 
anxious period of establishment, and by his firmness and good discipline 
averted an early disaster from famine. The cultivators were unslalful, 
and the first crops failed. Starvation more than once threatened anni- 
hilation, but on each occasion the timely arrival of food-ships saved 
the situation. Not until 1794 did New South Wales provide sufficient 
corn for its own needs, and it was some years later still before stock- 
breeding was successful : at first it seemed probable that cattle could 
not be acclimatized. The lack of manufactured goods was also acute. 
In 1798 the whole colony was said to be ‘‘actually naked,” none 
having clothes to wear by day or blankets in which to wrap themselves 

^ On this point aee A. Wyatt Tilby, Australasia^ London, 1912, preface and pp, 8S-9. 
After an examination of the evidenoe the author comes to the ccmolttsion tnat the 
convict stock ciied out, having little part in the ancestry of present-day Austmdiaiis. 
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at night. Soon after the foundation of Sydney it became necessary 
to find some remote spot in which to segregate the worst characters, 
and Phillip chose Norfolk Island, 1000 miles out in the Pacific, for the 
purpose. Lieut. Gidley King accordingly colonized the place in 1788, 
and reported that it was fertile and promising. On Phillip’s departure 
the miutary officers carried on the government until 1795, when another 
naval governor, Captain Hunter, made his appearance. During his 
rule the colony gradually struggled to security as regarded the barest 
necessaries of life. But at its close (1800) the home government was 
contemplating abandonment on account of the great expense. The 
pleading of Sir Joseph Banks is said to have averted the decision. Free 
settlers, consisting principally of officials and ex-soldiers, began to take 
up land and farm on a sufficient scale. Private enterprise thus gradually 
supplanted state rationing in the provision of foodstufEs, and to a slight 
extent the social organization lost the entirely military character which 
it had assumed at fist. 

Captain King, the pioneer of Norfolk Island, succeeded Hunter in 
1800. During his governorship several important developments took 
place. Whalers and sealers began to frequent the coasts, and merchant- 
men from New England and the west coast of South America to arrive 
with trading cargoes. English trade with the colony was hampered 
until 1813 by the fact that the East India Company claimed the mono- 
poly of commerce in the Pacific, and did little to turn its privilege to 
account. Coal had already been discovered on the Hunter River, 
to the north of Sydney, and the new settlement of Newcastle provided 
sufficient fuel for the colony’s needs, and even exported small quantities 
to Bengal. Social difficulties were now accentuated by the excessive 
importation of rum. There was a scarcity of coin in New South Wales, 
and rum became the effective currency by which labour claimed pay- 
ment and necessaries were exchanged. The military officers, as the 
only free capitalists, monopolized the liquor import with unfortunate 
results among a population in which the moral tone was already low. 
To the credit side of this period we may place the establishment of 
sheep-breeding as the staple industry. John Macarthur, a captain 
of the New South Wales Corps, obtained sheep from South Africa and 
India, and by careful experiments produced a strain which yielded 
excellent wool. Returning to England in 1801, he aroused the interest 
of the authorities, and obtained a grant of 5000 acres of pasturage. 
Other men of substance went out with him to Sydney, and Australian 
wool soon became an element of world-commerce. By this time many 
convicts had served their sentences and remained in the colony as 
freed settlers, or emancipists, as the local jargon termed them. Few 
showed any aptitude for work and self-improvement, and they formed 
an intermediate class between the bond and the free whicn caused 
infimte trouble to successive governors. 

In 1803 the fear of French designs led to the colonization of Van 
Diemen’s Land. During the peace of Amiens Napoleon had sent out 
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an exploring mission which paid close attention to the southern coasts 
of Australia. The governor of New South Wales therefore sent a 
detachment of convicts and guards to form a subordinate station at 
Hobart. In after years Van Diemen’s Land received more convicts 
than did the parent colony, and in general they seem to have been 
of a more ruffianly type. They found in the island a breed of aborigines 
who were genuine paleolithic savages, and by a sustained and brutal 
war of extermination they killed out the whole race. Escaped felons 
kept the island in constant alarm, and the word “ bushranger ” was 
first coined in 1817 to describe them. This atmosphere of crime and 
cruelty could have had few temptations for free settlers. Nevertheless 
some did go to Van Diemen’s Land, and in later years they took the 
first steps in the colonization of Victoria across the straits. 

On King’s resignation in 1806 the authorities made an unfortunate 
appointment to the governorship. Their choice fell upon Captain 
Bligh, a man whose courage had been publicly recognized by Nelson, 
but whose harshness whilst commander of the Bounty had caused his 
crew to rise in mutiny and turn him out in mid-ocean to take his chance 
in an open boat. Bligh, apparently from perversity more than from 
principle, took the course of favouring the despised emancipists and 
humiliating the military officers by every means in his power. He 
evinced a violent hatred for Macarthur in particular, swore to strip 
him of his land, and finally had him arrested on inadequate grounds. 
Bligh’s conduct was sufficiently outrageous to force the officers to a 
decision which imperilled their own fortunes. They overpowered 
the governor, expelled him from the colony, and wrote their justification 
to the authorities (1808). The home government sent out a soldier. 
Colonel Lachlan Macquarie, to reinstate Bligh for twenty-four hours 
and then to take over his office. 

Macquarie’s reign (1809-20) was the longest among those of the early 
governors. He had a definite policy which he forwarded in spite of 
opposition. It was that New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
as penal settlements, existed primarily for the benefit of convicts, 
serving and freed, and that the interests of free settlers had no title to 
consideration. He therefore discouraged free immigration and en- 
couraged emancipists, by grants of land and appointments to public 
offices, to make some effort to recover their self-respect. Macquarie 
was in this matter short-sighted, for, as subsequent history has shown, 
the future of Australia belonged not to the convict but to the free man ; 
but he is entitled to the credit of having been the only highly-placed 
official who tried to turn the miserable transportation system to a good 
end as regards its individual victims. Macquarie found growing 
difficulty in carrying out his policy after 1816, when the cessation of 
the Napoleonic wars led to an increased emigration from Great Britain* 
The bulk of these emigrants, it is true, went to Canada and the United 
States, but a fairly steady trickle, mostly of a superior class, found its 
way to New South Wales from this time onwards. Another event 
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had an immeasurable influence upon the future of th.e colony. Inland 
expansion had hitherto been blocked by the range of the Blue Moun- 
tains, which ran roughly parallel to the coast at a distance of about sixty 
miles from it. In 1813 pioneers found a pass through the mountains 
and discovered Bathurst Plains, a rich grazing coimtry beyond. The 
governor acted with energy and in two years had a road completed 
over the pass. At once stock-breeders moved westwards beyond the 
boundaries of settlement, and huge herds of sheep tended by a few 
nomadic white men became the advanced guards of a new wave of coloni- 
zation. This was the first period of Australian land-exploration, when a 
succession of daring pioneers began to trace the courses of the rivers of 
New South Wales and to survey the ground for future exploitation. 

Macquarie left Sydney in 1820, and his successor, Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, arrived in the following year. Free settlers were now becoming 
influential and were acting as employers of the better-behaved convicts. 
For the more desperate characters the system of exile to remote settle- 
ments was extended. Some of the worst went to Van Diemen’s Land, 
others to Norfolk Island, abandoned at the beginning of the century 
but now re-occupied, and others to Brisbane on Moreton Bay, the 
germ of the later colony of Queensland. Sir Thomas Brisbane took 
a less active part in politics than Macquarie had done, and his tenure 
of office resembles an interregnum between the absolute monarchy 
of the early governors and the slightly more liberal regime which 
followed. In 1823 the imperial Parliament passed an Act for the 
government of the New South Wales which came into force in the 
following year. It provided for the limitation of the governor’s 
authority by a nominated council with certain legislative and financial 
powers. There was no elective element, but some of the councillors 
were drawn from the ranks of the settlers, A chief justice was placed 
in charge of a supreme court, and trial by jury was established in civil 
cases, although the military officers were still to decide in criminal 
causes. Van Diemen’s Land was erected into a lieutenant-governor- 
ship with similar constitutional machinery, and soon became virtually 
independent of Sydney. The legislative councils obtained increased 
numbers and scope by a further law of 1828.^ 

The two colonies were now in transition from the purely military 
organization imder which they had been founded to the civil govern- 
ment natural to Englishmen. They were also on the eve of a period of 
dispersion of population which led to the planting of new settlements. 
In New Soutn Wales Phillip had established less than 1000 persons in 
1788. By 1800 these had increased to close on 6000, and by 1821 
to 30,000, of whom one-twentieth were free settlers, one-fourth ex- 
convicts, one-fourth children, and the remainder serving convicts, 
soldiers and officials. At the latter date the colony was reputed to 
possess 260,000 head of sheep and cattle. Van Diemen’s Land was 
peopled by about 10,000 white men in 1824. 

^ Edward Je&ks, The Au^oiaaian CoUmieSf 3rd edn., Cambridge, 1912, pp» 156*60. 
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(iii) New South Wales and its offshoots, 1824-69. 

The outstanding features of this period are the exploration of the 
entire continent ; the rapid ^owth of free emi^ation, leading after a 
bitter struggle to the abolition of transportation; the introduction 
first of representative and then of responsible government; the 
differentiation of enterprise into stock-raising by the squatters, agri- 
culture, and urban industries ; the discovery of gold with its great 
consequences ; and finally the marking-off of the districts north and 
south of New South Wales into the separate provinces of Queensland 
and Victoria. These developments, coupled with the planting of 
Western and South Australia, to be treated in a separate section, 
constitute the true foundation of the Commonwealth as it now exists ; 
and, viewed in this perspective, the penal era becomes, not an essential 
stage in the building of the nation, but rather a mistaken experiment 
which failed to ripen to any permanent result. Transportation may 
have saved the southern land from becoming a French possession. 
Apart from that it seems probable that Australia would not wear a 
radically different aspect to-day had it never been thought of. As 
an attempt to colonize by government action exclusively, early New 
South Wales forms the one great exception to the general rule of 
British expansion. It might have succeeded after some fashion had it 
been left alone ; but private enterprise crowded in upon it, swamped 
the government experiment, and brought the colony into line with the 
other extensions of the British race in Australia and elsewhere. 

Australian inland exploration somewhat conveniently falls into the 
same grouping as the spread of colonization — or perhaps it would be 
truer to say that colonization has followed the lines of discovery. 
Thus we have one group of explorers working from the Sydney area 
and opening up the interior of New South Wales, tracing its river 
system, and reaching that part of the southern coast which faces 
Tasmania. Another group, also based on Sydney, struck northwards 
in search of grazing lands, and so penetrated Queensland to the York 
Peninsula and the Gulf of Carpentaria. Meanwhile settlements were 
springing up on the shores of South Australia at Adelaide, and of 
Western Australia at Perth. From them explorers went from Adelaide 
northward and from Perth eastward to see what Central Australia had 
to offer ; and from these efforts arose the first crossings of the continent 
from east to west and from south to north. The whole period of the 
great inland journeys occupies some sixty years from the first passage 
of the Blue Mountains in 1813 to the desert voyage of Sir John Forrest 
in 1874. 

The New South Wales discoveries come first in chronological order. 
The early pioneers, after pushing westwards through the mountains, 
discovered the Lachlan, Macquarie and Murrumbidgee Rivers witixout, 
however, fully tracing the courses of any of them. Squatters soon 
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occupied the new grazing country thus made available. The next 
move was a semi-circular sweep to the west and south by Capt. W. H. 
Hovell and Hamilton Hume in 1824-5. The explorers crossed the rivers 
already mentioned and a new one since named the Murray ; then they 
passed over a mountain range and down through the centre of what is 
now Victoria to the sea at Port Phillip. Three years later Allan 
Cunningham made a corresponding semi-circle to the west and north. 
He found the Liverpool plains and Darling Downs, crossed various 
rivers, and discovered a new pass through the coastal mountain range 
which brought him out to the sea at Brisbane. These iourneys led 
to a great extension of the grazing area, an increase in the business and 
population of Sydney, and a consequent inland removal of the frontier 
of agricultural settlement. A geographical mystery now presented 
itself. Numerous rivers, great and small, were known to be flowing 
in a general westwardly direction from the inland slope of the great 
coastal watershed of which the Blue Mountains formed a part. Yet 
the shores of Australia had been by this time fairly accurately surveyed 
from the sea, and no great estuaries had been found which would 
provide an outlet for these streams. Whither did they lead ? One 
theory was that they all mingled to form some great river whose mouth 
had been somehow overlooked, but whether it lay on the northern, 
western or southern coast, no man could say. Another suggestion, 
firmly believed by many, was that these waters must all be lost in some 
large inland sea in the imknown interior. If this inland sea existed it 
was obviously worth seeking, for it might be expected to be the centre 
of a fertile region. Captain Charles Sturt did much to solve the problem. 
In 1828-9 he and Hume went westwards from Sydney and struck the 
Darling River and some of its affluents. The Darling, so far as they 
could follow it, was flowing south-west. A year later Sturt descended 
the Murrumbidgee to its confluence with the Murray, the Murray to 
its confluence with the Darling, and the combined stream, the lower 
Murray, to its outfall into the southern sea at Encounter Bay. This 
outfall was so masked by lagoons and bars that the seamen who had 
cha^d the coast had never guessed the existence of a great river 
behind these obstacles. Sturt’s discovery partially solved the river 
mystery, for almost all the waters of New South Wales drained into the 
Murray. There were, however, many streams in the interior of Queens- 
land which did not do so, and the theory of an inland sea still held its 
ground. Meanwhile the revelation of South-Eastern Australia was 
completed. In 1836 (Sir) Thomas Mitchell struck southwards from the 
middle course of the Murray to the sea at Portland Bay. In doing so 
he traversed the rich lands of Western Victoria, which he named Aus- 
tralia Felix. Four years later Angus McMillan discovered another 
fine grazing region in Eastern Victoria, then named Gippsland. The 
northwaid journeys of Leichhardt (1844) and Mitchell (1845) accom- 
plished similar work in Queensland. Leichhardt went north-westerly 
right through Queensland and past the Gulf of Carpentaria to Port 
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Essington in the Northern Territory. In 1848 he set out to cross the 
entire continent from east to west through its central line, but with 
his seven companions he disappeared into the unknown, and no trace 
of the party was ever found. 

Sturt’s discovery of the Murray’s outfall led to the founding of 
South Australia and its capital of Adelaide. From that city other 
expeditions sought to solve the problem of Central Australia. In 
1840-1, E. J. Eyre, afterwards governor of Jamaica, rode northwards 
and found the “ inland sea ” in the shape of Lakes Torrens, Gregory 
and Eyre. They were a great disappointment, little more than mud 
and salt patches in the midst of a burning desert; and into them 
drained, when they did not dry up by the way, the promising streams 
from the Queensland mountains. Eyre, unable to push farther north, 
turned westwards, and made his way, accompanied at last by a single 
native, right along the arid shore of the Great Australian Bight until 
he reached the settlement of Albany in Western Australia. In 1844-5 
Sturt also went north from Adelaide, finding dried-up watercourses, 
terrific heat, and sandy deserts in the country beyond Lake Eyre. 
He discovered the Diamantina River, and to the northward “ another 
region of forbidding desert, gigantic ridges of blood-red sand . . . 
and all around them and beyond them were the salt snow-white beds 
of waterless lagoons and dry salt creeks like huge shining serpents 
writhing through the gloomy landscape.” ^ The season indeed was 
one of exceptional drought, but such a country could never be inviting. 
The first south to north passage of the continent did not take place 
until 1861 when R. Burke and W. J. Wills crossed from Melbourne to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and perished in attempting the return 
journey. In 1862 McDowall Stuart crossed by the harder and more 
central route from Adelaide to the north. Ten years later an overland 
telegraph on this line linked Adelaide with Port Darwin and thence 
by cable with the outer world. 

The explorers of Western Australia on pushing inland from the coast 
found in general the same waterless, desert conditions in the interior 
of their province. Perhaps the most notable journey in this region 
was that of (Sir) John Forrest in 1874 from the coast eastwards to the 
telegraph line and thence to Adelaide. It was now evident that, failing 
some scheme of irrigation which only the future might bring forth, 
the principal value of these desiccated areas would be mineral rather 
than agricultural. 

In Eastern Australia, the magnified New South Wales as armexed by 
Phillip in 1788, huge pastoral regions had been revealed, and in the 
track of evexy successful explorer there followed the squatters with 
their flocks of innumerable sheep. The resultant growth in the output 
of wool is understated by the fact that in New South Wales the export 
increased twenty-four fold in money value between 1826 and 1864.* 
The actual increase was at a still greater rate, for in the latter year 

^Tilby, op. dU p. 163. 'Rogers, op. eiL p. 89. 
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Victoria was no longer part of the parent colony, and South Australia 
was contributing its share. Wool production dictated in large measure 
the course of social development in the pastoral colonies. The export 
trade made Sydney, and later Melbourne and Adelaide, great seaports. 
An urban population thronged these cities, employed in commercial 
and industrial pursuits, ^d between the squatter and the ports 
there was needed an ever-expanding belt of agricultural land to supply 
foodstuffs to the multipl 3 dng people. The squatter, who claimed 
that he was the real maker of all this prosperity, was always in trouble 
with the authorities about the terms on which he occupied his land. 
The extreme view was that the waste belonged to the existing colonists, 
and that he who first pushed into the unknown and seized it had a 
moral right to ownership. The effect of this would have been to lock 
up vast areas, capable of subsequent improvement and needed for 
subsequent agriculture, in the hands of a few lucky pioneers. A class 
of plutocrats would have held the whole country in its grip, and a 
revolution would have been needed to burst the bonds. The imperial 
government took a sounder but at the time a less popular view. It 
enforced the ancient feudal doctrine that all land within the dominions 
of the crown belongs to the crown unless some individual can prove 
his legal title to it. And the method of disposing of the crown land on 
terms which should be just and favourable to the whole community 
became the subject of much theorizing and much experimental 
legislation. 

Until 1831 the distribution of land remained virtually within the 
discretion of the successive governors of New South Wales. They 
allotted fair-sized holdings for cultivation to officials, ex-soldiers and 
free immigrants of respectable standing, and also smaller grants to 
ex-convicts. Under some regulations sent out from home in 1824 
it was laid down that the whole territory was to be surveyed and valued, 
and the land distributed by sale. But the survey was impracticable, 
and as the free grants were to be continued to the classes above indicated, 
only the specially valuable town plots could command a price of any 
sort upon the market. This cheapness of land led to a scarcity of labour, 
since no man would be a servant when he might easily become a pro- 
prietor. It led also to a dispersion of the population over a larger 
area than was necessary and consequently to a loss of communal effi- 
ciency. The labour difficulty was merely palliated by the assignment 
of convicts to the farmers, for the convicts were incompetent and 
unruly, and generally gave more trouble than they were worth. 
Another attempted solution, that of employers paying the passage of 
labourers from England on promise of so many years’ service, also 
broke down, for such covenants were easily evaded. These considera- 
tions led in 1831 to a new regulation by which all land was to be sold 
by auction, with a minimum price of five shillings per acre. This was 
cheap for a^cultural land, but far too dear for Ihe unsurveyed wilder- 
ness in which the squatters pastured their sheep. The squatters 
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therefore refused to buy ; the government declined to recognize them on 
other terms ; and they remained legally in the position of trespassers 
until Governor Bourke in 1836 began the issue of temporary grazing 
licences carrying no title to ownership. In 1840 the land sales in the 
settled area were producing a substantial fund, and the imperial govern- 
ment guaranteed to expend half of it upon public works and half upon 
assisting the emigration of labourers. But the abolition of assignment 
(1838) and of transportation (1840) increased the labour difficulty. 
At the same time the Wakefield theory of the relationship between 
colonial capital and labour was gaining ground, and as a result the govern- 
ment in 1842 decided upon a uniform policy of dear land throughout 
Australia. Henceforward sale by auction with a minimum price of one 
pound per acre was to be the universal rule. The decision was unpopular, 
but it did much to safeguard the ultimate interests of the community.^ 
As the history of Canada had shown, it was essential to discourage 
speculators from taking up more land than they could cultivate, for 
they were inevitably tempted to fold their hands and wait for an un- 
earned increment. The position of the squatters could not be per- 
manently regulated, for with the growth of population the nearer 
pastures were progressively needed for agriculture. In 1847, therefore, 
an Act confirmed the system of temporary leases. Squatters were to 
hold their runs for periods varying from one to fourteen years, paying 
a low rent, and enjoying a first option of purchase at the minimum 
rate whenever the land should come upon the market. An unforeseen 
circumstance, the discovery of gold a few years later, turned this option 
greatly to their advantage, for values rose all round in an unexpected 
manner. A word is necessary here about Sir George Gipps, governor 
from 1838 to 1846. He proved himself the strong man of a difficult 
period. On the one hand he forced through the far-seeing land policy 
in face of local opposition ; on the other he secured the rejection of 
an absurdity of the Wakefield theory which would have put up all 
land, good and bad, at a uniform price instead of letting it find its true 
value by auction. 

Queensland and Victoria, daughter-colonies of New South Wales, 
both originated during this period. The first-named developed out 
of two independent movements, the planting of a penal settlement at 
Moreton Bay (Brisbane) in 1826 ; and the discovery of the Darling 
Downs pastures by Cunningham in 1827. Squatters moving north- 
ward from New South Wales soon began to occupy Darling Downs, 
and the progress of discovery led them farther afield in the new region. 
Mountains rendered the coast difficult of access, and their line of com- 
munication led for some time down to the port of Sydney. Brisbane, 
also, reserved for desperate characters, long remained a closed town 
forbidden to normal commerce. In 1840 the abolition of transportation 

^ On tliis point see Jenks, op» cU. pp« 61-71 and 102-6. For the Wakefield theory 
as modified by Sir Q. Gipps and applied to Kew South Wales see B. 0. Mills, CohnixaHon 
rfAuifraiia, 1829-42, London, 1915, chap. x. 
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to New South Wales led to Brisbane being thrown open. It became 
the nucleus of a business and farming population, and the first land sale 
for the neighbourhood took place in 1842. The Act of that year fore- 
shadowed an ultimate separation from the parent colony, for it divided 
New South Wales into three districts, northern, middle and southern, 
with a separate land and emigration fund for each. The squatters, 
short of hands, favoured the continuance of the convict system, and 
even went so far as to import Chinese labour in 1849 in opposition to 
the public opinion of Brisbane. 

Victoria, in many ways the most favoured region of Australia, waited 
long for its advantages to be appreciated. In 1803, it is true. New South 
Wales, in fear of French designs, advocated its colonization. Colonel 
Collins took a party of criminals by sea to Port Phillip, but the local 
conditions discouraged him and he proceeded to the settlement of 
Van Diemen’s Land instead. Another short-lived settlement existed 
from 1825 to 1828 a few miles from the scene of Collins’ landing, but 
this was also abandoned owing to scarcity of water. The permanent 
occupation of the country arose from Van Diemen’s Land. In 1834 
a Kentish family, the Hentys, moved from that island and established 
a whaling centre, supported by agriculture, on Portland Bay. Next 
year John Batman, also of Van Diemen’s Land, formed a private syndi- 
cate known as the Port Phillip Association, and in the manner of 
William Penn made a so-called treaty with the aborigines, by which 
he secured the cession of 600,000 acres of land for an annual payment 
of trade goods. Since he had no authority for this transaction the 
governor at Sydney, who claimed jurisdiction, informed him that he 
was a trespasser upon crown property. The Colonial Office, at this 
time under the apathetic rule of Lord Glenelg, also totally disapproved 
of the formation of new colonies entailing more responsibilities for the 
imperial government. The settlers nevertheless persevered, and their 
superiors had to bow to the accomplished fact. There was a steady 
influx of pioneers from New South Wales, and in 1836 the governor 
sent his representatives to set up a civil government. In the following 
year he appeared in person and marked out the site of Melbourne. 
Land sales took place according to the established rules, and Batman’s 
somewhat preposterous treaty was set aside. He himself died in 
misfortune, but some of his associates did well. Melbourne grew into 
a thriving centre, always retaining a grudge against subjection to dis- 
tant Sydney. Here, as in Queensland, separation was obviously certain 
to follow when a certain stage of development had been reached. 

Van Diemen’s Land, during this period, slowly followed the example 
of New South Wales in becoming a countiy for free colonists. Its con- 
victs were more numerous and of a more villainous character. Its 
aborigines, cut off by the sea from escape, proved intractable, and 
were exterminated after a prolonged war. The survivors in 1836, less 
than two hundred in number, were deported to Flinders Island. The 
last individual died in 1876. The bushrangers — escaped convicts— 
w.B.B. n. a 
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were more dangerous than the unfortunate natives, but they also were 
hunted down as free immigration increased. Their crimes were 
atrocious, but they had the excuse that no more awful prisons existed 
in the world than the penal settlements of Macquarie Harbour and 
Port Arthur. Among the notable governors of this period were Colonel 
Arthur (1824-36), who did much to assist free colonization and com- 
mercial prosperity, and Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, whose 
mildness and humanity produced little effect upon the savage manners 
of the colony. 

Transportation to New South Wales continued in full force for fifty 
years after its inauguration. Until 1830 convicts formed the great 
majority of the immigrants. After that date assisted emigration 
began to alter the proportion, and towards the end of the thirties free 
men landing at Sydney outnumbered the felons. At the same time 
a generation of colonial-born free men was springing up, and with it 
arose a demand for the abolition of the whole convict system. It 
became evident indeed that New South Wales could never become a 
normal country as long as transportation continued. The system of 
assigning three-fourths of the prisoners to private employers relieved 
the extreme severities of the earlier treatment. But crime was still 
rampant, together with drunkenness and immorality. In 1833, when 
the population was about 60,000, there were 69 death sentences ; in 
1834, ^ ; and in 1835, 71. If the same proportion held good in the 
British Isles at the present day it would mean a thousand sentences 
of death every week. These figures approach the record of the 
French Reign of Terror. The chief justice remarked in 1833 : “ it 
would appear as if the main business were the commission of crime and 
the punishment of it; as if the whole colony were continually in 
motion towards the several courts of justice.” ^ It is not surprising 
that decent men raised a passionate outery against this state of affairs. 
In 1837 ja Parliamentary Commission in England reported in favour 
of discontinuance. The following year saw the abolition of assignment, 
and in 1840 the last convict ship discharged its cargo of felons at Sydney. 
Ticket-of-leave men and pardoned offenders were still sent for a few 
years more ; but when in 1849 the home government attempted once 
again to land a cargo of serving convicts Sydney flatly refused to receive 
them, and the system ended for ever in New South Wales. Van Die- 
men’s Land had been the first to protest ; it received more and worse 
criminals ; and it was not freed from the stigma until 1853. Then, 
in order to wipe out painful memories, it chang^ its name to Tasmania, 
which it has borne as a free colony ever since. Norfolk Island, where 
the conditions rivalled those of Van Diemen’s Land, was not finally 
cleared until 1866. Meanwhile Western Australia, where the labour 
shortage was acute, actually petitioned for convicts and continued 
to receive them imt^ 1868. Then only was transportation at an end 

^ died in op. cii. pp. 57-8. The number of oonviotlons for capital oSfenoec 

greatly exceeded number of death sentences. 
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in the British Empire. The total number transported from 1788 to 
1868 was 137,161.^ 

The government of New South Wales, under the laws of 1823 and 
1828, had been vested in the governor and a nominated council. This 
arrangement continued until 1842, when a new constitution of the 
representative type came into force. The Act of 1842 extended the 
number of the coimcillors to thirty-six, of whom twelve were to be 
nominated for five years each, and twenty-four elected by the colonists 
on a middle-class franchise roughly equivalent to that existing in 
England at the time. Of the twelve nominated councillors only six 
were to be officials. This legislative body was to control the colonial 
revenue and expenditure with the important exceptions of the land 
fund and a fixed civil list for the payment of officials. It had the 
usual power of legislation subject to the veto of the governor, and it 
also had authority to extend the franchise whenever it should see fit. 
In the reservation of the land fund and of the civil list we see the re- 
flection of Lord Durham’s Report and of the bitter Canadian struggle 
of Papineau’s time ; and in the absence of any provision for rendering 
the executive officials answerable to the council we are reminded that 
in 1842 British statesmen were by no means reconciled to responsible 
government in the colonies. That system in fact was only in process 
of realizing itself by the spontaneous action of the Canadians. Yet, 
considering the social condition of New South Wales and the extent 
of the convict element still surviving, it is plain that the constitution 
was a liberal one, calculated to train the community for a fuller exercise 
of political independence. An accompanying scheme for municipal 
bodies to take over local administration was premature, and broke 
down in practice. An imperial Act of 1850 extended the representative 
type of government to Tasmania, South Australia, and the newly 
separated colony of Victoria. 

The separation of Victoria was really inevitable from the time when 
Melbourne became a city and the surrounding district a favoured area 
of settlement. The chief reason lay in the geographical obstacles which 
made it harder to travel from Sydney to Melbourne by land than by 
water, and really converted the southern coast into an overseas depend- 
ency of New South Wales. The land regulations of 1842 set up a 
separate fund for Victoria, and the constitutional Act of that year 
empowered it to elect six members to the New South Wales legislature. 
Suitable candidates with leisure to undertake the distant duty were 
not to be foimd ; and in 1848 the Victorians emphasized the fact by 
ironically electing Lord Grey, the Colonial Secretary in England, as 
their sole representative. In 1850, as we have seen, the imperial 
parliament was passing measures for the extension of representative 
government in Australia, and it included in them one by which Vic- 
toria became a separate colony with the Murray River as its northern 
boundary. This came formally into efiect on July 1st, 1851. 

* Tilty, p. 84^ 
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In that very year gold in large quantities was discovered near 
Bathurst in New South Wales. It had long been predicted by geologists 
that this would be the case, and the great discovery arose from the 
fact that a prospector returning from California noticed a similarity 
in formation between the Bathurst region and the gold area of western 
America. The government at once issued proclamations permitting 
gold-digging upon crown lands on payment of thirty shillings a month 
for a licence. In theory the government could have claimed the whole 
monopoly of the output ; in practice it was wise enough to foresee 
that no force at its disposal would avail to stem the rush of excited 
adventurers eager to be rich. Hardly had the Bathurst sensation 
begun to abate than a still richer find was reported from Ballarat 
in Victoria, not six weeks after the latter became a separate province. 
Here the fortunate few picked up nuggets like mushrooms in an English 
pasture, and a rush of immigration set in such as no British colony 
had ever seen before. In 1850 Victoria had about 70,000 inhabitants ; 
in 1855 there were 333,000. Port Phillip was crowded with derelict 
ships from which all hands had deserted the instant after anchors had 
been dropped. Nor was the new industry a transitory affair, for as the 
alluvial deposits of Ballarat were exhausted a new quartz-mining 
centre at Bendigo came into prominence. As knowledge of gold-mining 
increased, other portions of the continent revealed their treasures, 
and the mines of Queensland and Western Australia as well as those 
of Victoria remain fruitful to the present day. The huge disturbance 
in the social system of Victoria inevitably produced disorders. The 
licence fee became a chief grievance, for the majority of the diggers 
earned no more in real value than an ordinary mechanic’s living^ 
The police became demoralized by bribery and desertion, and even 
magistrates yielded to the prevailing temptation. Towards the end 
of 1854 a party of the miners at Ballarat revolted against the licence 
duty and against non-representation in the legislature. They occupied 
an entrenchment called the Eureka Stockade, from which regular troops 
were employed to expel them. The engagement caused about forty 
deaths, but it led to a clearing of the air. Authority had shown its 
strength, and proceeded next to introduce reforms. Victoria, in 
common with the other colonies, received a new constitution in the 
following year, whereby the franchise was adjusted to include the 
miners. The licence fee was also reduced to a nominal amount. Dis- 
order in the goldfields was really slight in comparison with the extent 
of the emergency. Had the like arisen amongst men of other than 
British nationality it is fairly safe to assert that himdreds rather than 
dozens of lives would have been sacrificed ere a settlement could have 
been reached. 

The introduction of reponsible government, the struggle for which 
played so prominent a part in the history of Canada, took place in 
Australia with very little friction, if we except a short agitation in 
New South Wales. This was largely because the whole principle had 
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been fought for and settled in Canada ten years before Australia was 
ripe for it. The Acts of 1842 and 1850, which conferred representative 
government, contained clauses providing that the colonies might them- 
selves devise alterations in their constitutions, to be submitted for the 
approval of the crown. After the gold rush had somewhat subsided 
New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia proceeded 
to act upon this power, and each drew up a constitution having the 
effect of introducing responsible government. The necessary Acts 
received the royal assent in 1855. The detailed arrangements varied 
in each case, but in general the constitutions sought to imitate the 
British model. In each the governor represented the Crown at home, 
an upper chamber corresponded to the House of Lords, and a lower 
chamber to the House of Commons. New South Wales decided for a 
nominated upper chamber ; the other three colonies for one elected 
on a restricted franchise. The lower chambers were all to be elected 
on a wide democratic franchise. The pith of responsible government 
lies in the harmony of the executive ministers with the majority- 
opinion of the popular chamber. This, in the British constitution, is 
entirely unwritten and a matter of custom. In the Australian con- 
stitutions it remained very nearly so.^ In both countries the popular 
control of finance renders government impossible if the custom be 
disregarded. It was the transference of fiscal control from imperial 
to colonial hands which really entailed responsible government. This 
had been mainly effected in 1851-2, soon after England became defi- 
nitely a free-trade coimtry. The old nominated executive ministers, 
who were permanent officials, gave place after 1855 to colonial cabinets 
supported by popular majorities. At first, owing to lack of political 
training, government under the new regime was an uncertain matter, 
and the lives of cabinets were reckoned in months rather than years ; ^ 
but in time things settled down and Australia secured political tran- 
quillity coupled with liberty under the only system the Empire has 
BO far devised to that end. 

The development of the northern territory of New South Wales, 
centring round Brisbane, caused similar heartburnings to those which 
had separated Victoria from its parent state. The growth of population 
was slower than in Victoria, or separation would have been accom- 
plished much earlier. As it was, the demand was granted in 1869, 
when the region had some 30,000 inhabitants. The new colony received 
the name of Queensland and entered at once into the enjoyment of 
responsible government. In area it is twice the size of New South Wales, 
and its capital, Brisbane, lies in the extreme south-east corner. This 
has given rise in modern times to a demand for yet further subdivision 
into two or even three self-governing states, but for the present Queens- 
land retains its boundaries of 1859. 

^ For analysis of the constitutions of 18S5 see Jenks, op, cit, pp. 233*51. 

• Constitutional deadlocks were particularly prevalent in Victoria. For the moderating 
influence of the Colonial Oflice on these disputes see Egerton, Cdonial Policy, pp. 378-85 
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(iv) Western and South Australia 

The colonization of Western Australia is linked with the later under- 
taking in South Australia by the fact that the Wakefield school made 
the misfortunes of the former their text upon which to preach the model 
scheme of settlement they wished to see adopted in the latter. In 
their eyes there was a complete antithesis between the two colonies. 
In practice the contrast was considerable, although not so extreme 
as they painted it, for they exaggerated the ill-success of the western 
settlement and they did not secure a complete acceptance of their 
views in the southern. 

The movement to plant upon the Swan River in Western Australia 
arose from a glowing report upon the amenities of the region made by 
Captain James Stirling in 1827. After examining the coast he declared 
it to be of “ the greatest natural attraction — not inferior ... to the 
plain of Lombardy.” The imperial government countenanced the 
scheme owing to fears of French and even of American intrusion. It 
was, however, totally imwilling to expend public money, or to grant 
a proprietary charter to private capitalists in the manner of the seven- 
teenth century. In the end it came to an agreement with the capitalists 
whereby they were to receive huge grants of land in return for taking 
out labourers and their families — ^in the general ratio of forty acres 
for every £3 so invested. The civil government was to remain under 
imperial control through the medium of a governor and a nominated 
council. There was to be no convict element in the population from 
the outset. Prominent among the xmdertakers was Mr. Thomas Peel, 
a relative of Sir Robert, who received 250,000 acres and sank altogether 
£50,000 in the enterprise. The first governor was Captain Stirling, 
who also received a large grant of 100,000 acres. 

Stirling reached the Swan River with an advance party in June 
1829, and proceeded at once to mark out the port of Fremantle and the 
capital of Perth nine miles inland. These towns remained mere skele- 
tons for many years. Peel appeared in December with 300 persons, 
of whom about sixty were adult males. By the end of 1830 other 
arrivals brought the population up to 4000. Serious disadvantages 
at once showed themselves. The land was not so fertile as the &st 
prospectors had alleged. Although there were good patches they 
were intersected by bad ones, and the omission of a preliminary survey 
caused many to select unfavourable spots. The vast areas allotted to 
individuals led to undue dispersion over an unmapped wildemess. The 
anchorage was unsafe during part of the year, and many ships were 
wrecked. And above all, the superior attraction of the established 
colonies in the east tempted labour to desert the new settlement. Land- 
owners could not enforce the covenants of their servants, and some 
of them, finding themselves unable to work their estates, cut their losses 
and went to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land to retrieve 
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their fortunes. It seems evident that the promoters had bestowed 
insufficient forethought on the organization requisite for planting 
4000 persons on a virgin soil. They invested ample capital in the 
enterprise, but most of it was lamentably wasted by the necessity of 
feeding a crowd of people who could not at once be set to profitable 
labour. Had they begun on a more modest scale they would have 
prospered better. New South Wales, even under military discipline 
and state rationing, had eaten up the public money at the rate of 
£180 per settler during its early years. The private persons who planted 
on the Swan River, with no such power of strict control over their 
helpless and hopeless dependants, were unable to withstand the strain ; 
and government declined to spend a penny in their aid. 

A period of depression set in almost at once. For three years the 
colony failed to feed itself, and had to purchase its supplies in Van 
Diemen’s Land, and even from the Dutch Indies. By 1832 the popula- 
tion had dropped to 1600, mainly by re-emigration, for there is no 
evidence of actual deaths from famine. Immigration entirely ceased 
for a decade, since moneyed men were frightened by the bad accounts 
sent home, and there was no fund to assist the poorer class of emigrants. 
The government, it is true, introduced the same regulations for land 
sales as in the other colonies, but the lavish grants of the first years, 
coupled with the scarcity of labour, rendered land a drug on the market, 
and none could be found to buy from the state at the minimum price 
fixed. Thus the remedy of an emigration fund drawn from the sale of 
crown land was inoperative. Nevertheless the year 1832 proved to be 
a turning-point. Those who had held on during the bad time began 
gradually to attain a moderate prosperity, which alone was warranted 
by the nature of the soil, and population grew by natural increase to 
2300 in 1840, and to 4600 in 1849. 

By the latter date the landowners had entirely lost the prejudice 
against convict labour which had been one of the original motives of 
the settlement. New South Wales had refused to take in more felons, 
and Van Diemen’s Land was seeking to be rid of them. Western 
Australia petitioned the authorities to send them. The Colonial 
Office panted the request, and a great stride forward in material 
prosperity was the result. Convicts entailed not only cheap labour 
but also government expenditure in the colony, and by 1859 the popu- 
lation had grown to 16,000. Farming and stock-raising and a certain 
amount of mining were the chief industries ; the great days of the West 
Australian goldfields were yet to come. Transportation had the dis- 
advantage that whilst it endured representative government was 
virtually impossible. Nevertheless the majority of the colonists were 
content, and the motion for abolition came from without. The other 
colonies complained that transportation to Western Australia con- 
taminated their own society, and demanded its discontinuance. A 
movement was even set on foot to boycott the offending province. 
Somewhat reluctantly the British government yielded, and the last 
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shipload of felons disembarked in 1868. Two years later Western 
Australia obtained a representative constitution similar to that of 
New South Wales in 1842.^ 

Shortly after the plantation and early failure of Western Australia 
Gibbon Wakefield formed his Colonization Society and the period of 
systematic colonization set in. To Wakefield’s mind Western Australia, 
with its land virtually sold at Is. 6d. an acre, was a shining example 
of the way not to found a colony. He and his followers were never 
weary of improving upon the occasion, and they allowed themselves 
a certain extravagance in their remarks upon it : “ The first grantee 
took his principality at the landing place ; and the second, of course, 
could only choose his outside of this vast property. Then the property 
of the second grantee compelled the third to go further off for land, 
and the fourth again was driven still further into the wilderness. At 
length, though by a very brief process, an immense territory was 
appropriated by a few settlers, who were so effectually dispersed that, 
as there were no roads or maps, scarcely one of them knew where he 
was.” 2 This was to some extent true, although over-coloured, but it 
diverted attention from another truth, that neglect of detail and 
personal failings were quite as much to blame as faults of principle. 
On this point the systematic colonizers had still much to learn by bitter 
experience. 

As soon as news came to hand of Sturt’s discovery of the lower 
Murray the new school marked down that region as the destined scene 
of their own model colony. They formed a South Australian Land 
Company, and promised to plant a settlement on joint-stock principles 
without expense to the public. The Colonial Office demurred, holding 
the scheme to be chimerical and disapproving also of the implied 
alienation of political control from the imperial authority. Wakefield 
persevered, and in 1834 drew together an influential body named the 
South Australian Association. This consisted mainly of intending 
settlers, who resigned the joint-stock idea and combined on regulated 
principles. It held public meetings, converted the Colonial Office, 
and secured the passage of the Act of 1834 which authorized the under- 
taking. By this measure three Commissioners in England and one in 
the colony were to control the distribution of land, the emigration of 
suitable persons, and finance in general. At the same time a governor 
of crown appointment was to exercise the usual political power of his 
office. Land was to be sold at a uniform price finally fixed at twelve 
shillings an acre ; and the commissioners might raise a loan, secured 
upon future revenue, for the initial expense of public works and 

^ For the foundation of Western Australia the earlier accounts should be checked bj 
a reading of Mills’ Colonization of Australia (1915), chap, iii., which puts a fresh com- 
plexion on the matter, and of J. S. Battye’s History of Western Australia, Oxford, 1924, 
an exhaustive work, which likewise shows that the Wakelield story of the failure was 
exaggerated. The complaining settlers were generally of the type which would fail 
anywhere. 

• Wakefield, quoted in Egerton, p. 269. 
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surveying. No convicts were at any time to be sent to the colony. 
The weak points of the scheme were division of authority between the 
commissioners and the governor, and the mortgaging of the colony’s 
future income to pay interest on the initial loan. Wakefield also 
declared that twelve shillings per acre was not a “ sufficient ” price 
in his sense of the word. He laid down £2 as the minimum necessary 
to yield an emigration fund adequate to maintain a proper supply 
of labour ; at the lower figure he prophesied “ a second Swan River.” 
He further criticised the commissioners as unsuitable persons, un- 
trained to the magnitude of their responsibilities. On paper, however, 
the plan seemed perfect, and there was much talk of “ self-supporting 
colonization ” as if it were some newly-discovered scientific principle. ^ 
The first party arrived in St. Vincent Gulf in the summer of 1836, 
and Colonel Light, the surveyor-general, decided upon the positions 
of Adelaide, the capital city, and its port. As at Swan River, embar- 
rassment arose from the large number of emigrants treading too closely 
upon the heels of the pioneers. Many were able and anxious to buy 
land and set to work, but the surveying was in arrears. Consequently 
a great proportion of the colonists remained in Adelaide, consuming 
their capital and engaging in the purchase and sale of invisible lots of 
land to retrieve their fortunes. Emigration from home, continuing 
at a rapid rate, helped to make the confusion worse. Things were in 
this state when Colonel Light died after working heroically on the 
survey, and Captain Hindmarsh, the first governor, was recalled (1838). 
Colonel Gawler, his successor, found the colony on the verge of an 
ugly crisis. To relieve distress he embarked upon lavish public works. 
These provided employment, but were paid for by large drafts upon 
the commissioners in England, so that in 1840 there was a debt of 
£300,000 and the majority of the 15,000 colonists were in Adelaide 
instead of working upon the land. At length the commissioners were 
at the end of their tether, and Gawler found his bills dishonoured. He 
left for home in 1841, to be made the scapegoat for a financial failure 
to which, at most, he had been only a contributing party.* 

The next governor, (Sir) George Grey, straightened the complicated 
situation with unbending firmness and without respect of persons. A 
large area of land had by now been allotted, and only awaited labourers. 
Grey forced these out of Adelaide by cutting down the payments for 
government work to a bare subsistence level. There was considerable 
grumbling, but prosperity resulted. In little more than a year the area 
imder actual cultivation rose from 2,500 to nearly 20,000 acres, and 
in 1842 no more than a third of the 17,000 inhabitants remained in the 
capital. From this time South Australia never looked back. The 
settlers were in general of an excellent type, and responded to wise 
leadership. When in 1845 Grey was transferred to New Zealand there 
ivas no break in the progress he had inaugurated. An act of 1842 

* Mills, op, cU, pp. 236-40. 

* See Jenks, op, cit, p. 133, and Mills, pp. 246-52. 
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abolished the authority of the commissioners and made the province 
an ordinary Crown colony. The commissioners had been blamable 
for a good deal of mischief in financial matters, but they had done 
creditable work in the selection of emigrants. By 1849 the population 
totalled 52,000, and in fulfilment of a promise embodied in the original 
statute the imperial authority granted representative government 
similar to that already established in New South Wales, This con- 
stitution was enacted in 1850, and came into force in the following 
year. Responsible government followed in 1855. 

The South Australian undertaking has often been described as 
initially a failure. Financially this was so, owing to faults both in 
system and personnel. But the fact remains that a large population 
was successfully established in a short time without any of the sufferings 
so often associated with new ventures in colonization. The expenditure 
was much greater than had been anticipated, but all experience proves 
that this was inevitable. Bacon’s words of wisdom written in the 
seventeenth century still held good two hundred years later. As a 
trial of the Wakefield theory the colony was an inconclusive example, 
for Wakefield failed to get his recommendations adopted in many 
important details. But broadly it did justify the principle of selling 
land rather than granting it free of charge, as had virtually been done 
in Western Australia. 

The Australian colonies were now founded, peopled, and endued 
with self-government in all essential matters. In the course of the 
next half-century their task was to develop their resources, to assimi- 
late new immigrants, to evolve a social order suited to their possibilities, 
and a political constitution which should reveal them to the outside 
world for what they really were — a single British nation. The record 
of that development, whilst remaining in one aspect their local concern, 
is in another a part of the story of the British Commonwealth as a whole; 
and from that standpoint it will be treated in subsequent chapters of 
this book. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE COLONIZATION OF NEW ZEALAND 

The colonization of New Zealand, the modern dominion which most 
nearly resembles the mother-country in many of the conditions of its 
life, began in a very different manner from that of Australia. For 
something approaching a precedent we must look back to the first 
part of the seventeenth century, when buccaneers, exiles, and similar 
adventurers were forming by individual enterprise the first English 
and French settlements in the West Indies. Two hundred years later 
we see the same conditions repeating themselves in the Pacific — fertile 
islands, warlike man-eaing savages, traders, seamen, runaway convicts, 
white men with a taste for barbarism, ambitious adventurers with 
visions of personal sovereignty, and the distant English government 
in a sluggish mood, waiting for its hand to be forced by the pioneer 
upon the spot ; in the later picture there is but one new figure, that of 
the missionary with his enormous power, generally — in the Pacific 
at least — exercised for good. Of such elements is the history of New 
Zealand composed during the half-century after its first effective 
contact with the men of western Europe. 

Soon after the foundation of Sydney in 1788 the colonists began to 
take an interest in New Zealand, so named by Tasman, and noted for its 
fertility by Captain Cook. As early as 1792 whalers and traders were 
making their rendezvous at the Bay of Islands on the eastern side of 
the northernmost peninsula. Some were migratory, others settled per- 
manently in a society without law or government ; a few went over to 
the Maoris, tattooed their bodies, and lived the savage life. Escaped 
felons from New South Wales and broken nondescripts from everjrwhere 
resorted to the same region. Others of like character settled on the 
shores of Cook Strait between the North and South Islands, and yet 
others at Foveaux Strait cutting off Stewart Island in the far south. 
They were for the most part English, although a few were Americans, 
and after 1816 Frenchmen began to make their appearance. By 1839, 
when Great Britain at length decided to assume sovereignty, there were 
computed to be in all some 2000 white settlers. They found the Maoris 
in the main hospitable, for the white man’s firearms were coveted for 
the uses of tribcd warfare. The Maoris themselves, as their traditions 
showed, had come oenturies before from some other land. They were 
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organized in many tribes, attached to their lands, possessed of a tradi- 
tional literature of legends and songs, always at war, and in the habit 
of eating their prisoners. They were more intelligent and quicker to 
learn than most savages. At the opening of the nineteenth century 
some of their chiefs visited Sydney and even England ; they early 
realized that the white man was a force to be reckoned with, and that 
mere unreasoning resistance would not dispose of him. There were 
at this period from 70,000 to 100,000 Maoris in the North Island and 
5000 in the South Island. 

It was not long before tales of crime and outrage began to reach New 
South Wales. In the circumstances they were inevitable, and the 
trouble was of such a nature that it must increase with the passage of 
time. Conditions of spontaneous origin rendered it essential that some 
governing authority should sooner or later take charge of New Zealand. 
Great Britain was the nearest established power, but the British govern- 
ment long sought to evade full responsibility by various half-measures 
which gave no effective results. A private philanthropist, the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden of New South Wales, made the first move. In 1814 
he went to the Bay of Islands, founded a mission station, and made 
a good impression upon the Maoris. He continued his work at intervals 
until his death in 1838. He and his fellow missionaries found that 
European adventurers were purchasing tracts of land for trifling pay- 
ments of guns and trade goods. They followed the example and bought 
up lands themselves, partly to hold in trust for the natives, partly 
to provide for their own families. In this early period the Church 
Missionary Society worked on the eastern side of North Island and 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society on the western. 

New Zealand had been formally annexed by Captain Cook in 1769, 
and in 1787 it had been included in Phillip's commission for New 
South Wales. In 1814 it was claimed again as a dependency of New 
South Wales. All this had been purely nominal, but now, just as the 
British government began tentative steps to enforce order in New 
Zealand, it coupled with them a disclaimer of possession. An Act of 
Parliament in 1817 placed British subjects in savage countries within 
the criminal jurisdiction of the nearest British colony, and this measure, 
being made applicable to New Zealand, implied that the country was 

savage,” i,e, not under British control. This denial of possession 
continued until 1839, and had no effect in preventing British subjects 
from resorting to the country. In 1826 a New Zealand Company was 
formed and sent out a few settlers, but dissolved owing to lack of money 
and of government support. Seven years later the British government 
tried another half-hearted experiment in controlling without ruling. 
It sent James Busby as resident magistrate to the Bay of Islands to 
promote order among the adventurers living there. But Busby without 
armed force could do little : he was known as “ the ship-of-war without 
guns.” Meanwhile the French were beginning to show interest. In 
1822 Charles de Thierry, a person of fertile but unbalanced mind, 
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purchased land, and later styled himself sovereign of New Zealand. The 
French government did nothing until 1839. In that year its ministry 
of marine recommended the annexation of South Island, but circum- 
stances in Europe prevented the plan from being taken up. The latest 
historian of these matters holds that, whatever the ambitions of private 
Frenchmen, there was no real competition between the British and 
French governments : “ if there was any ‘ race,’ it was a race in pro- 
crastination.’’ ^ Nevertheless there were two French companies float- 
ing schemes of settlement in 1839. 

So far we have been considering sporadic efforts of little individual 
weight. But in the late thirties a more determined movement began 
in England, which forced the hand of the government and led rapidly 
to effective annexation. The Wakefield party of systematic colonizers 
were occupied with the South Australian preliminaries until 1836, 
but just as South Australia entered the stage of action Gibbon Wake- 
field broke off his connection with it because he was not allowed to 
have his own way in the management. He now advocated the coloniza- 
tion of New Zealand and in 1837 procured the formation of the New 
Zealand Association. This body consisted of intending colonists and of 
men like Lord Durham and Sir William Molesworth, who joined for 
public reasons without claiming any financial interest. Wakefield’s 
model was the Puritan colonization of New England, and the Association 
applied for a charter which should confer powers of government as 
extensive as those obtained by the Massachusetts Bay Company from 
Charles I. The New Zealand Association met with a rebuff from Lord 
Melbourne and his Colonial Secretary, Lord Glenelg. These ministers 
refused to back the Association’s Bill in Parliament, where the proposal 
was accordingly rejected. 

The inspiration to this decision came undoubtedly from the mission- 
ary interest, which at this date was hostile to colonization. The well- 
known Report of the Aborigines Committee of 1837 had laid it down 
that contact with European intruders (other than missionaries) was 
inevitably harmful to native races, and this principle was accepted by 
Sir J ames Stephen, Glenelg, and the bulk of religious opinion in England. 
But the weak point of the argument lay in the fact that New Zealand 
was actually being colonized by miscellaneous adventurers, mostly 
scoundrels, and that nothing could prevent the process from continuing 
if the government held its hand. Wakefield was therefore able to point 
out that the missionary aims would be best served by placing settlement 
under the control of a recognized corporation which could be held to 
account for its native policy. The reasoning was soimd, but it is evident 
that personal ill-feeling between Wakefield and Stephen counted for 
more than logic. Objection was raised on a technical point in the con- 
stitution of the Association. That body was therefore dissolved and 
its members reunited as the New Zealand Company in 1839. 

^ J. S. Marais, Tht Colonization of New Zealand, Oxford, 1927, p. 97 ; but A. J« 
Harrop, in England and New Zealand, London, 1926, accords considerable importance 
to the French movement. 
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The logic of the existing situation in New Zealand now compelled 
Stephen and Glenelg to a^it that colonization must be officially per- 
mitted. Before anything more had been done Glenelg gave place to 
Lord Normanby as Colonial Secretary, although Stephen remained as 
before the power behind the throne. Their policy became that of 
annexation by the Crown and of economic but not political control of 
settlement by the Company. Stephen and Normanby were willing to 
promote a charter to this end on condition that the Company would 
purge its Board of Directors of some individuals obnoxious to the 
missionaries.^ The Company refused, and the charter again seemed 
unattainable. This was the situation in the summer of 1839, and the 
New Zealand Company then despatched a colonizing expedition without 
waiting for further recognition. The government was thus obliged 
to annex New Zealand without more delay to prevent the business from 
slipping out of its hands. Captain William Hobson, as lieutenant- 
governor under the governor of New South Wales, received his com- 
mission and instructions in August, 1839, and reached the colony in 
February, 1840. Finally, Lord John Russell, Normanby’s successor, 
decided to recognize the Company. In 1840 it received a grant of 
160,000 acres from the Crown, and in 1841 the long-sought charter of 
incorporation.^ 

The new governor’s first acts were to proclaim all land titles invalid 
pending investigation and to summon a meeting of the Maori chiefs 
to discuss the subject. Misunderstandings on the land question were 
the cause of all the trouble in New Zealand for the next thirty years. 
The Maoris had a land law of their own by which the tribe as a unit 
was the owner of all the soil occupied by its members. No individual, 
not even the chief, had the right to alienate land without the common 
consent. Nevertheless many individuals had been pretending to do 
this, tempted by Europeans who misunderstood or ignored the native 
law ; and in consequence sales took place which were afterwards re- 
pudiated. Further complication arose from the numerous inter- 
tribal wars and conquests, whereby a block of land might be occupied 
and sold by de facto owners, whilst de jure owners might be hovering 
in the background to step forward at a favourable opportunity and 
assert their rights. On more general considerations, also, tension was 
certain to arise, for the native was wasteful in his use of the land ; he 
required a larger area for his support than did the white man, and 
pretensions that seemed quite just to the Maori tribe were regarded 
as excessive by the incoming colonists. When the pioneers of the New 
Zealand Company came upon the scene in 1839-40 the situation entered 
a difficult stage. Their agents made large but doubtfully legal purchases 
on the shores of Cook Strait, and certainly did not pay the fair value 
of the land.® The whole Wakefield theory precluded any substantial 

^ He^rop, p. 65. It is evident that Stephen was not opposed to responsible govern* 
ment, or even to a chartered company. It was the particular management In view to 
which he objected, on personal ground 

* Marais, op» eii., posnm. 


* Harrop, pp. 193*4. 
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payment to native owners, for it was based on the payment of purchase 
money to a white authority which should use the proceeds as a fund 
for assisting emigration. 

At the moment when Hobson arrived, in February, 1840, the signi- 
ficance of the Company’s policy was scarcely apparent. Hobson at 
once convened the chiefs of the North Island, and with the aid of the 
missionaries secured their consent to the Treaty of Waitangi. This 
document laid it down in clear language that the native tribes sub- 
mitted to the Queen’s authority on guarantee of their possessions ; 
and that if at any future time they should be willing to part with land 
the Crown should have the first right of purchase at fair prices. The 
Maoris always claimed that this treaty rendered sales by individuals 
invalid. In September Hobson fixed the site for a capital at Auckland 
on an isthmus between the eastern and western seas in the north part 
of the island. At the same time New Zealand was created a separate 
colony from New South Wales. Hobson was made first governor with 
nominated executive and legislative councils. 

The New Zealand Company disliked the choice of Auckland for a 
capital, and determined to push the colonization of Cook Strait, where 
it planted the settlement of Wellington in 1840. The Wellington 
lands, and others on the south shore of the Strait, were to form part 
of the grant sanctioned by the Colonial Office, and the Company, 
whilst actively shipping emigrants, pressed on the acquisition of land 
for their accommodation. Its principal agents in New Zealand were 
Captain E. J. Wakefield and Colonel W. Wakefield, brothers of Gibbon 
Wakefield. The Wakefields showed little respect for the Treaty of 
Waitangi, and some of their purchases were made from persons whose 
rights to sell were vague. One transaction, on Wairau Kiver, at the 
northern end of South Island, led to a tragedy. The local chiefs denied 
that any sale had taken place. Discussion ended in an afEray in which 
Captain Wakefield and eighteen of his party were killed. The British 
had undoubtedly fired the first shot, whilst the Maori chiefs had been 
cool and dignified. The governor (Shortland, Hobson’s successor) was 
obliged to admit that the natives had acted in self-defence and to 
call Colonel Wakefield to task for his high-handed proceedings. This 
judgment was naturally unacceptable to the enraged settlers of the 
Company, and a strained situation ensued. It continued through 
the short reign of the next governor, Captain Fitzroy (1843-6), who 
weakly threw over the treaty and allowed extensive private purchases 
of the usual doubtful legality. At the same time the Company in Eng- 
land was urging the entire repudiation of the treaty as merely a 
praiseworthy device for amusing and pacifying savages for the moment 
an unscrupidous doctrine which elicited a stiff rebuke from the Colonial 
Secretary.^ The responsible Maori chiefs were exasperated, and a 
serious war was breaking out when Sir George Grey arrived from South 
Australia to cope with me situation. 

‘ Harrop, pp. 196-7. 
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Grey acted with the firmness expected of him. He annoimced that 
the treaty would hold good, stopped the traffic in firearms, conciliated 
the wavering tribes by showing that he trusted them, and fell with great 
energy upon those already in revolt. By the middle of 1846 peace was 
restored. He then redeemed his promises by stopping irregular pur- 
chases of land. In the meantime a change of government at home 
favoured the Company. In 1847 the Crown bought out the few Maoris 
of South Island, and turned it over to the Company on very easy terms. 

During these years the New Zealand Company had been acting with 
great vigour and good sense in its management of emigration. It 
carried on a steady press propaganda in Great Britain and allotted 
some of its rights and responsibilities to subordinate companies which 
could make local appeals for group settlement. One of these, patronized 
by the magnates of Devon, formed the settlement of New Plymouth 
in North Island in 1841. The parent company, having founded Welling- 
ton in 1840, began a new venture at Nelson in 1841. Here, as at certain 
other spots, the old mistake was made of landing settlers before the 
ground had been surveyed, but in general the arrangements were good. 
The emigrants were carefully chosen, with a due proportion of classes and 
sexes in order to set up a real English society in the new land. Having 
formed a party, the Company chartered the shipping for its transport 
and appointed leaders to enforce moral and sanitary discipline on 
board. On arrival in New Zealand, the settlers were lodged and rationed 
in camps until they could get to work. There was hardship, of course, 
and there were casualties and bad bargains among the emigrants, 
but there was nothing remotely approaching the waste of human 
life that was then taking place in the unregulated emigration to Canada 
and the United States. By the end of 1841 some 6000 settlers had been 
sent out, and by May, 1844, the number had increased to 15,000. ^ 

The opening of South Island, apart from the Cook Strait shore, fol- 
lowed upon the Crown purchase of 1847. In 1848 a semi-religious group 
settlement of Scottish Presbyterians founded Dunedin, the capital of 
the Otago Province. They were less than five hundred strong and had 
a hard struggle to maintain life until the soil began to support them, 
for they went out with very scanty equipment. They used spades 
in default of ploughs, threshed their grain with flails, and ground it 
with hand-mills. It was the story of the Pilgrim Fathers repeated in 
a milder climate and consequently without the same loss of life, and, 
as in the seventeenth century, sterling character was the factor that 
brought ultimate success. The discovery of gold in 1859 caused an 
influx of population which resembled on a smaller scale that in Victoria 
eight years earlier. In a few months the numbers were quadrupled, 
and the increase of capital and man-power permanently raised the 
standard of living. By the close of 1860 Otago had nearly 30,000 
inhabitants. 

A more ambitious scheme of group-settlement took its rise in the 
^Emigration detaila are given in Marais, op, cU, pp. 47-73, 
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formation of the Canterbury Association in 1848. This body consisted 
of High Churchmen and Tories — novel recruits to the doctrines of such 
a man as Gibbon Wakefield — and counted among its members nine 
bishops and a number of noblemen, including Lord Ashley (afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury). In accordance with the Wakefield plan, the settlers 
purchased their land from the New Zealand Company at the high rate 
of £3 per acre, five-sixths of which was to be expended on assisted 
emigration and public services. At the close of 1850 eight ships sailed 
with 1500 colonists, of whom one-fourth were men of substance. They 
arrived without a hitch to find good land already surveyed and capable 
of immediate allotment, and there they founded the province of Canter- 
bury with its port of Lyttelton and its capital of Christchurch. They 
established themselves with far fewer hardships than those experienced 
by the Otago settlers, mainly because they had more money at their 
disposal. Wakefield himself, feeling that his work in England was 
accomplished, emigrated to Canterbury in 1853. He sought to take a 
prominent place in New Zealand politics, but he soon grew unpopular 
and his health broke down. He died after years of illness in 1862. 
He, more than any man, had created New Zealand. Others might have 
done it better, but he had made it as it stood, and, remembering that, 
his fellow-colonists might well have been more tolerant to his imdoubted 
faults of character. 

Invercargill, an offshoot from the Otago settlers and the last of the 
pioneer nuclei of South Island, was founded in 1857. North Island 
received another establishment at Napier in 1849. Auckland, the 
pre-Wakefield site, remained the capital of New Zealand until 1865, 
when it gave place to Wellington. By that date the white population 
of the whole colony was 172,000, a fine achievement for twenty-five 
years of effort based almost entirely upon agriculture and hampered 
by the presence of a powerful native population. As in Australia, 
squatters occupied the more remote districts beyond the agricultural 
nuclei. Incoming colonists, as soon as they had settled down, were 
generally content with their prospects, and the lot of the working- 
man was far less hard than at home. 

The first governorship of Sir George Grey saw the working out of the 
political constitution. In 1846 the Colonial Office devised a complicated 
federal government cutting up New Zealand into provinces each with 
a governor and a two-chamber legislature, and providing in addition 
a central legislature for the whole colony, the entire edifice being based 
upon a system of municipal corporations in which alone direct election 
had a place. In the existing state of the country this was theorism 
run mad, and Grey disregarded instructions to put it into force. His 
chief objection seems to have been that he foresaw the complete subordi- 
nation of the natives’ interests to those of the settlers. The home 
government itself repealed the Act two years after its passage. The 
New Zealand Company was dissolved in 1851, having done much 
mischief, but also, it is fair to say, having laid the foundation of a 

W.B.E. n. H 
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promising dominion. Comparatively viewed, its good work out- 
weighed its bad, and its lack of sympathy with the Maoris was to some 
extent inevitable. Its dissolution cleared the political ground and 
Sir George Grey now advocated representative government. In 1853 
this came into being. Six provinces were to elect councils for local 
purposes, and a general assembly of two chambers was to legislate 
tor the whole country. The members of the upper chamber were to be 
nominated by the governor and those of the lower returned by direct 
election. The executive was to remain in the hands of the governor 
and his permanent staff of officials, who also were to retain full jurisdic- 
tion over the native districts. Grey left New Zealand at the end of 
1853 after seeing these arrangements partially established, but the 
first general assembly did not meet until the following year. 

In the constitution of 1852-3 there was no hint of responsible govern- 
ment ; it was stated, on the contrary, that the governor and the per- 
manent officials were to form the executive. But directly the new 
assembly met it demanded a responsible executive removable at its 
pleasure. At this period there was little fear that the home authorities 
would permanently refuse such a reform, and in 1856 responsible 
government was granted. One department, that of native affairs, was 
for the time reserved from popular control. Imperial troops were still 
necessary for the security of the colony, and the imperial government 
naturally desired to keep the occasion of their employment in its own 
hands.^ New Zealand was a smaller country than Australia, and its 
white population was more homogeneous ; and as settlement extended 
the provincial organization became artificial and gave rise to useless 
expense. An Act of 1875 accordingly abolished the provincial councils 
and with them the federal element in the constitution. Local affairs 
were left to be dealt with by municipal bodies, as in England, and the 
general legislature took over all the remaining functions of government. 

When Sir George Grey’s first governorship came to an end the 
native trouble in the South Island no longer existed. In the North 
Island, on the other hand, it merely slept, ready to break out again in 
an acute form. The white settlements were but isolated patches around 
the coast, and the major areas of the country still belonged to the tribes. 
These tribes were by no means united. North of Auckland they were 
on friendly terms with the British, and on the shore of Cook Strait also 
there was little trouble. But in the centre of North Island the conserva- 
tive, aristocratic elements were in the ascendant, determined to resist 
Europeanizing infiuences and to sell no more land to settlers. To the 
older type of Maori warfare was not a thing to be dreaded ; it was rather 
a normal and pleasurable function of existence. The discontented 
tribes made some attempt to federate in the manner of their enemies, 
and for a time a superior king claimed and was allowed some general 
iurisdiction over the chiefs of some of the clans. A block of land near 
New Plymouth occasioned an outbreak. The British claimed to have 
I Jenks, Australasian Cohniea, p. 272* 
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purchased it, but there was the usual denial of the validity of the sale ; 
it appeared that those who sold were themselves trespassers who had 
forcibly evicted the rightful owners. In 1860 the disputants came to 
blows, and desultory fighting continued into the next year. Sir George 
Grey, who had been employed in Cape Colony, returned as governor 
and attempted to repeat his former brilliant handling of the situation. 
He could not, however, stamp out a conflict arising from a fundamental 
incompatibility between the claims of the two races. In 1862 the 
colonial legislature obtained the control of native affairs, and it deter- 
mined to punish rather than conciliate the rebels by a steady confisca- 
tion of their lands. A guerilla war therefore alternately smouldered 
and blazed until 1866, when the resistance of the tribes was crushed. 
Grey, leaving in the following year, thought that the miserable business 
was finished. But a fresh revolt of Maori diehards broke out again in 
1868, and peace was not finally restored until the first days of 1870. 
At that date theMaoris still held more than half the area of Northlsland, 
and they have since maintained their position. They now enj oy political 
rights and their numbers are on the increase. 



CHAPTER VII 

DUTCH AND BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
(i) Early History to 1836 

Bartholomew Diaz was the first European recorded to have reached 
and rounded the southern point of Africa. On his homeward passage 
in 1487 he sighted the Cape of Good Hope at the south-western extrem- 
ity of the continent. A few years later Vasco da Gama completed 
the route to India by the Cape, and throughout the sixteenth century, 
with very few exceptions, the crews of Portuguese carracks were the 
only seamen to fight their way through the stormy region between the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans or to drop their anchors in Table Bay. 
Among the exceptions were the Spanish circumnavigators who sailed 
with Magellan in 1519, Drake and Cavendish completing a like exploit 
respectively in 1580 and 1588, Lancaster voyaging to the Spice Islands 
in 1591, and Cornells Houtman leading the first Dutch Indies expedition 
in 1595. For more than a hundred years the Cape was open to Portu- 
guese colonization had they cared to undertake it. But Portugal, 
in common with her rivals of that epoch, was intent upon commerce 
rather than settlements, and she never gave a thought to the possibilities 
of South Africa as a new home for Europeans. The native Bushmen 
and Hottentots were savages of a low type, having no produce worth 
the attention of traders who were pressing on to Java and the Moluccas, 
affording at the best a few lean cattle for the refreshment of scurvy- 
stricken crews, and at the worst setting upon landing parties and 
murdering them as they filled their water-casks. Table Bay was 
first visited by the navigator Antonio de Saldanha in 1503, and long 
bore his name. A returning viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, Francisco 
de Almeida, was murdered there in 1510, and thenceforward the 
carracks avoided the place, for the most part preferring to water else- 
where. A few names, St. Helena Bay, Algoa Bay, Cape Agulhas, 
Natal, still surviving on the modem map, are the only traces left in 
British South Africa of a nationality which regarded the coast as 
ill-omened and hurried by it as quickly as possible. 

In the seventeenth century the English and the Dutch began rapidly 
to oust the Portuguese from the Indies trade. They made more use 
of the Cape as a refreshing place, and used to leave letters buried under 
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stones for succeeding visitors to pick up. The English and Dutch 
Companies were jealous rivals, and each kept a keen watch upon the 
intentions of the other. This led in 1620 to the first attempt at annexa- 
tion. Two English captains, hearing a rumour that the Dutch intended 
to plant and fortify a settlement, proclaimed the sovereignty of James I. 
over Table Bay and the whole continent adjoining. But trading bodies 
reckoned the expense prohibitive, and neither side took any action upon 
the announcement. The English Company generally preferred its ships 
to use the island of St. Helena, and left the Cape more and more to 
the Dutch. The latter, thirty years after the abortive English annexa- 
tion, thus became the founders of the first European settlement on 
South African soil. 

The settlement was due solely to the necessities of the East Indian 
trade, and it was intended solely to subserve those necessities. Euro- 
pean enterprise was extending upon the oceans. The Portuguese 
still had an eastern commerce, and Frenchmen and Danes were rounding 
the Cape in addition to the English and the Dutch. But the latter 
had the preponderant interest at stake, and it became apparent to 
them that if a hostile power should seize Table Bay and establish a 
naval station there, it might easily work havoc with their trade. In 
1652, therefore, a small body of about a hundred servants of the Dutch 
Company landed in the Bay and planted the nucleus of Cape Town. 
Their leader was Jan van Riebeek, and his orders were to build a fort 
and to establish a small plantation to supply foodstuffs to the Dutch 
Indiamen. A few years later the Company authorized the taking up 
of land by free farmers, more with the object of saving expense than 
for any other reason. The farmers had no political privileges and 
were strictly bound by the Company’s regulations on the sale of their 
produce. In the eyes of its founders the Cape was not a colony but 
simply an accessory station to the eastern trading system. To shipping 
of other nationalities it permitted watering and little more, and a gover- 
nor was reprimanded and dismissed in 1667 for provisioning a French 
squadron at a time when French and Dutch were waging war in alliance 
against England. After twenty years’ existence the settlement had 
600 European inhabitants, nearly all of the adults being paid servants 
of the Company. Expansion began with the governorship of Simon 
van der Stel (1679-99), who encouraged agriculture, planted farmers in 
the districts of Stellenbosch and Drakenstein, and began the export 
of a little grain and wine to the Dutch Indies.^ In the last years of 
the seventeenth century French Huguenots in flight from Louis XIV. ’s 
persecution began to appear at the Cape. Although few in number 
they took root and prospered, and became a permanent strain in the 
population. By this time the settlement had become a colony with 
a definite life and character of its own which sometimes refused to 
harmonize with the aims of the East India Company. The latter body 

^ Sir C. P. Lucas, HiaL Geography of the British Colonies, South Africa, part i. 1913, 
pp. 65-7. 
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fell into decay as the eighteenth century progressed, and its deteriora* 
tion involved considerable misgovemment and discontent at the Cape. 
One effect was that the farmers were constantly tempted to push more 
deeply into the interior in order to be free from the annoyances inflicted 
upon them by the officials at Cape Town. By the close of the eighteenth 
century a population of 15,000 Europeans owning a somewhat greater 
number of slaves was thinly spread over an area the size of the British 
Isles, inhabited in addition by semi-independent tribes of Hottentots 
and Bushmen. The slavery was different in type from the plantation 
system of the West Indies. Some of the slaves were African natives, 
many were Malays from the east, and it would appear that the con- 
ditions of servitude were much milder than in the competitive sugar 
colonies.^ The wars of the French Revolution entailed two changes, 
either of which would have opened up a new future for the Cape. 
The Dutch East India Company was abolished after floundering in 
bankruptcy for many years, and at the same moment a British expedi- 
tion effected the seizure of Cape Town. 

From the date of its foimdation until 1781 the Cape Colony had never 
been assailed by a European enemy. In that year, when the Nether- 
lands had been added to the coalition which pulled down the old 
mercantile empire of Great Britain by securing the independence 
of the United States, a British squadron was sent to capture Table 
Bay in order to use it as a naval station. Its commander was dilatory 
and his intentions were frustrated by the French admiral Suffren on his 
outward passage to Ceylon and India. In 1795 another British attempt 
was successful. The Netherlands, renamed the Batavian Republic, were 
in alliance with France, and a British fleet with a landing force compelled 
the surrender of Capetown on September 16. For nearly eight years 
the British administered the colony, until the Peace of Amiens in 
1802-3 entailed its restoration to the Netherlands. War with Napoleon 
and his subject-states soon broke out again, and in 1806 a second 
British occupation followed. This time it was permanent. A conven- 
tion of 1814, part of the general settlement following the fall of 
Napoleon, con&med the Cape Colony and certain other Dutch posses- 
sions to Great Britain on payment of an indemnity of £6,000,000. At 
this period there was no idea of British colonization in South Africa. 
It was not the wide spaces of the interior which the British government 
desired, but simply the possession of a good naval station on tiie road 
to the East. The statesmen who purchased the Gape had little inkling 
of the vast and vexatious responsibilities they were acquiring for their 
successors to deal with. 

In 1814 the white population numbered 26,000, and there were 
reckoned to be nearly two millions of free natives. During the first 
years the administration was entirely autocratic ; it was not until 
1825 that an executive council was established to share responsibility 
with the governor. The problem of government was to a certain extent 
^ E. A. Walker, History of Sovih Africa, London, 1928, p. 177. 
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similar to that experienced in Canada after 1763, the control of alien 
colonists by British military officials. But in South Africa the existence 
of slavery and of a large native population were factors which compli- 
cated the situation, and invited the interference of the new missionary 
movement which exercised so powerful an influence in English life 
during the early nineteenth century. The London Missionary Society 
was formed in 1795, and it made the Cape the scene of its earliest 
efforts. In the Pacific islands the missionaries have generally been an 
influence for good. In South Africa they did much noble work, but also, 
and often with the best intentions, they wrought irreparable harm by 
stirring up racial animosity between British and Dutch and preventing 
that co-operation which statesmanship has achieved in Canada. The 
Boer, in spite of legends to the contrary, was not consistently brutal 
to the black man ; his record was far cleaner than that of the West 
Indian planter. But he saw the blacks as they were, people of a lower 
race far outnumbering his own, and not safely to be treated as equals 
and brothers after the manner advocated by the missionary. The 
latter was often intemperate in his language, and he alone had the 
ear of public opinion in England. The Dutchman felt himself maligned 
and had no effective means of reply. Bitterness was already apparent 
before the final settlement of 1814. In the following year it resulted 
in an explosion which, small as was its scope, has unhappily become a 
household legend throughout South Africa, and is quoted in perverted 
forms to the present day. A Dutchman at a frontier station resisted 
arrest on a charge of ill-treating a native. He fired on his pursuers 
and was shot dead. His brother and others rose in revolt. They 
were surrounded and captured at Schlachter’s Nek, and five were tried 
and hanged for rebellion. Lord Charles Somerset, the governor, refusing 
to mitigate the sentence. Schlachter’s Nek became a byword of British 
t)rranny, but it is often overlooked that the persons who killed the 
original delinquent, and who arrested and tried the others, were nearly 
all Dutchmen acting in the common cause of law and order.^ 

The natives of South Africa fell into three categories. The first 
who came into contact with Europeans were the Hottentots of the 
south-western region nearest to the Cape. They were a pastoral people, 
with no fixed habitations, a weak tribal organization, and little capacity 
for warfare on the large scale. Intermixed with them were the Bush- 
men, of a still lower type, and persecuted to extermination by all 
other races, white and black. These Bushmen were unjustly regarded 
as mere animals and vermin, but more sympathetic observers have 
shown that they were capable of responding to kindly treatment. They 
were survivals of palaeolithic mankind and practised a pictorial art 
having some resemblance to that found in palaeolithic caves in Spain. 
In the south-east and in the northern interior dwelt the Bantu peoples, 

^ For a full account see Dr. G. McC. Theal, of South Africa since / 7^, London, 
1008, vol. i. pp. 229*41. Walker, op, cit, p. 160, emphasizes the support of authority 
even by the frontier Boers. 
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the Kaffirs properly so-called, a mixed race resulting from centuries 
of migration and conquest. They were virile and capable of large com- 
mon efforts. In the early nineteenth century one section of them, 
the Zulus, had been moulded by its king Chaka into a conquering 
army carrying devastation and slaughter through all the region now 
occupied by Natal and the Transvaal. The Zulu raids depopulated 
vast areas and produced a displacement of the other Bantu tribes which 
impinged upon Cape Colony. The Bantus were not indigenous to South 
Africa. They invaded it from the north during the centuries when 
Europeans were slowly becoming acquainted with the southern coast- 
line. The inevitable clash was that between two conquering races, 
and its result was not the subjection of peoples with an ancient title 
to the soil. 

The point of contact between Europeans and Bantus lay in the region 
of Algoa Bay, more than four hundred miles to the east of Cape Town. 
It was essential to form a strongly occupied barrier district for the pro- 
tection of the older parts of the colony, and here accordingly was 
planted the first distinctly British settlement. After the peace of 
1815 a number of discharged soldiers and seamen had settled in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town itself. In 1819 the home government 
decided to organize a new colony, to be called Albany, on the eastern 
frontier. The scheme to a certain extent anticipated the systematic 
colonization of the Wakefield school. Parliament voted £50,000 to 
pay the passages of 5000 emigrants. The latter were selected so as to 
include professional men, tradesmen, and mechanics, but very few 
farmers, for it was in the towns that over-pressure of population was 
greatest, and the experiment was conducted as much with an eye to 
relieving distress at home as for the improvement of the Cape Colony. 
The majority of the emigrants landed at Algoa Bay and moved about 
a hundred miles inland towards the north-east. Each family received 
a free grant of 100 acres, which proved to be too small for successful 
working. After a period of hardship and discontent the scheme as 
originally conceived broke down, but most of the settlers remained in 
the district in one capacity or another and became the ancestors of the 
distinctively British element which occupies the eastern region of Cape 
Colony to the present day. Grahamstown throve as the result of 
this immigration, and developed into the centre of the new Albany 
province. 

From this date the anti-slavery agitation throughout the Empire 
entered upon its last victorious phase. In South Africa the missionaries 
were its protagonists, with Dr. John Philip of the London Missionary 
Society as their most active leader. He was one of those men whom 
their fellows regard either with intense admiration or with lively hatred. 
In his case the former feeling was entertained by the philanthropists 
in England, and the latter by the majority of the colonists and officials 
at the Cape. Compromise and conciliation were foreign to his nature, 
and in the opinion of a cool historian he often overshot the mark: 
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“ he said, and wrote, and did much that all who are regardful of truth 
must pronounce decidedly wrong/’ ^ His book. Researches in South 
Africa^ published in 1828, was received with indignation in the colony, 
and an official who claimed to be libelled in it recovered damages and 
costs of over £1000. The philanthropic interest was at that time becom- 
ing paramount in the Colonial Office. Its effects were exasperating 
to the colonists of both races, but more particularly to the Dutch. 
An ordinance of 1828 gave the Hottentots equality in law with white 
men, and when the Act of 1833 abolished slavery it did so in a manner 
which bore harshly upon interests of South Africa. The Albany settle- 
ment had no slaves, and the Dutch population possessed among them 
about 39,000 valued at £2,000,000 to £3,000,000. The farmers had no 
passionate desire to perpetuate slavery, but they naturally expected 
due compensation for the loss of their property, especially as the reform 
took the guise of an act of generosity on the part of persons with whom 
they had not even the bond of blood in common. The share of compen- 
sation allotted to South Africa was one-and-a-quarter millions, and, 
furthermore, payment was to be made only in London, where each claim 
had to be proved separately and each set of documents covered by a 
thirty-shilling stamp. The Boer had not, like the West Indian planter, 
any business connections in London to take charge of his interests. 
He was constrained to sell his claims to speculators for much less than 
their value, and his chagrin was not lessened by the indecent exultation 
of the abolitionists at the Cape.^ Impoverishment followed, and a 
deepening of disgust with British rule. 

In the year 1834, whilst the emancipation business was proceeding, 
a new governor. Sir Benjamin D’Urban, arrived at the Cape. He was 
disposed actively to promote the welfare of the colony, and a native 
crisis soon put his abilities to the test. The colonization of the eastern 
region had involved complicated disputes with the Kaffir tribes. In 
December they suddenly invaded in force, killing the settlers and 
laying waste the country as far west as Algoa Bay. D’Urban and Sir 
Haipry Smith gathered what forces they could and cleared the Albany 
region early in 1835. Then they crossed into Kaffir land and annexed 
a new belt of territory bounded on the east and north by the Kei and 
Kraai Rivers. They called the new province Queen Adelaide, and made 
an agreement with the native chiefs whereby the latter were to remain 
with their people under British protection. The colonists approved 
of D’Urban’s proceedings, but the home government did not. Lord 
Glenelg became Colonial Secretary in 1835. He took the view that the 
Kaffirs had been systematically oppressed and driven into insurrection. 
He ordered the abandonment of the Queen Adelaide province and the 
moving back of the frontier to the line of 1819. D’Urban protested 
in vain and finally gave up the argument in despair : ‘‘ your lordship 
in England, and I upon the spot have seen all these African matters 
under different views, and it would be now useless to pursue the subject 
' TUeal, op, cit, i. pp. 442-9. * Ibid. ii. pp. 75-6. 
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further.” Tardiness of communication contributed to this difference 
of opinion. D’Urban was dilatory in correspondence, and Glenelg, 
anxious in a purblind fashion to do his best, listened too readily to 
Dr. Philip, who was then in England, and to the Aborigines Committee 
of the House of Commons, which was then commencing its labours. 
There was some misunderstanding about the abandonment of territory. 
Glenelg undoubtedly ordered it, but thought it was prematurely car- 
ried out. The zeal of the humanitarians caused some misgiving, even 
among their supporters, of whom the more judicious suspected that the 
colonial case had not been fairly stated : “ The Committee adjourned 
to draft its massive report, while Philip and his samples of South African 
humanity became the lions of the philanthropic season amid such en- 
thusiasm that the Times uttered a warning that all their assertions 
must not be taken at face value.” ^ D’Urban warned the Secretary of 
State that the patience of the colonists was exhausted, and was recalled, 
the first but not the last English leader in South Africa who had failed 
because his judgment was too clear and strong. Shortly afterwards 
began the exodus of the Boers from Cape Colony, known to history as 
the Great Trek. 


(ii) The two colonies and the two republics, 1836-72 

The course of the Great Trek was moulded by the discontent of the 
Boers with the administration of the previous years. But the move- 
ment was not altogether occasioned by these grievances. It was an 
intensification of a process of ancient origin. In the days before the 
British annexation the Dutch East India Company had sought to keep 
its colonists under strict control, and trekking had begun even then as 
a means of escape. The original extension of the colony had been due 
to it. By 1836 land hunger as well as political feeling was an operative 
factor. The Boers were not numerous, but they were pastoral rather 
than agricultural in their pursuits, and their scanty herds occupied 
enormous areas, so that as a whole they were already straitened for 
room. Racial and political troubles then caused the movement to take 
shape not as an expansion of the colony but as a determination to break 
away from it. Religiotis enthusiasm also bore its part, and there was a 
conscious imitation of the pastoral trekkers of the Old Testament.^ 

The causes of Boer discontent were manifold in detail but all leading 
to one conclusion, hatred not so much of their British fellow-colonists 
as of British methods of government. In addition to racial feeling and 
religion, such factors as the favoured treatment accorded to the Hotten- 
tots, emancipation, missionary activities and the policy of limiting 
expansion in a boundless country, all helped to shape the movement, 
which was essentially an attempt to throw off British citizenship 
at the cost of much hardship and personal sacrifice. The first small 
parties set out from the Cape Colony in 1836, and in the next few years 
^ Walker, op. eit. pp. 196>8. * Walker, op. eiL pp. 203*8. 
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some 10,000 Boers followed their example. The pioneers crossed the 
Orange River into the land now known as the Orange Free State. There 
they took different courses, some settling down around Winburg, others 
pushing northwards over the Vaal into the unknown coimtry beyond, 
and st3l more crossing the Drakensberg range eastwards into Natal. 
In general they moved in small bodies, sometimes less than a hundred 
strong, driving their waggons over the trackless wilderness until they 
reached some spot favourable to settlement. Beyond the Orange they 
found the Griquas, a half-breed race of Hottentot origin with an ad- 
mixture of Dutch blood. Natal was the preserve of the bloodthirsty 
Zulus, who had exterminated or absorbed all the other tribes. Across 
the Vaal lived the Matabele, kinsmen of the Zulus and equally ferocious. 
But to lay down geographical limits is deceptive, for all beyond the 
borders of the Cape Colony was in a state of flux. The fighting tribes 
raided far and wide, and the more peaceful fled from one region to 
another to escape massacre. 

The Griquas were already half civilized by missionary enterprise. 
In the west they owed allegiance to a chief named Waterboer, and in 
the east to another named Adam Kok. East of Adam Kok’s coimtry 
again were the Basutos, a Kafiir tribe under Moshesh, a chief of pacific 
disposition. These settlements were all recent and mainly due to the 
missionaries who sought to establish a ring of civilized but independent 
tribes around the Cape Colony. Passing through the Griquas the Boers 
established the nucleus of a republic at Winburg, but some bolder 
spirits passed on, routed the Matabele, and chased them over the 
Limpopo River in the far north of the Transvaal. Across the Vaal 
their mst permanent settlement was founded at Potchefstroom. 

Meanwhile, the main stream of Boers entered Natal under Pieter 
Retief in 1837-8. At Port Natal (afterwards Durban) a small body of 
English traders and adventurers had dwelt for more than ten years by 
favour of Dingaan the Zulu king. The first pioneers had bought land 
from Chaka as early as 1824, and had been joined by ivory-hunters 
and vendors of firearms to the Zulus. Port Natal was also a base of the 
ubiquitous American whalers. The position of these white men was 
precarious, for they had no recognition from the Cape government. 
At first therefore they welcomed the advent of the Boers. Dingaan 
also pretended to countenance the newcomers, but took an early oppor- 
tunity to massacre Retief and sixty of his companions at a conference 
(February, 1838), and afterwards to fall ujpon the main body at Weenen 
and kill 300 more. But the Boers persisted, and under Andres Pre- 
torius they defeated Dingaan at the Blood River and slew 3000 of his 
Zulus. Dingaan was then assassinated by his own people, and his suc- 
cessor with(&ew across the Tugela into Zululand proper, leaving Natal 
to the victors. Pretorius set up a republic with its centre at Pieter- 
maritzburg, and for a time it seemed likely that the other republics 
at Winburg and Potchefstroom might coalesce with it to form a single 
Dutch state. 
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Among the British colonists at the Cape there now arose a demand 
for the government to take charge of Natal. Otherwise, it was con- 
tended, the Boers would displace the natives in the protected belt 
between Natal and the Cape Colony, and fresh incursions into the 
latter would result. A small military garrison was sent to Durban 
in 1838 and was withdrawn in the following year, leaving the original 
British pioneers still in possession of the port. Gradually, however, 
the home government was converted to the colonial view, and in 1842 
the troops returned to Durban, where they were besieged by the Boers. 
They made a successful defence, and the Natal republic showed signs 
of breaking up. Some of the Boers submitted to British sovereignty, 
whilst the irreconcilables trekked back once more into the interior. 
Towards the end of 1843 Natal was declared a British colony, and was 
administered for the time being from the Cape. Years of uncertainty 
followed. In Natal the Boers were discontented, since they claimed 
that the conditions under which they had submitted were unfulfilled. 
Across the Orange and the Vaal the Cape government refused to annex 
any territory, but at the same time it claimed the Boers there as British 
subjects with no title to the land. Its main anxiety appeared to be the 
prevention of encroachment upon the protected tribes. In 1847 
Pretorius went from Natal to Cape Town to secure redress of 
grievances, but was turned away unheard. He and his compatriots 
then determined to emigrate from Natal in a body. 

At this juncture Sir Harry Smith reappeared at the Cape as governor. 
He was a man of quick decision and boundless energy. Early in 1848 
he journeyed to the Natal border and found the Boer population moving 
out of that colony. He tried to turn them back, but could persuade 
very few to abandon their intention; Pretorius and his followers 
continued their trek into the lands between the Orange and the Vaal. 
Smith then determined upon a forward policy. He annexed the terri- 
tory in question imder the name of the Orange River Sovereignty. 
Pretorius and his friends took up arms, and were defeated at Boom- 
platz in August, 1848, after which the leaders escaped into the wild 
country beyond the Vaal. The Orange River Sovereignty settled down 
into an uneasy peace under a British resident stationed at Bloemfontein. 
By this authority it was mismanaged and the settlers alienated, 
especially by an obligation to turn out and fight on behalf of the native 
tribes who enjoyed British protection. Smith’s settlement had in fact 
been hasty, and its terms ill-considered. In particular he had neglected 
to define the boundaries of the jurisdiction. 

Lord Grey, the head of the Colonial Office, was anxious to make the 
new sovereignty self-supporting, and he realized that the goodwill of 
the inhabitants was a necessary condition to that end. Failing to 
obtain it he began to think that abandonment offered the only solution 
of the difficulty. The Transvaal, however, which had never been 
annexed, was the first Boer commtinity to be formally recognized 
as independent. Pretorius was living in that territory, and on 
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January 16, 1852, he and others met British representatives and 
concluded the Sand River Convention by which the emigrants beyond 
the Vaal obtained the right to govern themselves as an independent 
state on condition that there was to be no slavery within their juris- 
diction. Of that jurisdiction the Vaal formed the southern frontier, 
but in other directions the borders were left vague, to provide a fruitful 
crop of disputes in the future. Meanwhile the settlement of Europeans 
in the Orange River Sovereignty had broken the missionary system of 
a belt of protected native tribes. The essence of that arrangement 
had been that the blacks were to have undisturbed possession of the 
soil, and that was now impossible. Constant wars with Basutos and 
other Kaffir tribes wearied the home government of expense and in- 
security and brought the Colonial Office, under the Duke of New- 
castle, to a decision to repudiate all responsibilities beyond the Orange 
River. Accordingly in February, 1854, by the Convention of Bloem- 
fontein, it granted independence to the Orange Province, henceforward 
the Orange Free State, on the same terms as the Transvaal had obtained. 
The “ grant ” was actually a shirking of responsibility, effected against 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the province. The poKtical future of 
South Africa was at length definitely outlined — two British colonies 
occuppng the coastline, and two Boer republics the interior, the latter 
surroimded in addition by a ring of Basutos, Zulus, Matabele, Bechu- 
anas and Griquas. 

After the complicated movements which resulted in this state of 
affairs a period of comparative stability set in, of which the internal 
progress of the several states form the chief feature of interest ; but the 
stable period had lasted little more than twenty years when the dis- 
covery of mineral wealth and a renascence of the fighting tribes gave 
the signal for a new age of South African turmoil. 

The Cape Colony, in spite of the loss of the emigrating Boers, main- 
tained its population by a large inflow of British settlers. It should be 
remembered also that the majority of the original Dutch inhabitants 
did not emigrate, but remained in occupation of their ancient lands. 
Political development, on account of bad communications and the 
native peril, lagged behind that of Canada and Australasia. The 
powers of the governor were supplanted by the establishment of an 
executive coimcil in 1825 and of a legislative council in 1833, but both 
these bodies were nominated by the authorities. The representative 
principle first came in with the election of municipal councils and road 
boards in 1836 and 1843. By the middle of the century British states- 
men were committed to the view that all the large colonies must 
ultimately become self-governing, and also self-supporting in the 
matter of military defence. It was this corollary which delayed the 
political progress of the Cape, for the colonists were by no means pre- 
pared to dispense with the services of imperial troops. However, the 
colony had long been ripe for more liberal institutions than it actually 
enjoyed, and in 1853 a representative government was established. 
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It consisted of the governor and his executive ministers, an elected 
legislative council, and an elected house of assembly. The franchise 
was fixed on a moderate property qualification and was open to all 
men, black and white, of the necessary standing. A civil list provided 
for the payment of the executive, who were not responsible to the 
assembly. 

In the following year Sir George Grey arrived from New Zealand as 
governor. His previous experience had convinced him that federation 
was the true policy for European colonies to pursue in a land where 
economic conditions were uniform and the native races strong. The 
home government was favourable to a joint control of the Cape, Natal, 
and British Kaffraria, the protected native area between the two 
former. But Grey went further. He hoped for the inclusion of the 
Boer states. The project was by no means impossible, for the republics 
were in chronic trouble with the natives and a prey to internal dissen- 
sions. The Free State of its own motion made an offer to discuss the 
matter. Grey accepted it eagerly and laid it before the Cape govern- 
ment. In so doing he was transgressing discipline by making public 
a line of policy which was in opposition to that pursued by his superiors 
at home. They naturally took the view that he was seeking to com- 
promise them and force their hand, came officially to the conclusion 
that he was “ a dangerous man,” and recalled him. A change of govern- 
ment at that juncture (1859) secured him a reprieve, but he was strictly 
ordered to meddle no more with federation ; and a year later he was 
re-transferred to New Zealand. Grey’s policy was undoubtedly right, 
though his method was wrong, and Lord Carnarvon, the author of the 
censure above quoted, was destined twenty years later to attempt 
the federation of South Africa when it was no longer possible to achieve 
it without bloodshed. 

In other matters Grey acted with vision and statesmanship. He 
established British magistrates among the tribes of Kaffraria, promoted 
missions, medical aid and instruction in agriculture, and won the 
respect of the Bantu tribes. When news arrived of the Indian Mutiny 
he was able to place the chiefs upon their honour and almost to 
denude the country of troops to send aid to Bengal. He also took the 
responsibility of diverting a Highland regiment which touched at 
the Cape on its way to China, and these Highlanders turned the 
scale in the relief of Lucknow. Grey risked much in so doing, for if 
the Indian situation had proved to be less desperate than it was, he 
would have been convicted of a heinous act in meddling with high 
affairs outside his jurisdiction. It is no wonder that officials found 
him “ dangerous.” 

Thrown back upon itself, the Cape progressed slowly towards re- 

r nsible government. Kaffir wars and military expenditure were 
hindrance, and to the last there was a strong party in Hie colony 
which objected to the change. The imperial authorities took the 
initiative, and in 1867 they gave notice that the regular troops were to 
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be progressively withdrawn, or retained at the colony’s expense. The 
colonists retorted that this was unfair, since it was the imperial policy, 
of which they had never approved, that made the presence of the troops 
necessary. The home thrust was, on a long view, justifiable. A 
tedious haggling followed, drawn out over several years. New annexa- 
tion questions arose, and the imperial authorities declared positively 
that they would consent to no extension of territory unless the Cape 
Colony would assume responsibility. At length in 1872 the bill 
establishing responsible government was passed by narrow majorities 
through both chambers of the Cape legislature, and duly received the 
royal assent.^ 

The imcertain boundaries of the Boer republics led to continual 
trouble with the tribes. In 1866 Moshesh, the Basuto chief, appealed 
for British protection against the Free State. By a treaty signed in 
1869 the latter country secured a part of his territories and the Cape 
agreed to protect the remainder. Two years later Basutoland was 
formally provided for as a protected state under native chiefs and 
British residents, all subject to the High Commissioner for South Africa, 
an ofl3cial appointed to supervise native questions and usually identical 
with the governor of the Cape. In 1871 again, the discovery of rich 
diamond fields at Kimberley brought up another territorial question. 
The ground was claimed by the Griquas and the Orange Free State, 
and in part by the Transvaal. The latter’s claim was submitted to the 
arbitration of the lieutenant-governor of Natal, who disallowed 
it ; whilst the High Commissioner proclaimed his recognition of 
the Griqua claim and barred out the Free State. The Griqua 
chief then surrendered his sovereignty to the British Crown. The 
effect of these decisions was to limit the western expansion of 
the Boers and to throw open a path for British penetration to the 
northward. 

Natal remained subject to a measure of Cape control until 1856, 
although prior to that date it obtained a nominated legislative council 
of its own. In 1856 its lieutenant-governor was made independent 
of his former superior at Capetown and a representative constitution 
was set up which endured for nearly forty years.^ The colony extended 
south-westwards at the expense of the tribes in British Kaffraria. At 
the moment when Pretorius and his followers quitted the country in 
1848 a new immigration of British settlers from Europe was beginning. 
Thousands arrived in the next few years, rendering Natal the province 
with the largest proportion of British inhabitants in South Africa. 
When white men first landed on its shores the Zulus had exterminated 
well-nigh all the other tribes. After Dingaan’s overthrow remnants 
of broken clans began to filter back, and ere long there was a large 
KaflSr population. But the Kaffirs, although numerous, were un- 

^ For a summary of these negotiations see A. B. Keith*s Be$ponsiUe Chvemmeni 
in the Dominions, Oxford, 1912, vol. i. pp. 41-8. 

* Responsible government was introduced in 1893. 
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satisfactory as labotirers. The Natal colonists began to develop 
sugar-planting and resorted to the importation of coolies from India, 
Many of the Indians remained after the expiry of their indentures, 
and their descendants at the present day outnumber the whites. The 
period under review was on the whole one of growth and prosperity, 
but beyond the northern frontier an ominous cloud was gathering. 
The Zulus, long quiescent, were recovering their old self-confidence 
and lust of slaughter under Cetewayo, an ambitious prince who only 
awaited the death of his aged father. Panda, to assume complete 
control. Cetewayo was recognized as heir and associated in the govern- 
ment in 1861 ; Panda died in 1872. 

After the grant of its independence the Orange Free State underwent 
an unsettled period of some ten years before its polity became firmly 
established. During the time of British control a considerable number 
of British colonists had taken up land within its borders, but this 
element gradually decreased after it became a republic. Wars against 
the Basutos and Griquas also hindered progress, but from 1864 the 
country settled down and enjoyed an mie ventful history for many 
years. The dispute over the Kimberley territory caused a soreness 
against Great Britain, but the decision, by defining the western border, 
helped to consolidate the state. 

The Transvaal was less happy. Its settlers were among the most 
independent of the Boers, spreading themselves out thinly over a vast 
area in search of solitude, and intolerant of any effective control even 
by a government of their own choosing. The South African Dutch 
had never displayed a marked capacity for political work, and years of 
trekking had weakened their sense of citizenship until no-government 
was more to their taste than democratic government. At one time 
four chaotic republics struggled for existence within the Transvaal 
territory. The prospect of adventure and the mineral wealth of the 
country, already giving indications of its presence, attracted indepen- 
dent characters who added to the difficulty of dealing with the serious 
native problems which surrounded the state. Soon after the signing 
of the Sand River Convention the undefined western border became a 
cause of dispute with the British. Imperial authority had determined 
to stop short at the Orange, but missionaries and traders pushed north- 
wards into Bechuanaland. The Boers accused them of fomenting 
native aggression and distributing arms to the blacks. The Boer attempt 
to close the northern route was unsuccessful, but Bechuanaland long 
afterwards remained a territo^ with an uncertain future, wherein 
either party resented the intrusion of the other. In 1857-60 the Trans- 
vaal made an attempt to compose its internal differences and evolved 
some approach to a united constitution. The president was to hold 
office for five years, and to rule with the assistance of an executive 
council of four and a Raad or assembly of twelve. Civil troubles, 
however, continued, followed by border disputes with Cetewayo and 
other native chiefs. These transactions produced in England a very 
w.E.a. zi. z 
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bad impression of the Transvaal, where the opinion gained ground that 
the Boer native policy was indefensible and a danger to all South 
Africa. The election as president in 1871 of Thomas Francois Burgers, 
a liberal-minded man, seemed to give promise of a better era, a promise 
however, which the future was to beUe. 



CHAPTER VIII 


INDIA AND THE FAR EAST 

(i) Tie extension of British control over the Indian P6mw5wZa,1785-1858 

When Warren Hastings left India in 1785 British rule was effective 
in the ^eat province of Bengal, and elsewhere in but an insignificant 
proportion of the total area of the Indian Peninsula — the coast regions 
of the Circars, stretching from Masuhpatam to the delta of the Maha- 
nadi, Madras and its immediate environs, and Bombay with a still 
more exiguous hinterland than that of Madras. The directors of the 
East India Company, alarmed by the problems arising from their 
acquisition of Bengal and by the increasing diversion of their servants^ 
energies from trade to administration, were in no mood for further 
territorial expansion, and sought vainly in the succeeding period to 
set a drastic limit to it. But the force of circumstances was destined 
to set at nought their wishes. The British Company for good or ill 
was now a political power in India, and came inevitably into collision 
with other powers, restless and bellicose, which considered themselves 
its equals and had no mind to allow the country to settle down to 
peaceful progress. The history of the period from 1785 to the great 
Mutiny is therefore one of the continuous expansion of British sover- 
eignty by conflict with the native rulers, of the transformation of the 
Company from a trading to a governing institution, and of the trans- 
ference of its effective control from the directors to the imperial govern- 
ment acting through the Secretary of State at home and the Governor- 
General in India, both of parliamentary appointment by the terms 
of the India Act of 1784, 

The native powers in 1785 divide themselves into three groups, in 
southern, central, and north-western India. In the south the Carnatic 
ran in a long strip parallel with the Coromandel coast. Its Nawabs, 
set in power as a result of the British victories over Dupleix and Lally, 
and relying upon British aid to extricate them from difficulties of their 
own creation, consistently misgoverned the province until dishonesty 
^d tyranny at length reached such a pitch that annexation became 
inevitable at the opening of the following century. West of the 
Carnatic lay Mysore, seized by the Mohammedan adventurer Hyder 
Ali, and now ruled by his son Tipu Sultan, a fierce tyrant with 

181 
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unsatisfied ambitions, who saw in the British power at Madras 
the only obstacle to the conquest of southern India. Mysore at this 
date extended to the western or Malabar coast. Small, semi-indepen- 
dent states such as Tanjore, Coorg and Travancore completed the 
southern group. In the centre, on the northern border of Mysore, 
lay the dominions of the Nizam, the political Deccan which Dupleix 
and Bussy had dreamed of acquiring for France, but now shrunk to 
half its former extent by reason of the aggressions of its neighbours. 
The Nizam was a Mohammedan prince, in theory a vassal of the Mogul. 
He was weak in comparison with the other native powers, and driven 
to maintain himself by a shifty diplomacy which made him the nominal 
but unreliable ally of the British. To the north, the east, and the west 
of the Nizam rolled the vast dominions of the Maratha confederacy. 
Its titular head was the Peshwa, or prime minister, of Poona. But 
already the Peshwa was becoming a puppet in the hands of the military 
families founded by Hindu adventurers, who led armies and allotted 
to themselves, not states with definite frontiers, but rather spheres of 
influence in central India. These military dynasties were those of the 
Bhonsla, occupying the eastern Deccan and stretching to the Bay of 
Bengal ; Holkar and Sindhia in the western Deccan, reaching north- 
ward nearly to Delhi and southward to Poona ; and of the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, dominating Gujerat and the coasts north of Bombay. 
The Marathas had originated as Hindu rebels against the conquests 
of the Mogul empire. Their chiefs had long lived as overlords rather 
than governors of central India, preferring to exact tribute from 
vassals rather than to administer the country themselves. But there 
were now signs that they were about to harden into definite sovereigns 
of territorial states, intensely militarist, and ever ready to pick quarrels 
with their neighbours and with each other. One other area, that of 
the north-west, remains to be described. This had been the cradle and 
source of strength of the Mogul empire. But that empire was now 
utterly gone, and its titular head resided at Delhi wielding less power 
than the rajah of a petty state of the south. Into the vacuum caused 
by its disappearance swept waves of Maratha invasion from the south 
and of Afghans from the north, and ephemeral chiefs with overlapping 
jurisdictions maintained themselves sometimes in independence and 
sometimes in vassalage to their greater neighbours. In the Punjab 
in the extreme north-west the Sikhs were beginning to form a imited 
nation, but they did not accomplish that end until the opening decades 
of the nineteenth century. In Sind, in the delta of the Indus, a congeries 
of chiefs owed allegiance to the Afghan monarchs beyond the mountains. 
Oudh, a semi-protected, misgoverned state like the Carnatic, lay as a 
buffer between Bengal and the north-western whirlpool. Such was the 
India which conservative statesmen in England hoped to petrify by 
some policy of non-intervention into a condition of stability and 
purstiance of the arts of peace. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived at Calcutta in 1786 as the first Governor- 
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General nnder the India Act passed two years before. His position 
was stronger than that of Warren Hastings had been, for his council 
needed to be unanimous in order to thwart him, and a supplementary 
law of 1786 enabled him in case of emergency to override the opinion 
even of the united councillors. He was himself the governor of Bengal, 
and his authority extended over the presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
in all matters of diplomacy, war and revenue. His first care was to 
raise the tone of the Company’s service by suppressing corruption and 
substituting an increase of pay for the private venturing to which officials 
had hitherto looked for their main source of income. He made reforms 
also in the judicial system of Bengal. The principal achievement of 
his rule was the Permanent Settlement of the Bengal land dues. Taxes 
on land had formed the chief revenue of the province since the establish- 
ment of the Mogul power. The zemindars, originally farmers of the 
revenue, had now become virtually the landlords of their several dis- 
tricts, collecting rent from the peasants and paying a lump sum to the 
government. The authors of the Permanent Settlement, after an 
exhaustive inquiry, fixed the amounts due from the landowners and 
sought to systematize the terms of tenure of the peasants in order to 
prevent rack-renting. In the latter part of the scheme they were not 
entirely successful, and the cultivators suffered many grievances for 
half a century to come. Cornwallis, although not the author of the 
settlement, presided over its accomplishment, in which much of the 
spadework was performed by (Sir) John Shore.^ 

Although Cornwallis had come out prepared to operate a policy of 
peace, the behaviour of Tipu Sultan rendered war inevitable in southern 
India. In 1790-2 the Governor-General himself directed campaigns on 
a large scale against Mysore. The Marathas and the Nizam rendered 
nominal assistance, and the country was overrun until Tipu sued for 
peace to avert the storm of his capital. He paid an indemnity and 
surrendered nearly half his territory, most of it being allotted to the 
Nizam. This policy of balancing the native powers and shirking com- 
plete annexation proved in a few years to be a false one. Tipu despised 
the Nizam and determined to be revenged upon the English. The 
scandal in the Carnatic government caused the Governor-General in 
1792 to force a treaty upon the Nawab to provide for a measure of 
British control. This arrangement, not being sufficiently far-reaching, 
proved ineffective in ending the abuses. 

Cornwallis left India in 1793, and his successor was Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth. The period of Shore’s government (1793-8) 
was one of uneasy peace in India, during which the Revolutionary 
War with France extended its scope towards the east and the unsettled 
questions of Indian supremacy ripened towards an explosion. The 
independent native rulers took French officers into their service and 
began to organize armies on the European model. This was particidarly 

^ A dear exposition of the settlement is to be found in Sir W. W. Hunter's Indian 
Empire, 3rd eon., London, 1893, pp. 621-3. 
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the case with the Maratha chiefs, all of whom except Holkar 
discarded their reliance upon swift bands of light horsemen, and trained 
instead thousands of regular infantry and artillery. Wellington’s 
opinion was that this change did its authors no good, for while it ren- 
dered them more formidable in a pitched battle, it also rendered the 
consequences of a defeat more decisive. The strength of the Maratha 
host of yore had lain in its ability to dissolve before a powerful enemy 
and to re-form without suffering deterioration. 

The arrival of a new Governor-General in 1798, with a determination 
to adopt a forward policy, coincided with Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt 
and his expressed decision to lead a new campaign against British 
power in India. The danger seemed to be really serious. The French 
might have made the Red Sea the base of a new naval effort in the 
Indian Ocean, or they might even, in imitation of Alexander the Great, 
have marched into India by land. The native sovereigns received 
encouraging messages from France, Tipu conceived his hour of revenge 
to be at hand, and even the Nizam began to assemble a French-trained 
army. The new Governor-General was Lord Mornington, better known 
by his later title of the Marquis Wellesley, and elder brother of the 
yet more famous Duke of Wellington, who was at this date serving as 
a colonel in the British forces in India. 

The Marquis Wellesley was determined from the outset to abandon 
the policy of non-intervention. The native rulers must either sub- 
ordinate themselves to the British or they must be compelled to fight 
for the supremacy. The Nizam and Tipu were the most flagrant in their 
intrigues with France, and with them Wellesley made a beginning. 
He demanded of the Nizam that he should disband his own troops, 
dismiss the French in his service, and pay for the support of a British 
force wherewith the Company would guarantee the integrity of his 
dominions. This was known as a subsidiary treaty, and it formed the 
pattern of several compacts enforced by Wellesley upon the native 
powers. The Nizam yielded and gave no further trouble. Tipu on the 
other hand preferred to fight. In 1799 two British armies penetrated 
Mysore, the one from Madras, the other from the Malabar coast 
Within a month they drove Tipu into his capital of Seringapatam, 
where he died fighting as the invaders forced their way through the 
broken walls. Mysore was now reduced to an inland state, the out- 
lying districts being annexed and the remainder placed imder the 
rule of the original Hindu family whom Hyder Ali had dispossessed. 
The arrangement continued until 1831, when a complete British an- 
nexation took place. In 1881, however, the Hindu line was once more 
restored, and rules to the present day. Whilst Mysore was being 
reduced news came of the Battle of the Nile, of the subsequent failure 
of Napoleon to conquer Syria, and of his flight to France. The French 
peril had once more receded, and Wellesley was able to turn his atten- 
tion to administrative reform and the consolidation of British influence. 

The Carnatic had been going from bad to worse, and the bankruptcy 
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and oppression of its rulers bade fair to reduce it to a desert. In 1801 
Wellesley took over the entire administration, compensating the Nawab 
with a pension. The Rajah of Tanjore voluntarily surrendered his 
jurisdiction on the same terms, and the Madras Presidency thus became 
a territorial area second only to Bengal in extent. Surat and its 
district fell in like manner to the Bombay Presidency in the same 
year, when also the Governor-General grappled with the problem of 
Oudh. Although Oudh was a long-standing ally of the British, and it 
was of vital importance to them to maintain its strength, it had never- 
theless fallen into a condition similar to that of the Carnatic. British 

f )rotection seemed to deprive the Nawab of all sense of responsibility 
or internal administration. The coimtry was a prey to a demoralized 
native army and a horde of international adventurers who steadily 
sucked its life-blood. To Wellesley the remedy appeared to be the 
subsidiary alliance in a stringent form. In 1801 he dictated the Treaty 
of Lucknow, whereby Oudh ceded the frontier provinces towards Delhi, 
on the south bank of the Ganges, and towards Bengal, leaving to the 
Nawab the central nucleus around the capital. The Nawab further 
undertook to exclude Europeans not approved by the Company and 
to mould his policy on British advice. In return he received a guaran- 
tee of protection. These proceedings appear, superficially, arbitrary 
and high-handed in the extreme. For their justification they must 
plead that in every case they operated to the advantage of the popula- 
tions concerned. Eighteenth-century India, as Lord Morley has 
remarked, resembled fifth-century Europe. Wellesley knew that 
British rule was the only alternative to bloodshed, tyranny and anarchy, 
and he had no false delicacy in translating his conviction into fact. 
Europe after the fall of Rome took many weary centuries to settle 
down into a land where the common man might live his life in security ; 
in India British authority accomplished a settlement in the space of 
fifty years. 

After the events of 1801 the Marathas remained the one native 
power which could hope to dispute the supremacy of India. Of their 
ruling families that of Sindhia had made the greatest advance during 
the eighteenth century. In 1785 Madhoji Rao Sindhia had occupied 
Delhi and taken possession of the imperial puppet who lived there. 
In the latter’s name he had even ventured to demand tribute from 
Bengal. The death of this Sindhia in 1794 and the accession of a minor 
in his place left Tipu Sultan for the moment the strongest native prince, 
and postponed the trial of strength with the British. That trial arose 
out of dissensions among the Marathas themselves. In 1802 the Peshwa, 
his authority invaded by Holkar, fled from Poona to Bombay, and 
signed the subsidiary treaty of Bassein whereby he accepted British 
protection. In pursuance of their undertaking the British restored him 
to his capital in 1803, and immediately the fighting families, with the 
exception of Holkar, declared war. The campaign was short and severe. 
In the autumn of the year Sir Arthur Wellesley defeated Sindhia’s troops 
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at Assaye and the Bhonsla’s at Argaum, thus crushing resistance in 
the Deccan. At the same time General Lake scattered Sindhia’s nor- 
thern forces near Delhi at the Battle of Laswari. Sindhia had to sur- 
render the Delhi region and a large tract bordering upon the Nizam ; 
the Bhonsla gave up his coast province of Orissa on the Bay of Bengal ; 
and both princes, together with the Gaekwar of Baroda, entered into 
subsidiary alliance with the Company. Holkar in the meantime had 
remained neutral, but in 1804 he also declared war. Owing to his 
maintenance of the old style of Maratha army his conquest proved no 
easy matter. A force under Colonel Monson suffered a disaster, which 
made such an impression upon the authorities at home that in spite 
of subsequent successes they decided to compromise with the Maratha 
chief. But Holkar had already been defeated by General Lake and 
driven from his territories when orders arrived to break off the war. 

The Company, in fact, was thoroughly alarmed at the independent 
policy of its Governor-General. Like earlier fighting statesmen of India 
he seemed to care little for trade and to be reckless of expense. An 
acrimonious correspondence led to his resignation and departure for 
England in the middle of 1805. In seven years he had transformed the 
map of India and launched his countrymen upon a career of expansion 
which stopped only at the Afghan mountains half a century later. 

In a vain attempt to react against this policy the authorities ap- 
pointed Lord Cornwallis to a second term of oflice, with instructions 
to incur no new responsibilities. Cornwallis died two months after 
reaching India, and Lord Minto took up the Governor-Generalship in 
1807. This was the year of Napoleon’s Treaty of Tilsit with the Tsar 
Alexander, and whilst the pact between the two emperors endured 
there were frequent plans mooted for a Franco-Russian advance towards 
India.^ Nothing came of them in practice, but the matter is interest- 
ing as being the first recorded stage of the Russian menace which 
became so serious at a later date. Lord Minto seized the French Isles 
of France and Bourbon in 1810, and the Dutch colony of Java in 1811. 
Ceylon had already been taken during the Revolutionary War of 1796. 
Of these conquests Bourbon and Java were restored at the peace of 
1816. In India itself Lord Minto suspended the forward policy and 
devoted himself to consolidation, with the result that the Maratha 
powers recovered much of their old confidence. He was succeeded 
by the Marquis of Hastings in 1814. In the previous year the Company 
had been compelled by the expiration of its charter to ask Parliament 
for a renewal. It was granted for twenty years only on condition that 
the trade of India was to be thrown open to private merchants, although 
that with China still remained a monopoly. When the period expired 
in 1833 the last vestige of the commercial monopoly was abolished 
and the Company became exclusively a governing body. 

Hastings during his nine years’ rule (1814-23) found himself obliged 
to extend * British authority in northern and central India. In 1814 
^8ir A. C. Lyall, British Dominion in India, pp. 276-7. 
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he opened a campaign against the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had been 
plundering the Gangetic Plain. At first unsuccessful, the British oper- 
ations finally resulted in an enduring peace. The Gurkhas ceded some 
outlying districts, including that of Simla, and have since retained their 
independence in the Himalayas on terms of friendship with British India. 

The system of subsidiary alliances inaugurated by Wellesley had 
had the effect of disbanding numbers of troops formerly maintained 
by the native rulers. These formed the nucleus of robber bands known 
as the Pindaris, which gradually grew to the size of armies and lived 
by the plunder of central India. The Maratha chiefs, humbled but 
not finally crushed, secretly patronized the Pindari leaders. In 1817 
the Governor-General assembled a large army to restore order. He 
broke up and destroyed the Pindari bands, and reduced their leaders 
to flight or submission. At once the Marathas, conscious that they 
must strike now or never against the spread of the British peace, rose 
in revolt. A few months’ fighting in 1817-8 brought them to ruin. 
The Peshwa was deposed and his principality of Poona added to the 
Bombay presidency. The other princes retained their thrones under 
British guardianship and were effectually deprived of their old military 
power. At the same time the Rajput chiefs to the north-west of the 
Maratha sphere placed themselves under British protection. The 
Company’s overlordship now comprised the whole of India proper with 
the exception of the Punjab and Sind, the two states in the basin of 
the Indus. 

The next trouble came from the ancient kingdom of Burma on the 
eastern frontier. The Burmese kings had been expanding their own 
territories during the British conquest of India, and their acquisition 
of Assam in 1800 led to a long series of aggressions against Bengal and 
against British traders using the Burmese ports. In 1 823 Lord Amherst, 
the new Governor-General, declared war. The struggle continued with 
much confusion and waste of life from disease until 1826, when the king 
signed a treaty ceding Assam, Axakan and the coastal region of 
Tenasserim. 

A period of peace lasting more than twelve years followed the Burma 
war. During this time Lord William Bentinck (1828-35) strove, by 
general reforms and special measures, to improve the conditions of 
life in India. Among the former were his suppressions of sati, the 
burning of widows at their husbands’ funeral ceremonies, and of thag% 
a monstrous brotherhood of religious fanatics whose cult was murder 
for its own sake, their victims being usually casual acquaintances who 
had given them no offence. 

With Lord Auckland (1836-42) the centre of interest shifts to the 
north-west frontier, where British India had as yet no satisfactory 
boundary-line capable of defence against aggression from without. 
North-west of Delhi lay the Punjab, the region of the five rivers, the 
Indus and its affluents. Here during the first thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century Ranjit Singh had consolidated the Silis into a nation 
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and had bnilt up a kingdom defended by the most powerful native army 
India had yet seen. On the lower Indus was Sind under a confedera- 
tion of chiefs, and beyond the Suliman Mountains ruled the Amirs of 
Afghanistan, once the overlords of all north-western India, but now 
withdrawn into their native hills. To British statesmen it seemed 
vitally important, first to prevent any prospective enemy from gaining 
a footing in Afghanistan, and secondly for the British themselves to 
acquire the remainder of the Indian plain up to the eastern gates of 
the mountain passes. It would probably have been sounder policy 
to carry out the second part of this programme first, but Lord Auckland 
judged that the situation in Afghanistan admitted of no delay. 

In 1837 a mixed body of Russians and Persians besieged the Afghans 
in Herat. Having gained touch with Afghanistan the Russians con- 
verted their hostility into alliance with Dost Mohammed, the Amir. 
How real the menace was to India we cannot tell ; probably it was 
never so formidable, for geographical reasons alone, as contemporaries 
imagined. They were too apt to assume, on the analogy of former 
Afghan invasions of a defenceless India, that regular Russian armies, 
dependent upon a long line of communications, could penetrate the 
mountains in sufficient strength to overcome the forces of the Company 
standing on their defence in their own territory. Perhaps the strongest 
evidence to show that the Russians had their doubts of the enterprise 
lies in the fact that they never tried it. However that may have been, 
the peril in 1839 seemed real enough, and Lord Auckland decided to 
meet it by deposing Dost Mohammed and setting up in his place Shah 
Shuja, a convenient Afghan claimant who was taking refuge in India at 
the time. A British army passed through Sind and the southern passes 
and occupied successively Kandahar and Kabul. It sent Dost Moham- 
med a prisoner to India and installed Shah Shuja as Amir. According 
to the pre-arranged programme it should now have left Afghanistan 
with its task completed. But it was evident to all that the new Amir's 
throne would not stand for a month without foreign support. For two 
years therefore (1839-41) the British troops remained, amid the increas- 
ing discontent of the Afghan populace, accustomed for centuries to 
impose rulers upon others but never to suffer the same indignity them- 
selves. At length the British political officer. Sir Alexander Bumes, 
was assassinated, Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mohammed, took up 
arms, and it became suddenly apparent that the British troops were 
isola^d and in peril. Hesitating leadership increased the danger. 
Sir William Macnaghten, Burnes’s successor, was murdered at a confer- 
ence with the rebellious chiefs, and it was then decided to evacuate 
the country under a promise of safe-conduct from Akbar Khan. In 
December, 1841, the column started from Kabul 16,000 strong, three- 
fourths being non-combatants. On January 13, 1842, a sole survivor 
reached Jalalabad, the first outpost of British India. All the others, 
with the exception of a few hostages, had been massacred as they 
struggled through the snow-clad passes. At the moment of the disaster 
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Lord Ellenborough arrived to succeed Auckland as Governor-General. 
His first impulse was to order General Nott, who still held Kandahar 
in southern Afghanistan, to follow the example of the Kabul force. 
Afterwards he made some show of retrieving the blow to British prestige, 
and in 1842 Generals Nott and Pollock marched through the country 
to Kabul, won victories in the field, and released the hostages. Then 
they withdrew to India, leaving Dost Mohammed to resume possession 
of his throne, the unhappy Shah Shuja having in the meantime been 
murdered. So ended a disastrous, and as the event showed unnecessary, 
adventure. 

Sind lay on the southern road into Afghanistan, as the Punjab did 
on the northern. During the war the chiefs of Sind were told that their 
allegiance must be transferred from the Amir to the East India Com- 
pany. On their raising objections in 1843 Sir Charles Napier was 
sent to effect a military conquest, which he achieved by the victory 
of Miani. The single word “ Peccavi,’' his well-known message an- 
nouncing his success, was something more than a pun upon the name 
Sind, for he seems to have doubted the justice of the whole undertaking. 

Under Eanjit Singh the Sikhs of the Punjab had become a strong 
and militant nation, with an army well disciplined and well equipped, 
and inspired by a religious fervour comparable to that of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides. The river Sutlej formed the boundary between the Punjab 
and the Company’s dominions, and Ranjit Singh had always main- 
tained friendly relations with the British whilst extending his sway by 
conquests to the west and north. He died in 1839 leaving his state a 
prey to factions in default of a capable successor. The Sikh army 
became turbulent and its generals aggressive, and palace plots dis- 
organized the central authority. The British disaster in Afghanistan 
moved the Sikhs to contempt, whilst the conquest of Sind aroused their 
alarm. In 1845 they crossed the Sutlej in force, confident that they 
could sweep through British India like the conquering hosts of old. 
Sir Hugh Gough (afterwards Lord Gough), the British commander, 
hastened to meet them. At Mudki and Firozshah he checked their 
advance, although suffering terrible casualties to his own army. At 
Aliwal and Sobraon (1846) his forces decisively routed them, chased them 
across the Sutlej, and entered Lahore, the capital. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
the Governor-General, refrained from annexation and contented himself 
with the establishment of an infant ruler under British protection, and 
the occupation of strategic points in the country by British troops. 

The Sikh army, although beaten in the field, remained in being, and 
soon became anxious to try the fortune of war once again. In 1848 
the British protectorate was overthrown and a new campaign became 
necessary. The British losses in the previous war had not been made 
good and there was some delay in dealing with the situation. Early 
in 1849 Gough was once more in the field, to find that the Sikhs were as 
formidable as ever. At Ghilianwala a terrific combat resulted in some- 
thing like a British defeat, in which three regiments lost their colours. 
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Gough’s reputation fell under a cloud and his supersession was decided 
upon when he ended the war at a stroke by the victory of Gujerat. 
The Sikh army was destroyed, and the country was once more at the 
discretion of the British authorities. Lord Dalhousie, who had come 
out as Governor-General in the previous year, was the apostle of a new 
forward policy. On March 29, 1849, he proclaimed the annexation 
of the Punjab. Within a few years the British administrators, headed 
by the brothers Henry and John Lawrence, disarmed the inhabitants, 
settled the land revenue, enforced justice, and transformed the Punjab 
into a loyal province. 

A second Burma war (1861-2) became necessary on account of the 
king’s arbitrary treatment of British merchants in his territories. A 
short campaign resulted in the annexation of the province of Pegu, 
including the great port of Rangoon. Independent Burma was now 
reduced to an inland kingdom looking eastwards towards China and 
Siam. 

Dalhousie was firmly convinced that British administration conferred 
supreme benefits upon the inhabitants of India, and accordingly he 
lost no opportunity of annexing native states. In particular he asserted 
the right of the Company to inherit when a native ruler died without 
leaving a successor of his own blood. This, the doctrine of “ lapse,” 
conflicted with the Indian custom of recognizing the right of a childless 
ruler to adopt an heir. Under this procedure Dalhousie annexed five 
states of secondary rank during his tenure of office. Nor was this all. 
The last Maratha of the Bhonsla line died in 1853 without an heir of 
any sort, and his lands became British under the name of the Central 
Provinces. The last Peshwa and the last Nawab of the Carnatic, both 
long deprived of authority, also died, and their titles were extinguished, 
although the latter left distant relatives and the former an adopted son, 
known to history as the Nana Sahib. The Kingdom of Oudh, which 
Wellesley had sought to reform in 1801, had slipped back into its old 
conditions of misrule. Successive Governors-General had protested 
and threatened penalties if the oppression continued. Dalhousie 
determined to act. Declaring that “ the British government would be 
guilty in the sight of God and man if it were any longer to aid in sustain- 
ing by its countenance an administration fraught with suffering to 
millions,” he annexed the country in 1856. He intended to carry out 
disarmament and reform as he had done in the Punjab, but he left 
India in the same year, with his policy uncompleted. Lord Canning, 
his successor, had not taken up the threads when the Mutiny of 1857 
threw all into the melting pot. 

In other ways Dalhousie’s rule marked the end and the beginning of 
an epoch. In addition to making the British supremacy coterminous 
with the geographical boundaries of India, he simplified the adminis- 
tration and introduced the material achievement which applied science 
had made part of European life. Education, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs threatened to break into the social stagnation of centuries, and 
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produced active resentment among a conservative people. His annexa- 
tions had cooled the loyalty of a part at least of the ruling classes. 
The unrest might have passed harmlessly had not military precautions 
been neglected. But the native army, a great part of which was re- 
cruited in Bengal and Oudh, had grown in numbers whilst the European 
troops had diminished in the fierce Afghan and Sikh campaigns.^ 
British armies in the field, although ultimately victorious, had suffered 
more than one reverse in those wars, and the sepoy soldier conceived 
that the credit of success was due as much to him as to his white brothers- 
in-arms. Thus, at the very moment when various causes were promot- 
ing discontent the military prestige of the British was open to depre- 
ciation. These are the chief reasons assigned for the Mutiny. Contem- 
poraries attributed it in part to Russian intrigues, but for this there 
appears to be little foundation. The present nationalist writers of India 
seek to represent it as a kind of war of independence on the part of 
Hindu against western civilization. This is to overestimate a single 
phase of the matter, but colour is given to it by the grievance which 
formed the ultimate occasion of the outbreak — the introduction of the 
Enfield rifle with its cartridges greased with a mixture of cow’s and 
pig’s fat. The soldier had to bite off the end of the cartridge in order 
to load his weapon, and the action entailed sacrilege and defilement 
to Hindu and Mohammedan respectively. 

The first revolt occurred at Meerut on May 10, 1857. The sepoy 
regiments murdered their officers and marched off to Delhi. There 
they found and drew forth from obscurity the lineal heir of the Mogul 
emperors. Their possession of the Mogul and of his ancient capital 
gave them a rallying-point and an excuse for proclaiming a military 
mutiny as a national war. The rising spread south-eastwards into 
Oudh and Bengal and southwards into the central Indian states, whose 
contingents joined the mutineers. In Oudh the populace also joined in 
large numbers. The Madras and Bombay armies, then separate organiz- 
ations from that of Bengal, remained loyal, as did the people of the 
Punjab under the firm rule of Sir John Lawrence. The Bengal regiments 
in the Punjab were disarmed before they could make up their minds to 
revolt. At Cawnpore on the border of Oudh the British residents and 
troops held out in an entrenchment against a horde of mutineers led by 
Nana Sahib, the dispossessed heir of the Peshwa, who had been living in 
the neighbourhood. When resistance was no longer possible, they 
capitulated on guarantee of safe-conduct down the Ganges. Whilst 
embarking in the boats the men were set upon and murdered, and the 
women and children taken back to Cawnpore. Later, when a relief force 
was approaching, Nana Sahib had them all massacred in cold blood and 
their bodies cast into a well. At Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, Sir 
Henry Lawrence was forced to shut himself up with a small band of 
defenders in the residency. In the siege which followed he was killed 

^ In 1857 native troops numbered 311,000 (Bengal and Oudh, 137,000) ; and Euro* 
pean, 39,000 ((7am6. Mod^ Hist, toI. xL p. 745). 
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and, but for a superhuman defence, the tragedy of Cawnpore would have 
been repeated. Sir Henry Havelock and Sir James Outram carried out 
a relief, but were themselves shut in with those they had rescued. Sir 
Colin Campbell finally raised the siege after stubborn fighting in Novem- 
ber, 1867. Meanwhile the British leaders saw that Delhi was the focus 
of the rising. Ere a month had passed from the fibrst outbreak a small 
British force laid siege to the place, if such a word can be applied to 
an undertaking in which some five thousand assailants sought to force 
an entry into a great city defended by 30,000 to 40,000 armed men. 
The British camp on the Ridge before Delhi was the scene of grim suffer- 
ings from battle and disease. At length General Nicholson arrived with 
reinforcements from the Punjab, and Delhi was stormed and taken 
street by street in a week’s fighting in September. The helpless Mogul 
puppet was sent a prisoner to Burma. His two sons were also taken, 
and shot by their captor on an attempt at rescue. The events at Delhi 
and Lucknow broke the Mutiny as an organized movement, but fighting 
continued for another eighteen months. Sir Hugh Rose fought many 
actions in central India, and defeated one by one the heads of the rising 
there. The Bengal and Oudh rebels dispersed northwards, Nana 
Sahib among them. He disappeared into the northern wilderness, 
and was never heard of again. For such men, when taken, there could 
be no mercy, but Lord Canning became somewhat unpopular for in- 
sisting upon clemency towards the rank and file. When passion had 
subsided his statesmanship was recognized. 

It was now time to end the career of the Company which, since its 
trading operations had been wound up in 1833, had been an anachron- 
ism. From that date it had existed only as the governing agency of 
India, its dividends being guaranteed by Parliament out of Indian 
revenues. In 1858 the Government of India Act transferred all its 
property to the Crown, and on November 1st, at Allahabad, before the 
sound of the guns had yet died away, Lord Canning proclaimed that 
the Queen had assumed the sovereignty of India. The old Board of 
Control was abolished, and the department at Whitehall dealing with 
Indian affairs became a council of fifteen headed by the Secretary of 
State for India. The promotion of the Governor-General to the rank 
of Viceroy emphasized the Crown’s new position. The Allahabad 
proclamation included an amnesty to all but actual murderers, and a 
declaration that justice and religious toleration should prevail. Laws 
and treaties remained as established by the Company, and the doctrine 
of lapse was disavowed. Since that date it has been necessary on 
occasion to depose an unjust ruler, but the independence of his state 
has been maintained. No further annexations have taken place, and 
the tendency has been all in the direction of supporting and strenglhen'* 
ing the Indian princes. 
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(ii) The Indian Ocean and the Far East 

The treaties of 1802 and 1814, as has been noted in an earlier chapter, 
left Great Britain in possession of Ceylon and Mauritius, whilst the sub- 
sequent Anglo-Dutch agreement of 1824 confirmed Singapore as a 
British trading station, and added to it Malacca, in addition to Penang, 
which had been acquired from its native ruler as early as 1786. Some 
particulars have now to be given about the development of these 
colonies and the acquisition of others still farther to the eastward. 

The seaports of Ceylon had fallen imder Portuguese control in the 
early years of the sixteenth century. Between 1638 and 1658 the Dutch 
ousted the Portuguese, and then entered upon a similar period of about 
one hundred and fifty years’ possession, until they gave place in their 
turn to the British in 1795. Until that time European rule had never 
been effective in the mountainous interior, and it was not until 1803 
that an armed force compelled the King of Kandy to receive a mission 
of British officials. 'Hie submission was but temporary, for the King 
soon repudiated control and remained independent until 1815, when 
he was deposed and his dominions were formally annexed. This transi- 
tion from occupation of the coastline to complete administration of 
the whole island is characteristic of the change made by Wellesley in 
the position of the British in India, where the Company, predominantly 
a trading corporation in the eighteenth century, became a governing 
body in the nineteenth — the essential contrast between the old and the 
new imperialism amid eastern surroundings. The problem of establish- 
ing jurisdiction in Ceylon is illustrated by the facts that the 
country is nearly as large as Ireland and that its interior plateau 
rises in Adam’s Peak, the sacred mountain, to a height of 7000 
feet, and to over 8000 feet elsewhere. The Sinhalese population, 
of mixed origin and nearly all of the Buddhist religion, was about 
three-quarters of a million strong at the time of the British occupation, 
having greatly declined since the mediaeval period prior to the advent 
of the Europeans. 

The conquest of 1796 was made by the forces of the East India Com- 
pany, but in 1802 Ceylon was removed from its control and became a 
Crown colony. Until 1920 the executive and legislative councils con- 
sisted entirely of nominated members; in that year the legislative 
council was enlarged to thirty-seven members, of whom sixteen are 
elected, some by special interests and commimities and the rest by 
territorial constituencies. The population has risen rapidly in the past 
century, and in 1921 numbered 4J millions, the majority Buddhists, 
and the remainder Hindus, Mohanunedans and Christians. About a 
quarter of the whole area is now imder cultivation for coconuts, rice, 
tea and rubber. Until 1878 coffee was the chief crop, but at that 
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maintenance or decay of irrigation works, which in their turn have 
depended upon peace and sound administration. Here, as elsewhere 
in the East, the mercantile period of European enterprise, which con- 
sidered only the seaport trade without caring about the conditions of 
the interior, caused a retrogression of prosperity that has been made 
good only in the modern administrative era.^ 

Mauritius, captured from the French in 1810, was retained at the 
peace of 1814, when its companion island, Reunion, was restored to 
France. The first European colonists were Dutch, but they had 
abandoned the island before the French established themselves early 
in the eighteenth century. The French made Mauritius a plantation 
colony for the growth of sugar, with a planter aristocracy and a large 
slave population, a character which, apart from the slavery, it still 
retains. The south-east trade winds, the latitude (20° S.), and the pre- 
valence of hurricanes in the hotter months, have also contributed to 
give the colony a West Indian aspect, the resemblance being completed 
by intensive cultivation and a very dense population of nearly 600 
to the square mile. The chief point of difference is that the bulk of 
the non-European inhabitants are now British Indians instead of 
negroes. The British conquest was undertaken for naval reasons, 
since Mauritius was a base for French privateers in the Napoleonic 
War. There was no movement to dispossess the French planters, 
and the Code Napoleon remains to this day the basis of the legal system. 
Crown colony administration was established, with the governor as 
the chief executive authority, assisted by nominated councils ; but in 
1884-5 an elective element was introduced into the legislative body. 
The only revolutionary change in the life of the island after the British 
occupation was the abolition of slavery. The Act of 1807, prohibiting 
the slave trade, was markedly ineffective in Mauritius, and recruitment 
from Africa continued under barbarous conditions. The emancipation 
of 1833 was carried out in the following years without disturbance, 
and the labour supply was thereafter drawn from East Indian coolies, 
who came on indentures and for the most part remained in the island 
after the expiration of their terms. The population (nearly 400,000) 
is now therefore 70 per cent. Indian by origin, although there is a greater 
European element, chiefly French, than in similar colonies in the West 
Indies.^ 

The Seychelles Islands, 900 miles north of Mauritius, were taken from 
the French at the same time. They were notable in the early days as 
the only habitat of a species of coco-palm which yielded enormously 
large nuts that commanded fancy prices as curiosities among the 
wealthy in India. An African slave population was liberated in 1833, 

^ The above account is based upon Lucas, HiaU Geography of the Britiah Cclonkat 
vol. i. (2nd edn., 1906), section iii., brought up to date by particulars from the Cdonial 
Office £Aat, 

^ Lucas, op, cU, and Colonial Office List, For the slave trade after 1S07, see W. L. 
Siathieson, BrUiah Slavery and Ua AhcAUim^ pp. 24-5. 
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and was recruited by negroes rescued from captured Arab slavers 
plying between the Zanzibar coast and the countries of the Near East. 
These blacks were settled in the Seychelles, which on a smaller scale 
have fulfilled the function of Sierra Leone and Liberia on the other side 
of Africa. The white residents are chiefly of French extraction, 
and the products in the past century have been copra, guano and 
palm oils. 

An account has already been given of the foundation of Singapore, 
and of British interests in the Malay Straits down to the treaty with 
Holland in 1824.^ Penang, Malacca and Singapore were all placed 
under the rule of the East India Company, and were constituted a 
joint presidency in 1826. After the abolition of the Company these 
Straits Settlements remained under the control of the Indian Govern- 
ment until 1867, when they became colonies under the Colonial OflSce. 
Singapore was from the outset a free port, not subject to the restrictions 
imposed elsewhere by the East India Company’s charters or by the 
mercantile regulations still surviving in the Empire at large. To this 
fact and to its geographical position its rapid rise to importance was 
chiefly due. Within a few years of its foimdation it began to serve as 
an entrepot for the local trade of the Malay peninsula and islands, 
and it drew business also from the through traffic passing between the 
Indian Ocean and the China seas. The most striking development of 
the Straits Settlements, however, and the establishment of British 
protectorates over the series of Malay states in their neighbourhood, 
belong to the post-1870 period, and will be dealt with in the latter part 
of this volume. 

The great island of Borneo, larger in area than France, attracted 
the notice of Europeans from 1521, when some members of Magellan’s 
expedition, after their commander’s death, paid a visit to the port of 
Brunei on the north-west coast. Brunei was the capital of a powerful 
sultan, and the name was corrupted by the Spaniards to Borneo and 
applied to the whole coimtry. Portuguese and Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century, and English and Dutch in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth, all made efforts to establish themselves in the seaports with the 
object not only of dealing in the local products but also of tapping the 
considerable native trade with China. All failed except the Dutch, 
chiefly owing to the intractability of the island chiefs, who had a strong 
sense of independence. The Dutch achieved a precarious hold at Ban- 
jermasin and a few other places, lost it to the British in the Napoleonic 
War, and regained it after the peace of 1814. During these centuries 
the prosperity and civilization of the native people declined, possibly 
owing to the impact of European mercantilism. The subject is obscure, 
but it is at least certain that the intercourse with China withered away 
amid the altered conditions of trade ; and China had always been the 
example of culture and administration to the adjacent coimtries of the 
Far East. By the nineteenth century the great sultanate of Brunei 
^ See above, chap. u. pp. 33-4. 
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had decayed into impotence, and the only external activity of its 
inhabitants had become that of piracy. 

The Dutch, on recovering their foothold, began slowly to react to 
the spirit of the nineteenth century and to establish administrative 
control over the southern part of Borneo. The north and west were 
left to themselves until in 1839-41 they were visited by James Brooke, 
an ex-oflGlcer of the Indian Army. He was impressed by the fertility 
of the coxmtry and the degradation and misrule prevailing among the 
inhabitants. He assisted in putting down an insurrection in Sarawak, 
a province of Brunei, and was made its governor by the Sultan in 
1841. Rajah Brooke, as he was called henceforward, established order 
in his own territory and helped a small squadron of the British navy 
to root out piracy along the whole coastline. The Sarawak jurisdiction, 
which became hereditary in the Brooke family and is still held by it, 
increased in area by further cessions from Brunei until it now comprises 
nearly the whole of that sultanate. Sir James Brooke was at first 
willing to bring Sarawak within the British Empire, but the times were 
not propitious. The Colonial Office was not eager for fresh responsibility, 
and some ill-informed attacks made by the humanitarian interest upon 
Brooke himself in 1853 convinced him that his state would be better 
governed without interference, however well intentioned. He therefore 
remained an independent and absolute monarch until his death in 1868. 
His successors. Sir Charles Brooke (1868-1917) and Charles Vyner 
Brooke (from 1917) have maintained the same status except that in 
1888 the external relations of the country were placed under the control 
of the Foreign Office. 

In the course of the operations against the Borneo pirates the un- 
inhabited island of Labuan, lying not far from the port of Bnmei, was 
ceded to Great Britain by the Sultan in 1846. It was at first used merely 
as a naval base, but afterwards there was an effort to develop it as a 
place of trade and to work the coal mines existing in it. These opera- 
tions, although still continuing, have never flourished, and a good deal 
of capital has been lost. The population in 1921 was six thousand, 
having declined by nearly thirty per cent, since 1901. The remnant 
of Brunei became a British protectorate in 1888. The story of British 
North Borneo, which fills the northern extremity of the island, belongs 
to the later period of the Empire’s development. 

The permanent trade of the East India Company with China dated 
from 1684, when its factors secured a foothold at Canton, and certain 
Chinese — the ‘Hong’ merchants — ^were privileged to do business 
with them. Before and after that date there had been attempts to 
establish English factories in other Chinese ports, but all had failed to 
prosper. The trade, even at Canton, was conducted under great diffi- 
culties. The Chinese imperial government might be induced to make 
regulations and to fix tolls and duties, but it would seldom condescend 
to enforce compliance upon its local officials. They united to the 
imperial contempt for foreigners a lively appreciation of the amount of 
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squeezing the trade would bear, and the Company’s factors were kept 
continually at that point of extortion which made it almost, but not 
quite, necessary to abandon the position. During the eighteenth 
century French and Dutch ships also frequented Canton, and after 
1783 Americans began to make their appearance there, whilst Russian 
traders tried without much success to penetrate China from the Siberian 
frontier. The controlling factor in the situation was that, while Euro- 
peans desired the products of China, they had nothing indispensable 
to the Chinese to offer in exchange. China was perfectly aware of this, 
and entertained, moreover, a profound intellectual contempt for the 
foreigners as micultured barbarians, mere hucksters without morals 
or learning, and deficient also, as it appeared, in physical force. This 
attitude was pardonable from a view of the facts as they appeared to 
Chinese eyes, and especially from a consideration of the miserable results 
of European impact in the islands and outlying coasts of the Far East. 
Granted these facts, China was right in seeking to exclude the Euro- 
peans ; she was wrong in the arrogance that moved her to underestimate 
their strength and to make no preparation for resistance while there 
was yet time to do so. Her own moral weakness appeared also in not 
making the exclusion absolute, a thing she was unable to do, since 
her local mandarins were always corruptible enough to betray a national 
policy for their private gain. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century the East India Company, 
relying upon the prestige it had gained by its victories over the French 
in India, thought that the time was ripe to demand improved treatment. 
It therefore moved the British government to send an ambassador 
to the Chinese Emperor. Lord Macartney sailed on this errand in 1792, 
with full credentials as the representative of George III. The man- 
darins received him with more courtesy than might have been expected, 
but tried hard to make him abase himself, and by implication his 
sovereign, by performing the kotow. On his refusal he was allowed a 
brief interview with the Emperor on his own terms, but achieved 
nothing in the shape of a treaty. The Chinese people were misinformed 
of the nature of the mission, whose members were accompanied by flags 
bearing the inscription, “Tribute bearers from the country of 
England.” ^ Macartney’s most definite demand had been the opening 
of additional ports to trade, and this was refused in a letter wherein 
the Emperor addressed King George as if he were a small boy under 
correction for impertinence. 

During the following twenty years English trade and prestige in- 
creased at Canton owing to the diminution of other European shipping 
in the great wars. The Americans alone improved their position wMst 
the French trade was almost extinguished. Still, however, the difficul- 
ties and humiliations of the merchants continued, and in 1816 a second 
embassy was attempted. This time the ambassador, Lord Amherst, 

^ Sir B. K. Douglas, Euro^ arid iht Far Eaalf 2nd edn., Oambridge, 1913, p. 47. 
This authority is generally followed in the ensuing pages. 
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reached Pekin, but was denied an audience unless he would hotow to 
the Emperor. On his refusal he was turned away unheard, and an 
order was issued that no more envoys should be admitted to the capital. 

In the decade following 1830 two innovations produced a crisis in 
the overstrained situation. The East India charter of 1833 put an 
end to the Company’s trading operations and threw open the Canton 
traffic to private British merchants. Their representatives lacked the 
long experience of the Company’s factors, and the personal acquaintance 
with the officials which had alone been able to break through some of 
the worst restrictions. Extortion and ill-feeling grew more rampant 
than ever, and the merchants appealed to their home government 
for redress. Tea was now a necessity to industrial England, and the 
volume of the trade had so increased that its difficulties could no longer 
be borne. The other crucial development was the Chinese discovery 
of a moral objection to the old-established import of opium from India. 
The objection was perfectly defensible in itself, but it was not genuinely 
advanced, for it was made simply an occasion for the mandarins to 
extort bribes for conniving at the forbidden traffic. As a more modern 
example of the same nature bears witness, a moral scruple against 
an established trade can command respect only if it is sincerely held 
and enforced without respect of persons. Of this there was no evidence 
at Canton, where the patrol boats for the interception of the opium 
became themselves the vehicles which monopolized its conveyance. 
The foreign merchants, the British among them, therefore continued 
to deal in opium, which commanded a higher price in consequence of 
the restrictions. The British authorities disavowed the trade and tried 
to stop it, but Chinese arrogance on the one hand, and corruption on 
the other, made co-operation impossible. The Canton river and the 
adjacent waters became a scene of anarchy in which Europeans, whether 
opium traders or not, were indiscriminately attacked, and the un- 
scrupulous became ever more reckless in seeking quick profits whilst 
the situation endured. In 1839, on the demand of the Viceroy of Canton, 
the British representative ordered his merchants to surrender all their 
opium. They complied, and the stufE was burnt ; but the Viceroy, 
who might have met forbearance with moderation, was merely em- 
boldened to make the impossible demand that future smugglers should 
be submitted to Chinese courts and penalties. That meant, in the 
existing state of justice, that Europeans would be executed without 
a fair trial; and the whole British community therefore quitted 
Canton. The Viceroy ordered them to return at once or leave 
Chinejse waters for good. He followed this with an attack upon the 
shipping by a fleet of war-junks. Two British frigates beat off the 
assailants, and war was declared. 

In 1840 a considerable British fleet with a military force was sent to 
China. It blockaded the ports, bombarded and occupied certain places, 
and in 1841 took possession of the island of Hong-Eong as a base. 
The object was to compel the concession of trade on fair terxns. The 
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Emperor discovered with dismay that he had no power to resist. His 
military force was trivial, and of national spirit among his millions of 
subjects there was no sign. Still his arrogant attitude made it hard for 
him to yield, and it was not until the British took Shanghai and then 
moved up the Yang-tse-Kiang and captured Nankin that he could 
bring himself to discuss terms. The Treaty of Nankin was signed in 
August, 1842. By it China paid an indemnity, ceded Hong-Kong, 
and opened Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai as “ treaty ports'’ 
in addition to Canton, and it was stipulated also that British officers 
should communicate as equals with Chinese mandarins. The signature 
was accompanied by a good deal of face-saving talk which implied 
that the Emperor was condescending rather than submitting. The 
British commanders did not take it seriously, but the Chinese did, and 
after the departure of the forces the mandarins plucked up courage to 
encroach upon many details of the treaty. An uneasy period therefore 
followed in which it became apparent that the China problem was not 
solved. The lesson had not been severe enough for Chinese pride to 
admit the equality of foreigners, and a second and fiercer war was 
necessary to establish that principle. 

The whole thing was a tragedy of perverseness. For there was no 
more favourable opportunity than the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century for China to be peacefully opened to intercourse with the world. 
The callous mercantilism of the previous century had passed. Great 
Britain was the predominant power concerned, and others were willing 
to follow her lead. She was in no imperialistic mood. Her statesmen 
desired no conquests, but only an extension of trade on equal terms ; 
and her strong philanthropic element would have insisted upon fair 
play to China if the economic interests had shown any sign of truculence. 
As it was, the course of events from 1830 had produced insuperable 
suspicion and bitterness, and the only solution was that of a shattering 
blow to the prestige of the imperial throne, followed by a gradual descent 
of the empire into decay. Upon that unhappy condition there impinged 
the world-competition of the new imperialistic powers of the late nine- 
teenth century, less altruistic and less scrupulous than the Britain of 
1840, and the opening of China took place amid the preliminaries to 
the catastrophe of 1914. 

The events that led to the second China war were the weakening 
of imperial authority by the outbreak of the Taiping rebellion in South 
China, and a series of hostile acts against the British by the officials 
at Canton. The seizure of a British ship which, however, carried only 
a Chinese crew, was a signal for a new attempt at coercion to begin in 
1866. The British forces at Canton were insufficient, and the troops 
sent out to their aid were diverted by the Indian Mutiny. Thus it was 
not until 1868 that a serious move could be made. By that date the 
French were also sufferers by Chinese actions, and a joint Anglo-French 
expedition was set in motion. The British captured Canton, whilst 
farther north they and their allies stormed the Taku Forts and advanced 
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up tile Peiho River to Tientsin. Here Lord Elgin and the other 
European representatives concluded a treaty which provided for the 
opening of five more treaty ports, freedom of movement for Europeans 
in the interior, and the residence of ambassadors at Pekin. The Treaty 
of Tientsin was no sooner signed, and the troops withdrawn, than the 
Chinese decided to repudiate it. In 1859 they held the Taku Forts 
once more to resist the passage of the ambassador up the river. An 
Anglo-French attack was this time repulsed with heavy loss, and once 
again a large-scale campaign was necessary. In 1860 the French and 
British captured the forts and sailed up to Tientsin. Thence they 
marched to Pekin, fighting by the way. Outside the city they captured 
the Emperor’s summer palace, and the troops set a bad example of 
morality by plundering it of everjiihing valuable it contained. The 
Emperor fled, leaving his advisers to deal with the situation, and they 
had no option but to receive Lord Elgin and his French colleague, to 
ratify the Treaty of Tientsin, and to cede to the British the promontory 
of Kowloon on the mainland opposite Hong-Kong. Some Englishmen 
had been treacherously seized before the advance and treated with great 
brutality whilst prisoners. In punishment for this, Elgin ordered the 
burning of the summer palace. The events of 1860 were decisive of 
the issue of fair trade and diplomatic equality, but they dealt the 
imperial throne a blow which ultimately proved mortal. The great 
Taiping rebellion was still desolating southern China. It was finally put 
down in 1864 by the efforts of General Gordon, but the central govern- 
ment had been so weakened that it was powerless to prevent disorders 
from occurring in an almost unbroken series thenceforward, or to 
adopt any such plan of modernizing the administration as that which 
saved Japan in similar circumstances. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE WEST INDIES 

The student of Empire history in search of information on the British 
West Indies is confronted with a remarkable fact : there is no compre- 
hensive general history of the islands, of modern compilation, in exist- 
ence. The records of the great dominions and of the Indian Empire 
have been written and re-written, dependencies such as Uganda and 
Malaya have been adequately dealt with, detailed accounts are available 
of many minor imperial units ; but for a full-dress history of the West 
Indian colonies that were once the pride of the Empire we have nothing 
of later date than the work of Bryan Edwards, first published in 1793. ^ 
The fact is of more than bibliographical significance ; it illustrates a 
profound change in relative values, the contrast between the position 
of plantation colonies in the old Empire and in the new. In the eigh- 
teenth century, even in the seventeenth, the West Indies excited public 
interest in England, for they were the prime care of statesmanship, 
and histories of them were in those times published freely to supply 
the demand. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries interest has 
shifted elsewhere, and it has seemed to be worth no one’s while to per- 
form the arduous research necessary for an exhaustive history. That 
leads to another point, that the story of the last hundred years is by no 
means blank. It has teemed with hotly debated questions which 
have called into being a mass of historical material. Much of it remains 
unexploited, but one or two topics have been illuminated in monographs, 
and from these it is possible to draw some interesting conclusions 
upon a unit of the modern Empire that has been otherwise neglected. 

After the fall of the old colonial Empire the British West Indies 
experienced more than eighty years of economic and political crisis, 
during which their character as communities was completely trans- 
formed. The first of these dfficulties arose with the aclmowledgment 
of American independence, which, by the operation of the Navigation 
Acts, interrupted the long-established trade between America and the 
islands. That trade, or a substitute for it, was a necessity, since the 
plantations had been drawing lumber and foodstufis from the con- 
tinental colonies. The enumeration clauses of the Navigation Acts 

^ The excellent West Indian volume in Lucas’s Hiatorical Oeograjphy of the BriHoh 
Cohniea is necessarily planned on too small a scale to rank as an e;^a8tive treatise. 
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prohibited the export of sugar and most of the other planters’ products 
direct to foreign countries, and in 1783 the British Government issued 
an order in council excepting the United States from this rule, provided 
that the goods were carried in British ships. This, however, satisfied 
neither the West Indies nor the Americans, both of whom desired to 
use American shipping ; and there was a good deal of contravention 
of the rule with the connivance of island officials.^ An Act of 1787 
allowed a limited foreign trade in certain free ports in the West Indies, 
but here again the liberty was not sufficient to remove hardship. Next, 
an Anglo-American treaty of 1794, usually called Jay’s Treaty, threw 
open the British West Indies to American ships not exceeding 70 tons 
in burden.^ These small vessels carried the fish and other foodstufis 
needed for the slave population, which had suffered considerably by 
the previous stoppage. Another breach in the enumeration policy 
followed in 1808, when direct shipments were permitted from the West 
Indies to European countries south of Cape Finisterre. This was intro- 
duced as a temporary measure on account of war losses, but remained 
permanently in force. Thus the compulsion of circumstance rather 
than any radical change in the views of statesmen was whittling away 
the restrictive regulations of the old mercantile system. The Treaty 
of Ghent which closed the three years’ war with the United States in 
1814 made alterations of detail, but the entire liberation of transport 
between the States and the Islands did not take place until 1822. 
Eestrictions affecting other foreign intercourse with the West Indies were 
in the main removed by Huskisson’s Reciprocity Act of 1825, although 
some survived until the final repeal of the Navigation Acts in 1849. 

The above-mentioned restrictions were all designed for the benefit 
of British shipping or of the merchants of the mother-country, and they 
were contrary to the immediate interests of the West Indian planters. 
Compensation accrued from the discriminating customs duties which 
gave the British West Indies the monopoly of the home market ; and 
whilst the shipping regulations disappeared bit by bit, the fiiscal protec- 
tion remained in operation until Great Britain became a free-trade 
country in the decade 1840-60. Consequently, although “ the groans 
of the plantations ” — ^to quote the title of a seventeenth century tract — 
had been bitter and continuous against the full mercantile poHcy from 
the moment of its inception until the days of Huskisson, the sweeping 
away of its purely fiscal remnants by his successors was felt as an added 
grievance which filled the cup of West Indian despair in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. In fact it may be said that the 
inauguration, the modification, and the removal of the West Indian 
shipping regulations and preferences evoked a prolonged and dismal 
cat^ogue of recnmination from the successive interests affected. The 

^ See 6outhey*s Life of Ndeon, for a quarrel in which Nelson as a naval captain 
involved hixnself, in his zeal to enforce the law in face of the corruption of superior 
authorities. 

■ Cambridge Hiitorg of BrUish Foreign Policy^ Cambridge, 1922, i. pp. 166-7. 
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loyalty and sense of imperial citizenship conspicuous in the West 
Indies to-day are of modern growth ; they were absolutely lacking in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Great as was the cumidative wealth of the plantations, there was hardly 
ever a time when the planters were not to be found crying out that they 
were ruined. The truth was that sugar was a highly speciilative business 
in which even in the best times it was possible to go wrong, and that the 
complaints of the losers tended to monopolize the record whilst the more 
fortunate pocketed their gains in silence. Apart from this, there were 
in the late eighteenth century certain general handicaps suffered by the 
British sugar islands. The French in Haiti, the western half of the 
original Spanish colony of Hispaniola, made enormous progress in sugar- 
planting upon soil which was comparatively unexhausted ; they used 
artificial methods of irrigation, and by the period of the Revolution 
were turning out more sugar than all the British units together. Haiti 
was considerably larger than Jamaica, and its yield per acre was said 
to be more than three times as heavy J amaica had at this date some 
unexhausted land, but it was not readily accessible to transport. The 
smaller islands, such as Barbados, had long exploited every inch 
of their soil, and their crops, besides being lighter, required more labour 
to produce them. Then again the British planter expected his estate 
to keep him in affluence without much effort on his own part. The 
majority of the owners were absentees living in England and leaving 
supervision to deputies. The natural result was bad finance which 
treated all income as profits and starved expenditure upon improve- 
ments, for the manager’s ability was judged by the amount of money 
he sent home. Even the resident planters were victims to this tempta- 
tion. Surrounded by slaves, they disdained work, spent freely in good 
times, and raised mortgages in bad. The result was frequent trans- 
ference of properties and a further neglect of the sort of expenditure 
which would take years to bear fruit. This improvidence was noted 
among the English planters from the first establishment in Stuart 
times, and much of it was undoubtedly due to the effects of the climate 
and of rum-drinking, which made life too short for long views to find 
favour. The French planters, on the other hand, are generally 
described as more frugal and industrious and less given to absenteeism. 
They treated their slaves more humanely and so probably got 
more work out of them. Yet another disability affected Barbados 
and the Leeward Islands, although not Jamaica and the Windward 
units conquered in the French wars. This was the per cent, duty 
on all exports, agreed to by the planters at the Restoration in return 
for the annulment of the proprietary claims of the Earl of Carlisle. 
Ceaseless agitation for the best part of two centuries succeeded only 
in 1838, when the duty was at length abolished. 

For these reasons the islands were never really contented, even in 
the golden eighteenth century, although their slaves and their sugar 
^ W. L. Mathieson, British Slavery and its Abolition, p. 8. 
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output steadily increased. Then, in the 1790’s, the French Revolution 
brought them a short-lived blaze of prosperity. The slaves in Haiti rose 
against their French masters, destroyed the plantations, and defied 
aU efforts at reconquest. Political unrest and loss of sea-power checked 
also the output of Martinique and Guadeloupe. The European price 
of sugar was nearly trebled in consequence, and the British plantations 
revelled in the monopoly which thrust itself into their hands. It was 
a position which was soon lost. The Spaniards of Cuba, hitherto almost 
derelict as a planting colony, seized the opportunity and produced 
heavily, again with the advantage of a virgin soil. In 1799 the price 
of sugar fell rapidly, and by 1806 Cuba was growing as much as Haiti 
had done at its best. The smaller French islands also recovered, and 
the maritime war itself turned to their advantage. For when French 
and Spanish merchantmen were being swept off the seas, their govern- 
ments admitted Americans to trade with their islands. The Americans, 
safe as neutrals, took the sugar to their home ports and thence re- 
exported it to Europe as their own property. In spite of British fleet 
supremacy there were hosts of enemy privateers at large throughout 
these wars, and British merchantmen had to pay heavy insurances 
from which neutrals were free. Hence the transport of the British 
planters’ sugar cost more than did that of their vanquished enemies.^ 
There are many sides to the question of “ the freedom of the seas ” 
as applied to neutrals in war. It is a phrase which deceptively simplifies 
one of the most complicated problems of statesmanship. 

Amid these purely economic distresses the movement against the 
slave trade and slavery hung over the British West Indies like a menac- 
ing cloud. The sugar boom of 1791-9 caused an enormous increase in 
the importation of negroes from Africa and strengthened the deter- 
mination of the abolitionists. They argued that the stoppage of the 
trade would not injure the plantations, and there were some grounds 
for the belief. For the system of working slaves rapidly to death 
and then buying new ones was wasteful, and in the boom years the 
price of slaves went far above their real value. There were humane 
owners who would have liked to reform the conditions of labour, but 
found it hard to differ in a marked manner from the general practice. 
After the Act of 1807 there was undoubtedly an improvement in the 
treatment of the slaves. The total number owned twenty-five years 
later was 670,000, and it was probably slightly less than in 1807, 
although exact statistics for that period are wanting. But the difference 
cannot have been great enough to prove a mortality as severe as during 
the days of unrestricted recruiting. There had, it is true, been some 
illicit slave trading after 1807, but an investigator holds that the British 
share in it was a mere picking up the crumbs ” from the vast numbers 
poured into Cuba and the French islands.* The conclusion is therefore 
that the conditions were ameliorated, otherwise there would have 
been hardly any negroes left to emancipate in 1833. 

^ Mathieson, pp. 940. * Mathieson, p. 25. 
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But, indeed, the whole subject of the treatment of slaves is one upon 
which it is impossible to arrive at the truth. On the one hand were 
men like Zachary Macaulay and the elder James Stephen, who were 
moved to passionate indignation by what they had personally seen in 
the West Indies. On the other we have the testimony of many persons, 
owners, travellers, naval and military officers, to the happy, care-free 
existence of the negro, who simply could not be made to overwork, 
who addressed his master with affectionate familiarity, and on Sundays 
and holidays decked himself in finery which would have aroused the 
envy of the English villager. The normal sugar estate was to the 
outside observer a placid, genial community, and yet, like the tropical 
landscape, it had poisonous terrors beneath its surface, and was on 
occasion the scene of convulsions of elemental violence. Statistics of 
mortality, records of revolts and murders and floggings, are surer 
evidence than tourists’ impressions, and they support the graver inter- 
pretation of the problem. Comparative estimates of Spaniards, French- 
men, British and Dutch as slave-owners unite in placing them in that 
order of merit. Spanish slavery was the mildest, Dutch the harshest, 
with the British running it close. 

Discussion of measures to ameliorate the condition of the slaves began 
before the abolition of the trade. Burke proposed in 1792 that a Pro- 
tector of the Negroes should be appointed in each colony with power 
to supervise a scheme of education and religious instruction, of facilities 
for negro marriage, of statutory holidays increasing in number with 
the age of the slave, and of opportunities for him to save money and 
purchase his own freedom at fair rates. Henry Dundas (Lord Melville), 
Colonial Secretary from 1794, held similar views, and in 1797 the Com- 
mons passed a motion in this sense on the initiative of Charles Ellis, 
a planter and member of the House. These were expressions of opinion, 
which it was left to the colonial legislatures to carry into effect. They 
were reluctant, scenting a step to abolition, which indeed was intended, 
and the legislative result was almost nothing. In 1815 again the 
Commons recommended that the colonial assemblies should ameliorate 
the conditions of servitude, and Wilberfore introduced a biU for estab- 
lishing a register of legally owned slaves in order to check illicit importa- 
tion. The bill was dropped in England, but the colonies themselves 
established registers in the succeeding years. 

With the founding of the Anti-Slavery Society in 1823 amelioration 
proceeded more vigorously. Lord Bathurst, then Colonial Secretary, 
sent a circular to the various governors enjoining the virtual cessation 
of flogging, a breach with the past that was too sudden to be carried 
into effect ; but flogging was thenceforward controlled by local regula- 
tions which lessened its severity.^ The missionary societies now be- 
came a force in the plantations, greatly to the disgust of the whites, 

^ Tlie mentality of the humanitarians is illustrated by the fact that they made no 
protest against the flogging of white men, which continued for another half-century 
m the Bntish army and navy. 
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and some unhappy passages ensued. The most flagrant case was that 
of the Rev. John Smith in Demerara, arrested for sedition and tried by 
court-martial in 1823. He was probably not guilty in intention, but a 
slave revolt had followed his preaching, and the alarm of the authorities 
resulted in harsh treatment of the missionary, who died from confine- 
ment in a pestilent gaol. Other revolts, caused by rumours of impend- 
ing emancipation and suspicions that the planters were blocking its 
progress, occurred in Barbados in 1816 and in Jamaica in 1831, the 
last being attended with considerable bloodshed. 

The Emancipation Act of 1833 provided for a period of semi-servitude 
in the guise of apprenticeship to continue until 1840, but in fact it was 
nowhere prolonged beyond 1838.^ The social effects in the islands were 
immediate and permanent. In the smaller units like Barbados, where 
there was no vacant land, the negroes did in the main continue to work 
as free labourers, but in Jamaica and British Guiana, where there was 
room for expansion, they deserted the estates and lived in their own 
villages, supporting themselves by primitive subsistence agriculture. 
Their resulting condition was said in many places to be deplorable. 
Nevertheless the negro population has multiplied in the past century, 
and of the present two million inhabitants of the British West Indies 
approximately 80 per cent, are the descendants of the slaves. An 
exact statement is, of course, unattainable owing to the facts that 
many negroes were already free in 1833 and that a subsequent influx 
of East Indians has led to mixed marriages ; many persons also are of 
mixed white and African blood. The social ruin that overtook the white 
planters has sometimes been exaggerated, for it is evident that their 
position had long been precarious for reasons xmconnected with the 
abolition of slavery. That operation was only one among many of the 
manifestations of world-change between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries which no government had power to prevent. The present 
position is that the islands belong in the main to the negroes, and one 
unlooked-for effect is that “ there is no negro problem in the West 
Indies in the sense in which the phrase is used in the southern United 
States.” 2 The law is respected, society is harmonious, and race- 
outrages, colour-hatred, lynchings and mob violence are almost 
unknown. And this state of affairs has been attained imder admini- 
strations that are entirely in white hands, and under comparatively 
feeble legislatures unsupported by any democratic enfranchisement of 
the mass of the people. That, at least, is a British achievement which 
may be set against the crimes of slavery. 

The labour problem, as has been said, was more acute in the colonies 
of larger area than in the small islandls. To supply the place of the 
negroes a system of indentured labour was therefore inaugurated in 
1835, although it did not become extensive until ten years later. A 
few ^ousand Chinese and free Africans were at first imported, but the 

^ For compensation paid, see above, chap. i. p. 23. 

* Hume Wrong, Tkt GcvtmmtrA of the West Indies^ Oxford, 1923, p. 172. 
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great majority of the new hands came from India. From 1836 to 
1903 some 360,000 Indian coolies entered the West Indies on short 
terms of service, and only a minority elected to leave on their 
expiration. British Guiana and Trinidad absorbed the greater part 
of this influx, and their percentages of Indian inhabitants are now 
41 and 36 respectively. Elsewhere the proportion does not reach 
6 per cent.^ 

Before the new labour supply was in full operation the last blow 
was dealt at the old economic system by the adoption of complete 
free trade in Great Britain. The Budget of 1846 provided for the 
diminution and subsequent extinction of the preference to British West 
Indian sugar over foreign sugar. New sugar-producing areas were 
developing in various parts of the world, and the British planters 
justly claimed that since many of their competitors used slave labour 
the question ought not to be judged solely by economic principles ; 
the moral appeal had carried the day against them in 1833, and it 
should in fairness have been used in their favour in 1846. But it was 
not. The Manchester School was in the ascendant, and even Disraeli, 
on becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, refused to reimpose 
the preference. Jamaica was very hard hit, with unhappy conse- 
quences in her political behaviour. 

The social change caused by emancipation has produced in the 
West Indies a constitutional development quite contrary to that 
observed elsewhere in the Empire. In the colonies of early foundation 
there were until after the middle of the nineteenth century constitutions 
of the representative type in which the planters elected an assembly 
and the Crown appointed a governor and nominated the executive 
rnd legislative councils. In some cases the two latter functions were 
performed by one council. This was the colonial constitution charac- 
teristic of the old Empire, and modelled upon the English constitution 
of the Stuart period. The administration was wholly in the hands of 
the governor and his nominated executive, but the power of the purse 
was wholly in the hands of the assembly, whilst either element could 
veto legislation proposed by the other. The Bahamas, Barbados, 
Bermuda, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Dominica, Tobago, Grenada 
and St. Vincent had constitutions of this sort. British Guiana had a 
single chamber legislature with a majority of elected members for 
financial business only, an arrangement of Dutch origin which is 
at the time of writing (1928) under revision. British Honduras, a 
colony of what may be called spontaneous foundation, legislated by 
public meeting, originally of all the freemen, but latterly of a more 
restricted number virtually co-opted and sitting for life. Trinidad 
and St. Lucia, captured in 1797 and 1803 respectively, have never 
had any elective element in their government. * 

^ Wrong, o'p, cit, pp. 10-11 ; and Lucas, West Indies, p. 71. 

* The constitutional history of the West Indian colonies is treated in Wrong’s work 
already cited. 
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The representative constitution, as the history of the old American 
colonies has shown, was prolific in deadlocks between executive and 
assembly, and Jamaica was no exception to the rule. The Jamaica 
assembly, and to a less extent those of other islands, were continually 
passing measures which were disallowed by the governor or referred 
to the Crown for veto, and they no less frequently refused to pass 
measures enjoined by the authorities at home. Various proposals 
for ameliorating slavery were examples of the latter sort, and the 
abolition was carried only by the overriding authority of the imperial 
Parliament setting at nought the views of the colonial electorates. The 
removal of the preferential sugar duties led to a strike of the Jamaica 
assembly in 1849 and again in 1853. In the former year Jamaica 
rejected an ofier of responsible government as operated in Canada, 
because it feared that the financial powers of the assembly would be 
curtailed. The incident shows how little responsible government was 
understood, and its outcome was fortunate, for the autonomy of a 
white oligarchy in its then existing temper would have been disastrous. 
The transformation of the negroes from chattels into free men accentu- 
ated the need for constitutional reform, for it was impossible to grant 
them the franchise ; and the assemblies were elected by a ridiculously 
small number of voters, generally less than ten per member.^ Another 
effect of the decay and absenteeism of the old planter families was that 
the assemblies themselves were often composed of men with few 
qualifications for political work. 

British oflicials realized that the recovery and progress of the islands 
was impossible so long as a narrow-minded and sometimes illiterate 
minority exercised political power over a vast illiterate majority of 
the people. In 1854 the Jamaica assembly was induced to pass a modi- 
fication in the constitution whereby an executive committee was 
appointed to represent the governor in the assembly. The object was to 
secure greater harmony between that body and the executive, and the 
principle was imitated in five other islands. Much was at first hoped 
from it, but it made little real improvement. The true remedy was 
to entrust all power to the trained and public-spirited oflScials who were 
by this time available for the imperial service, a very different set from 
the placemen of the old days before the reform of the British Parliament 
of 1832. That remedy had to await a catastrophe for its application. 

The catastrophe occurred in 1865 in the shape of a localized rebellion 
in Jamaica. Its cause was chiefiy economic distress, and it was suffi- 
ciently serious to throw the white inhabitants into a state of coMtema- 
tion. The governor, E. J. Eyre, famed as an Australian explorer, 
acted with severity and executed about 450 of the rebels, who had them- 
selves murdered some thirty peaceful subjects. One of Eyre’s victims 
was a coloured preacher who was hanged by a court-martial for 
offences committed outside the area for which martial law had been 
proclaimed. Exeter Hall took up the case with vigour, and Eyre was 

1 Wrong, p. 70. 
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recalled in disgrace. His opponents held that his severity was dispro- 
portionate to the occasion, as might be argued from the figures quoted 
above ; whilst his supporters replied that it had prevented a wholesale 
massacre. As in the more recent case of Amritsar, the success of 
severity destroyed the proof of its necessity, and opinions will always 
be divided upon the merits of the officers concerned. 

Whilst English observers were chiefiy concerned with the repression, 
the white men of Jamaica were more strongly impressed by the out- 
break itself. They had looked, or thought they had looked, into the 
inferno, and they were frightened into acquiescence in a stronger 
imperial control of the colony. The assembly had become, in its own 
words, “ deeply impressed with the full conviction that nothing but 
the existence of a strong government can prevent this island from laps- 
ing into the condition of a second Haiti.*' ^ It was at first reluctant 
to surrender all its powers and sought a compromise, but finally yielded 
the decision to the Crown. In 1866, therefore, an order in council 
abolished the old constitution and set up a new one, whereby the gover- 
nor and his privy council formed the executive, and the legislative 
council was composed of the governor, six officials and some nominated 
unofficial members. The government of Jamaica was thus placed ulti- 
mately in the hands of the Colonial Office, which made these 
appointments. 

Once again the lead of Jamaica was extensively followed, and in the 
succeeding years the majority of the islands abandoned the old represen- 
tative system and submitted to legislatures of the wholly nominated 
type. Some passed through an intermediate stage in which the legis- 
lative chamber contained a few elected but a majority of nominated 
members, but the last two examples of this sort came to an end in 1898. 
At the present day thirteen of the governments possess no elective 
element whatsoever. In Jamaica alone, the prototype of the change, 
there has been a partial reversion. In 1884 that colony was granted 
a legislative chamber in which half the members were to be elected and 
the remainder continued to be nominated ; and in the event of an equal 
division of opinion the governor has the casting vote. 

Amidst all these changes three units, Barbados, the Bahamas, and 
Bermuda, have retained the representative constitutions foimded under 
the old colonial Empire. Of these, Barbados alone is a t 5 q)ical planta- 
tion colony, and its constitutional record is therefore imique. It was 
the earliest but one of the English settlements in the Caribbean, having 
been antedated only by St. Kitts. It was the first to evolve a constitu- 
tion, and that by its own spontaneous action, in defiance of the Carlisle 
proprietorship in 1639. Until the Restoration its governor, council, 
and elected assembly sat as one body. After the Restoration settlement 
the assembly became a separate chamber, and the council acted for 
both executive and legislative purposes. The only subsequent change 
has been the establishment of separate executive and legislative councils 

‘ WT9Dg, p. 76 
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in 1876. From very early days the assembly has been annually re- 
elected and has held frequent sittings throughout the year. The fran- 
chise provides a restricted electorate based on a property qualification 
without distinction of colour, and the assembly normally contains a 
number of coloured members. 

Throughout the nineteenth century it has been the desire of the im- 
perial government to federate the various colonies of the Lesser Antilles, 
but local sentiment and local variations of economic interest have 
prevented more than a partial realization of the plan. After several 
experiments the present position is that the original Leeward Islands 
together with Dominica are under a single governor, with a joint council 
and judicial, police, educational and agricultural services, although 
retaining their particular constitutional control in all other matters ; 
the Windward group of Grenada, St. Vincent and St. Lucia are similarly 
connected with one another ; Barbados remains entirely separate ; 
and Tobago is united to Trinidad. In the western Caribbean, Jamaica 
has under its authority the Cayman Islands and the Turks and Caicos 
group. A real federation of the dominion type seems for various reasons 
to be impracticable.^ 

Socially and politically the Jamaica transactions of 1865-6 mark 
the turning-point in the modern history of the British West Indies. 
The disturbances consequent upon the abolition of slavery have since 
subsided, and racial harmony has taken their place. Obsolete political 
arrangements have been superseded or have been adapted to changed 
conditions by common sense and goodwill. Economically the position 
has gradually improved, although it has never regained its former 
superficial brilliance. On that head there will be more to say in a later 
chapter, when the economic policy of the Empire in the late nineteenth 
century will come under consideration. 

^ Wrong, pp. 82-89. 
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CHAPTER I 


WORLD COMPETITION AND THE PENETRATION OF THE 

CONTINENTS 

The defeat of France by Germany in 1870 was the most spectacular 
of a series of events which together mark the dividing line of the nine- 
teenth century. In itself that defeat did much to usher in a new period, 
but there were many contributing factors. In the political sphere the 
re-shaping of Europe from the dynastic organization imposed in 1815 
to the national organization of recent times was almost accomplished. 
The war of 1870 created the German Empire. It completed also the 
Italian kingdom, which had rapidly crystallized from the campaign 
of Solferino in 1859 to the occupation of Rome by Victor Emanuel 
in September, 1870. Austria, shorn of her incompatible Italian pro- 
vinces, and barred out from control of North Germany by her defeat 
of 1866, became a military empire the stronger and more compact 
for its losses. France, her dreams of European predominance shattered, 
looked southward into Africa for a field of achievement wherein to re- 
cover her self-respect. The Southern Slavs of the Balkans still awaited 
national independence, but their turn was to come ere another decade 
had passed. Across the Atlantic the United States had reconquered 
the seceding Confederacy in 1865 and had achieved a closer union than 
before the rebellion ; the Americans were now ready to sweep across 
the continent to the Rocky Mountains and plant in a vast territory 
the most populous of the white nations. Another transatlantic con- 
solidation was likewise a portent of the new age — the Dominion of 
Canada, founded in 1867 and endowed with a huge area for expansion 
by the surrender of the Hudson's Bay Company's territories two years 
later. In the Far East a new world-power had laid its unnoticed founda- 
tion when Japan broke finally with the stagnant past in her revolution 
of 1868. From Poland to the Pacific the Russian Empire was province 
by province extending its grasp and at the same time consolidating 
what it held. 

These were the great powers which, in complement to and in com- 
petition with the British Empire, were to dominate the story of the 
world until 1914. Until this 1870 turning-point Great Britain had been 
almost the only European nation in process of active expansion ; after 
it she became one among many. 
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Growing population, the search for trade, and the power of moral 
sentiment had shaped the second British Empire after 1783. These 
forces were to direct that penetration of the continents and the occupa- 
tion of maritime points of vantage which now commenced. The 
industrialization of France, Germany, Italy, the United States, and even 
to some extent of Russia, proceeded rapidly in the new period, having 
made only tentative beginnings before. It was accompanied by im- 
proved sanitary conditions and a higher standard of living, and con- 
sequently, except in France, by a growth of population. The revolution 
in commercial methods amassed capital and rendered it mobile, a 
process furthered by successive discoveries of goldfields from 1848 to 
the end of the century. The newly consolidated nations realized that 
industrial activity was the way to power. The warlike circumstances 
attending their foundation bred in them an assertive, confident temper 
which preferred ruthless competition to co-operation with their neigh- 
bours. They saw that the non-European continents were the source 
of the raw materials for industrial advance. A scramble thus set in for 
monopoly rights in Africa, Asia and the Pacific. It was a scramble 
little to the taste of British opinion, with its predilection for free trade, 
the open door, and abstention from sovereign control of new areas. 
But Great Britain had to participate, or else to suffer exclusion from the 
vast developments in prospect, with the certain consequence of defeat 
by industrial competitors, loss of trade, loss of wealth, and arrest of 
the social progress in which she was proud of her pre-eminence. The 
spirit of the age produced a new imperialism, comparable to that of the 
seventeenth century, and in many respects as devoid of conscience 
and reckless of the peril of war. If Great Britain yielded to it, she did 
so on compulsion, with a memory of past lessons, with a constant readi- 
ness to forgo advantages and co-operate with rivals,^ and without 
relinquishing for an instant that obligation of trusteeship to weaker 
races which had been the glory of the humanitarians. France also 
had a moral inspiration, if a more selfish one. She had been tried and 
found wanting in 1870, and she had to rehabilitate her self-respect 
until she could once more hold up her head and look her neighbours in 
the face. These feelings found satisfaction in the administration of 
an African empire and of dependencies in the East. As for Germany, 
her spiritual element was the more vulgar patriotism of dominance 
rather than defence ; whilst Russia was — ^what ? A conscious but in- 
articulate nation, or a little ring of chess-players with millions of pieces ? 
Perhaps she was both, and the pieces were one day to find voice. 

The chief instrument of the new expansion was steam transport, 
which after a generation of experiment had just reached the stage 
in which it could yield large-scale results. On the sea the compound 
engine and the surface condenser were now ready to carry cargoes 

^ Sir F. D. Ltigard, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, 2nd edition, £din<« 
burgh, 192S, p. 10, mentions four separate instances in which Great Britain willingly 
reoogziized the claims of Germany and gaTe up her own. 
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anywhere at economic rates, whereas the steamer of the previous thirty 
years had been t 3 rpically a mail and passenger carrier, too costly for 
less valuable freight. And here the work of the civil engineer converged 
upon that of the mechanical inventor ; for in 1869 the Suez Canal 
opened a new world for the new vessels to conquer. 

Important as was this development it was ecKpsed by that of the 
trunk railway, which alone was capable of opening the locked continents. 
By 1870 the national railway systems of England and of central and 
western Europe were laid down. So also were those of the eastern 
United States and of the limited Canada of the St. Lawrence and the 
maritime provinces. But these were small-scale systems in comparison 
with those that were to follow, and in non-westemized lands railways 
hardly existed. The new age was that of inter-state, transcontinental 
railways. In Europe the national systems were effectively linked until 
the same rolling-stock could run anywhere from the Baltic to the Levant 
and from the Pyrenees to the Russian frontier.^ This advance greatly 
facilitated the industrialization of Germany, whose land frontiers were 
much longer than her coastline. The piercing of the Alps by the St. 
Gothard Tunnel in 1882 gave German trade an outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean by way of Genoa and broke the sea-borne monopoly, hitherto 
mainly in British hands, of transport between North and South Europe.^ 
The completion of another great trunk line from Berlin through Austria 
to Constantinople was of political as well as economic advantage to 
the German Empire, and formed a stepping-stone to the twentieth - 
century undertaking of the long line tluough Asia Minor to Bagdad 
— almost completed at the outbreak of war in 1914. Internally the 
German railways developed a great steel industry by bringing iron and 
coal together — ^the iron ores of Lorraine, for example, to the coalfields 
east of the Rhine. Russia also was enabled by railways to knit her 
administration, to feed her people, and to find markets for agricultural 
and even factory produce. 

In the outer continents the effects were even more striking. Every- 
where it was the same story of the rail pushing over ground hitherto 
trodden only by hunters, explorers and nomadic savages, and carrying 
labour and capital to the exploitation of corn lands and pasture lands, 
wealth-yielding forests, and mining areas previously unworkable. 
In the United States half-a-dozen transcontinental lines raced across 
the country after the peace of 1865. They peopled great virgin tracts 
west of the Mississippi — the Great Plains, the High Plains, the Rocky 
Mountains — ^and linked the East with the regions already settled on the 
Pacific coast, and hitherto accessible for heavy transport only round 
Cape Horn. Internally the result was the industrialization of the 
Middle West, and even of parts of the rustic South. Externally it was 
an outflow of manufactures, and still more of wheat and beef from the 
inland prairies to the urban consumers of Europe. To balance this 

^ All Etiropean lines, except those of Spain and Russia, were of uniform gauge. 

* Knowles, Indus^riai and Commercial HevolutionSf p. 187, 
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flow came a rush of human raw material, immigrants from the British 
Isles, Germany, Scandinavia, Italy and the Slavonic countries. The 
cattle fattened on the Great Plains, and the newly-invented refrigerator- 
car (1868) took the chilled carcases eastward, whilst Chicago became 
a great city by its industry of preserving all kinds of animal foodstuffs. 
From 1880 the wheat belt extended rapidly from Illinois across the 
Mississippi to Iowa and Minnesota and along the Canadian border 
through the Dakotas and Montana to Oregon.^ North of parallel 49 
there was a similar advance. British Columbia entered the Dominion 
in 1871 on the promise of a transcontinental line. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway was begun forthwith, pushed into the prairies by 1880, and 
opened throughout in 1886. Population followed, and 1882 saw the 
organization of the four territories of Athabasca, Alberta, Assiniboia 
and Saskatchewan, with free land for settlers and cheap rail and steamer 
fares to help them on their way. These territories were consolidated 
into two provinces of full rank, Alberta and Saskatchewan, in 1905. 
The political effect of the railway construction was also vital, for with- 
out it the prairie provinces would have been developed by northward 
extensions from the American lines, and a strong claim would have 
arisen for their inclusion in the United States. Externally the result 
of Canadian penetration has been complementary to that of her southern 
neighbour. Ab American food exports have declined through the rise 
of home consumption, those of Canada have grown ever greater. 
English agriculture, which was not seriously hit by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, fell into decline in face of the new western competition ; 
in the half-century before 1916 the English wheat acreage fell by one- 
half, although the home demand was rapidly rising with the population. 

In Asia the railway builders on the great scale have been Great 
Britain and Russia, the latter in the centre and north, the former in 
the sub-continent of India. Russia after 1870 built lines through the 
Caucasus to Tiflis, Batoum and Baku. In the seventies and eighties, 
as she rapidly acquired province after province in the great stretch 
between the Caspian and the Chinese border of Turkestan, she con- 
solidated her hold with railways that reached Tashkend, Bokhara and 
finally Merv, very close to the Afghan frontier. Farther north the 
greatest Russian undertaking, the Trans-Siberian Railway, was pushed 
right through to the Pacific coast by the close of the nineteenth century. 
Its easternmost section, ending at Vladivostok (acquired in 1860), 
took a short cut through the Chinese province of Manchuria and sent 
a branch southwards to Port Arthur in the heart of the Yellow Sea. 
The concomitant Russian seizure of Manchuria and preparation to 
seize Korea are a good example of the new railway-imperialism in its 
most high-handed mood. They provoked the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904. 

The British-built railways of India were imperialistic in another 
sense, economic rather than strategic in their inspiration. They belong 

^ 8* B. Morison, Oxford History of the United States, Oxford, 1927, ii. pp. 347-57. 
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almost entirely to the modem period, which in India may be ante- 
dated to 1858 ; prior to that year there were only 300 miles of line in 
operation. Nevertheless a comprehensive plan was laid down by Lord 
Dalhousie in 1853, four years before the outbreak of the Mutiny, for 
railways to be built to connect the interior with the various seaports, 
and to connect the great provinces with one another.^ This plan was 
worked upon, slowly at first, after the Company had given place to the 
Crown, and a system similar to that of Europe has evolved. Each 
natural region has its local network, whilst trunk lines interconnect 
the whole. The difficulties were great, and the expense of construction 
so heavy that the Indian railways have not been a dividend-paying 
enterprise ; for every requisite had to be imported by sea from England, 
and a totally unmechanical people had to be trained to supply the 
necessary labour. But the benefits have been immeasurable. Famine 
has lost it worst terrors ; these catastrophes formerly slew millions in 
provinces surrounded by plentiful supplies which it was impossible to 
transport in relief. Government has become more effective. Internal 
trade and foreign trade have swollen as they could have done by no 
other means. Population has increased ; and (if it may be counted 
among the blessings) the industrial revolution has commenced with 
large-scale factory work in textiles and even with steelworks and other 
enterprises formerly regarded as necessarily the monopoly of European 
workers. 

The period of African railway development was delayed, first, until 
the explorers had discovered the nature of the interior, a process not 
complete until after 1870, and second, until the Great Powers had 
mutually agreed upon their spheres of exploitation, which they did for 
West and Central Africa in 1885, and for East Africa not until 1890-1. 
The only important railway systems developed in the early years after 
1870 were tWefore those of Egypt and the Cape Colony. With the 
90’s, however, large advances began. Cecil Rhodes pushed the main 
line northwards from Kimberley to Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia. 
Thence a line was made to the coast at Beira in Portuguese East Africa. 
From Bulawayo, south-west of Salisbury, the Rhodesian railway ex- 
tended northwards across the Zambesi to Northern Rhodesia and 
ultimately into the Belgian Congo. Another important line ran from 
Cape Colony through the Orange Free State into the Transvaal, where 
it served the new goldfield of the Witwatersrand, exploited from 1886. 
The Boers, anxious for a non-British outlet to the sea, linked this system 
with a line running east from Pretoria to the Portuguese harbour 
of Delagoa Bay. Natal also ran a line up from Durban into the Trans- 
vaal nucleus. Thus South Africa, by the end of the century, had a 
system of international trunk railways extending into the tropical 
zone, and furnishing a powerful impetus to the subsequent unification 
of the country, Mfeanwhile the Egyptian system extended southwards 
to Khartum and beyond with Kitchener’s conquest of the Sudan m 
^ Knowles, Economic Devdopmcni of the Empire, p. 338. 
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1898. In East Africa the British government from 1896 constructed 
the so-called Uganda Railway from Mombasa up country to Lake Vic- 
toria, and a decade later the Germans began a similar line through their 
territory from the neighbourhood of Zanzibar to Lake Tanganyika. 
West African railways began with the twentieth century. They are 
still in the local rather than the inter-state condition, designed to con- 
nect interior producing areas with the nearest seaport under the same 
jurisdiction. 

The effects of these African railways, rudimentary as they still are 
in relation to the vastness of the continent, have been revolutionary. 
They have been the enabling factor in the planting of capitalistic enter- 
prise at a distance from the coast, and that statement implies enor- 
mous economic, political and social consequences. Without them 
the emplo37ment of white men in the healthy uplands of the Transvaal, 
Rhodesia and Kenya would be limited to subsistence-farming, a mode 
of life that has small attraction for the civilized man of to-day. The 
Sudan and Uganda would be still a chaos of warring savages, or would 
be governed from altruistic or military motives by a power which could 
not recoup itself for the cost. In the moist tropical regions trade on 
the modem scale could not exist, for the tsetse fly kills all draught 
animals, and transport by human porterage — which virtually implied 
slavery — ^was the only available method before the railway era. Slavery 
being abolished, the cost was prohibitive, and stagnation was un- 
avoidable. In 1901, for example, the Gold Coast exported 960 tons of 
cocoa ; in 1911, with the help of a new railway, 35,000 tons ; ^ and 
similar figures could be quoted for other trades and areas. Nor are 
these the only economic effects ; for pastoral or mainly idle natives have 
been introduced to the idea of labour for wages and have developed a 
purchasing power for European manufactures. Here the social aspect 
also appears ; and tribal government, tribal warfare, slavery, canni- 
balism and witchcraft have yielded at the touch of the railway to the 
less picturesque but more healthy methods of European community 
life. Undoubtedly good things are dying with evil, and the transition 
stage has ugly features, but on balance there can be no doubt of the 
improvement. 

Elsewhere, with varied conditions, there has been the same expansion 
of civilization over the wilderness. Railways have permitted fruit- 
farming and vine culture in Australian tracts that without them could 
not have marketed their produce. Railways killed slavery in southern 
Brazil, the last plantation country which officially countenanced that 
institution. In the pampas of the Argentine a complicated network 
of lines, of cheap construction because laid upon a biUiard-table land- 
scape, have made a vast wheat and pasture area available for the 
feemng of urban Europe. In China alone of the great countries the rail- 
way map is still comparatively empty. That is partly due to political 
uncertainty, but still more to the navigable rivers and the plentiful 
^ Knowles, Economic Development of Empire^ p. 344. 
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labour supply, which provide alternative transport. And China, it 
should be noted, is still subject in its isolated provinces to the scourge 
of famine from which India has been delivered. 

Other technical aspects of the continental penetration remain to be 
mentioned. An important one is that of warlike equipment. Every 
new invention in foearms has increased the disparity between the 
savage, armed with mere bravery, and the European using long-range 
weapons of precision. The outstanding example in the nineteenth 
century was the slaughter at Omdurman in 1898, when magazine rifle 
fire destroyed thousands of the fierce warriors of the Sudan in a pitched 
battle wherein neither side enjoyed any advantage of surprise or of 
ground. Yet the mechanical advantage, great as it is, should not be 
exaggerated, for Wellesley had won Assaye against heavier odds a cen- 
tury before, although at terrible cost to his own army. More effective 
in the long run has been the European’s warfare against the enemies 
of nature, the tropical fevers which levied a toll upon life and 
efficiency more severe than those of human weapons or prohibitive 
tariffs. In 1897 Sir Ronald Ross made the experiments which revealed 
the cause of malaria and yellow fever — infection by the bites of mos- 
quitoes. The danger known, it was possible to cope with it, and in some 
places to destroy it altogether. A decade afterwards the Americans 
applied this knowledge in the construction of the Panama Canal through 
the most fever-ridden tract in the tropics. By so doing they were able 
to succeed in an undertaking which had been ruined by disease when 
first attempted before the medical discovery. The general outcome 
has been thus described : “ The new sanitation having made it possible 
for men to live in the tropics, these regions have gained an added value, 
trade has been stimulated and the wealth of the world and its inter- 
dependence still further increased, the tropical areas have come into 
their own, and are regarded as valuable assets to the Empire as a 
whole.”^ The study of disease has extended to the diseases of plants, 
and valuable progress has been made against the insect and fungoid 
pests that have in the past ruined one plantation industry after ano Aer, 
just as capital and experience had been accumulated in the enterprise. 

So far the methods of European penetration have been dealt with ; 
its general record must now be sketched as a setting for the history 
of British colonization which will follow in subsequent chapters. The 
continents chiefly concerned are Africa and Asia, for European action 
upon the Americas in the modern period has taken the form of emigra- 
tion into the jurisdiction of established governments. It has had a 
great effect upon the balance of the world, but it has not occasioned 
Sie transference of territory or the planting of new colonies, and so 
has given rise to few passages of political importance. 

North Africa is in most respects a non-African region. Even geo- 
graphically it is more closely affiliated to Europe than to the remainder 
of the continent, for the Mediterranean is a connecting medium, whilst 

* Knowles, op, cU, p. 347. 
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the Sahara desert to the southward has been a formidable barrier fco 
communication. Politically North Africa was one with Europe in the 
days of the Roman Empire. Roman civilization and the Christian 
religion flourished as vigorously on the one side of the Mediterranean 
as on the other. The Mohammedan conquests of the seventh century 
broke this allegiance, and the northern belt, from Egjq)t to Morocco, 
became part of the Moslem world whose culture was Asiatic and whose 
centre was the Near East. The nineteenth century saw the renewal 
of trans-Mediterranean contacts and the gradual imposition of Euro- 
pean control upon these Moslem-Asiatic provinces. Sea-power spoke 
the first word in the abolition of the pirate navies of Tangier, Algiers 
and Tunis by British and French forces immediately after the fall of 
Napoleon. Next, France undertook the conquest of Algeria and 
achieved it between 1830 and 1848. In doing so she was consciously 
treading in the footsteps of Rome, restoring Europe rather than invad- 
ing Africa, and Algeria has been organized as an integral part of France, 
and not as a colonial possession. The succeeding stages belong to the 
post-1870 period. Egypt, or rather the government of Eg 5 ^t — ^for its 
people were serfs — lost its independence in 1879 owing to the financial 
follies of the Khedive Ismail. Joint Anglo-French control followed, 
but in 1882 France withdrew and left the regeneration of Egypt to 
British enterprise. A “ veiled ’’ protectorate — ^informal but effective 
— was then established, and endured until the war of 1914. The Sudan 
down to the equator had been nominally Egyptian, but had revolted 
against misgovernment. British and Egyptian forces reconquered it 
in 1896-9, when it became a joint Anglo-Egyptian dependency under 
British management. France in like manner took control of Tunis 
in 1881, and of Morocco in 1911-12 after a long process of commercial 
and political penetration. Italy in 1911-12 went to^war with Turkey 
and conquered Tripoli and Cyrenaica, the last Turkish holdings in Africa 
apart from the Sultan’s shadowy overlordship over Egypt. 

The partition of tropical Africa was a very different matter, since it 
dealt with native populations of a less advanced type and was attended 
by much greater physical difficulties. The explorers did not reveal the 
main features of the interior until well after the middle of the century. 
The map of 1860 shows little of the Congo and nothing of the sources 
of the Nile or of the great African lakes ; its central Africa is, in fact, a 
blank. The main course of the Niger was discovered in 1796 and 1806 
by Mungo Park, although it was not until 1830 that its outfall was posi- 
tively identified in the delta long known to traders as the Oil Rivers. 
During this period a number of explorers revealed the western Sudan, 
with Timbu^, Lake Chad, and the emirates of Bomu, Kano and 
Sokoto. Two German missionaries in East Africa, Rebmann and 
Krapp, respectively discovered Mounts Kilimanjaro and Kenya in 1848 
and 1849 ; but they saw these mountains only from a distance, and it 
was not until 1883 that the surrounding country was thoroughly ex- 
plored. In 1851 Livingstone pushed northwards from South AMca, 
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and in the following years traced almost the whole course of the Zam- 
bezi. From 1858 to 1864 he worked from the east coast and discovered 
the Shire River and Lake Nyasa. In the same years Burton, Speke 
and Sir Samuel Baker discovered Lakes Victoria, Albert, and Tangan- 
yika, and revealed most of the sources of the Nile. Livingstone began 
his last explorations in 1866, completed the revelation of the lakes by 
finding Mweru and Bangweolo, and discovered one of the chief head- 
waters of the Congo system. He persisted in these central African 
journeys until his death in 1873. During much of this time he was lost 
to view, and expeditions were sent to find and relieve him. One was 
commanded by H. M. Stanley and another by Lovett Cameron. The 
latter confirmed the belief that Livingstone’s river was the Congo, 
and in 1875 struck south-westwards across the great basin to the west 
coast, having crossed the whole continent. In the same year Stanley 
began a journey which rounded off the geography of the lakes and traced 
the course of the Congo down to the sea. The Frenchman de Brazza 
next discovered much new country north and west of the Lower Congo, 
and hoisted the French flag wherever he went. Finally the Germans 
struck inland from the Bight of Biafra and revealed the basin of the 
Cameroons and the mountainous country behind it.^ 

Three chief motives may be discerned in the above imdertakings : 
the purely scientific, the humanitarian (spread of Christianity and 
stoppage of the internal slave trade), and the economic. The fijpst 
was present in all the explorations, the second was potent with Living- 
stone, and the third came uppermost in the late seventies as the Congo 
basin was surveyed and found to be wealthy. It was then that tropical 
Africa was seen to be an area of raw materials of vast significance to 
the industrialization of the great European military states. A general 
rush to stake claims and exploit concessions led to the meeting of the 
interested nations at the Berlin Conference of 1884-5. The formal Act 
of the Conference related to the Congo, but it was based upon an allot- 
ment of “ spheres of influence ” — a new diplomatic phrase — ^which had 
been arrived at during the previous years. The general outcome was 
that Germany obtained the Cameroons and also Togoland adjoining the 
Gold Coast, France secured the belt lying north and west of the great 
Congo bend and stretching up towards the Sudan, whilst to Great 
Britein was allotted the lower basin of the Niger. The Congo basin 
was made a nominally international Free State under the sovereignty 
of the King of the Belgians. Earlier in 1884 Germany had also declared 
her possession of South West Africa, on the coast between the Cape 
Colony and Portuguese Angola. France and Great Britain had long 
possessed relatively small areas on the Upper Guinea coast. The 
French now pushed inland with great vigour, connected their various 
holdings by encircling the British provinces, and ultimately occupied 
a vast empire in which Algeria, the Senegal, ^e Ivory Coast, Dahomey 

^ For a general tarrey of exploration see Sir H. H. Joiuuton, Colonieofion of Afrioat 
abap* x. 
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and the French Congo all joined frontiers in the western Sudan. This 
result was achieved by the end of the century. The more daring 
French imperialists projected something further, a French belt right 
across the continent with its axis about ten degrees north of the equator. 
In 1898 an expedition pushed eastwards and reached the upper Nile 
at Fashoda just as Kitchener had routed the Dervish power at Omdur- 
man. An ugly crisis ended with a French withdrawal and the confirma- 
tion of the eastern Sudan to Great Britain. 

The rapidity of all these acquisitions and settlements is surprising. 
It was as if the occupiers of half-acre plots had suddenly and with one 
accord begun to gamble in ducal estates, and it illustrates the relentless 
competition which quickened to the explosion of 1914. 

East Africa was not “ ripe for development ’’ at the time of the 
Berlin Conference, but it shortly entered that stage. North of the 
equator, in the region of the Hamitic races, the precipitating cause was 
indeed already operating — the collapse of the Egyptian hold on the 
eastern Sudan owing to the Mahdi’s rebellion of 1881. From 1882 
Italy expanded a small holding at Assab Bay on the Eed Sea into the 
colony of Eritrea, which was regarded as a stepping-stone to the con- 
quest of Abyssinia. That hope failed, however, in 1896 when a large 
Italian force was destroyed, by the Abyssinians at Adowa, a disaster 
which assumes greater importance as the historical perspective 
lengthens ; for there, for the first time in modem history, a European 
was fairly beaten by a non-European army, and the event has resounded 
through the East. In 1889 Italy made another beginning in Italian 
Somaliland, south of Cape Gardafui. The coast near the entrance of the 
Eed Sea was strategically important, and England had taken possession 
of Aden on the Arabian side as early as 1839. In 1883-6 France staked 
a claim at Obock, opposite Aden, whilst Great Britain took the adjoin- 
ing stretch as Britisli Somaliland. 

South of the equator there was, at the beginning of the scramble, 
no European possession north of the ancient Portuguese colony of 
Mozambique. The greater part of the coast was nominally subject 
to the Sultans of Zanzibar, and its hinterland was the principal scene 
of the Arab slave trade. Livingstone spent his last years in exposing 
the horrors that went on in this region, and after his death missionaries 
and traders began to penetrate it. British and German East Africa 
Companies were formed in the eighties, and the two powers divided 
the coimtry by the treaty of 1890. German East Africa (now mandated 
to Great Britain as the Tanganyika Territory) was bounded by Mozam- 
bique, Northern Ehodesia and the Congo IVee State. British East 
Africa (now Kenya Colony) lay between it and Abyssinia, and the 
British jurisdiction stretched inland in 1890 to include Uganda. This 
region connects the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan with Kenya Colony ; it 
was an instance of beneficent occupation, which almost inmied^tely 
ended a regime of massacre and tyranny and substituted industry and 
peace. The rapid northward extepsion of Ehodesia from its mception 
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in 1889 caused a dispute with Portugal. That power, as the map shows, 
possessed in Angola and Mozambique areas of the west and east coasts 
m approximately the same latitude. Occupation of the interior was 
scanty and in large part nominal. But the Portuguese resented Rhodes’s 
empire-building and aspired to establish a trans-African belt, and there 
was a period of tension ended by the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1891, 
which settled the frontiers as they now stand. France, which obtained 
no East African mainland south of Obock, took the island of Madagascar 
as her sphere, and gradually established possession from 1885. 

Such, omitting several minor units, is the outline of the penetration 
and parcelling out of Africa by the Great Powers. The greater part of 
it was accomplished in the decade 1880-90.^ The railway developments, 
already referred to, inaugurated a second stage, that of exploitation, 
after the political delimitations had been laid down. In their methods 
and motives of exploitation the several powers differed according to 
their respective traditions. British proceedings will be dealt with at 
length, and need not be further mentioned at this point. The Germans 
believed in administration by the strong hand, with little sympathy 
for native susceptibilities or the rights of chiefs. The army was ideal- 
ized after its victories of 1870, and the rigours of the military code, with 
corporal punishment and summary execution, were held to be the best 
discipline for coloured subjects. The system engendered hatred and 
respect in varying proportions, and as an offset to the atrocities of 
German rule in South West Africa may be placed the iGbrm hold obtained 
on the natives of German East Africa, who certainly displayed loyalty 
and devotion to their masters in the Great War. On the economic side 
the German colonizers of the eighties favoured the mechanism of the 
chartered company with monopoly rights. They were not markedly 
successful with it either in Africa or in the Pacific islands, and it may be 
doubted whether the method is sufficiently flexible for modern condi- 
tions. The German East Africa Company, the largest of these o^aniza- 
tions, survived for less than ten years, and by the time the German 
colonial empire came to an end the general tendency was towards an 
open national trade imder protective tariffs. 

In the modem African empire of France the military ideal has been 
paramount. Disparity of population mecluded the French from placing 
in the field an army emial to that of the German Empire after 1870, 
and the accessibility of North Africa, only two days’ steaming from the 
French coast, made it feasible to redress the balance by organizing a 
great African army« This was done not only in Algeria, but southward 
in the Senegal and its vast extensions through the Guinea hinterland. 
But the militarism of France has proved more congenial to its subjects 
thw that of Germany. There has been less brutality and more sym- 
pathy. The Frenchman feels no colour repugnance, and his easy 
manners, the contrast to the German stifbess, have secured acceptance 

^ For an extended snxTey of the tohleot see Johnstoii, ctl., and Sir ChaiiBS Looaa, 

Tht Porfltioa and Colonisation o/ Africch Oxford, ld2S« 
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for hid leadership. In commercial administration France has carried 
protectionist principles to their extreme, and the trade of her possessions 
has been proportionately hampered. As late as 1899 it co^d be said 
that, “ with the exception of Tunis, there is not a single French possess- 
ion in Africa which is self-supporting, or other than a drain on the 
French exchequer. The reasons of this lack of local revenue are the 
strong protectionist policy pursued (which fetters trade and drives away 
commercial enterprise) and the unnecessary multiplication of officials,’’ ^ 
Both France and Germany have promoted missionary enterprise and 
have frequently made it an instrument not only of civilization but of 
political competition. 

Portugal, the most ancient European power in Africa, made in the 
post-1870 period an effort to develop her two great holdings of Angola 
and Mozambique. She abolished slavery, spent money on railways 
and other public works, and, alone of the non-British nations, threw 
open her possessions to the trade of all comers. The object was to make, 
while yet there was time, a great Portuguese Africa stretching from coast 
to coast. But the Rhodesian enterprise grew too rapidly and thrust 
its wedge northwards over the Zambesi, and Portugal possessed in- 
sufficient capital for her task. She lacked, moreover, the basic incen- 
tives to modern African enterprise, an industrialized home population 
or a need for great military strength. In the nineteenth century, as 
in the sixteenth, Portugal was too weak a country to support a great 
tropical empire, and the leaders of men she has always pr^uced have 
been wasted through lack of followers. 

The Congo Free State has been in many ways the most striking product 
of the penetration of Africa, A great circular basin with an outlet 
to the sea through a single bottle-neck, the lower Congo, it was clearly 
indivisible, and yet too rich a prize to be allotted to any of the Great 
Powers in face of their competitors. It was therefore internationalized, 
and the King of the Belgians placed in control. There was no intention 
to make it a Belgian colony ; King Leopold accepted the duty as a man 
of rank who was sufficiently detached to fulfil a disinterested trust. 
The idea was that of Stanley, the chief explorer of the Congo, who saw 
that commercial penetration was inevitable and thought that it could 
be regulated by a confederation of the native chiefs under a European 
guide and protector ; but he expected that his own country would 
assume the office. King Leopold at first employed officers of all nations 
and maintained the open door. But after a few years he governed solely 
through Belgians and made much of the interior trade his own mono- 
poly or that of privileged companies. The Belgian officers were few in 
numbers, they had no colonial tradition and no organized department 
of the home civil service to supervise them, they had to use savages 
to coerce savages, and above aU, they had to make the dominion pay 
from the outset. Their moral undoubtedly hicke imder the strain, and 
they were guilty of atrocities on a" scale comparable to those of the 
^ Jokostoa, op, edn.), p. 14S. 
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Spanish conquistadores in Peru. Leopold’s complicity is hardly dis- 
putable,^ and there can be no doubt that he played the part rather of 
a trader than of a trustee, of an absentee managing director and not of 
a sovereign. The new commercial imperialism was young in 1884, 
and it was the ineptitude rather than the crime of European statesman- 
ship that produced the Congo horrors by creating power divorced from 
responsibility. In 1898 a railway circumvented the falls of the lower 
Congo, which were impassable to steamers, and this was the first step 
to letting in the light of civilization. In 1908 the Congo was made 
definitely, as it had become informally, a possession of the Belgian state, 
whose sense of honour, it was hoped, would be the best guarantee of 
a breach with the past. 

The penetration of Asia offered different problems from that of Africa, 
for its population, where dense, was already organized in states of 
ancient civilization, and where scanty was located in regions that offered 
small temptation to commercialism of the Congo type. 

The British advance in India has already been dealt with. To the 
eastward lies another peninsula almost as large as India itself, the moun- 
tain-covered mass of Indo-China. The north-western part of this region 
formed the ancient kingdom of Burma, inhabited by a people different 
in race and religion from those of India. Burma repeatedly behaved 
in a manner obnoxious to the British in India and was annexed in three 
distinct stages, of which the last occurred in 1885-6. At the same time 
the French made the larger south-eastern part of the peninsula their 
especial sphere. Here existed the kingdoms of Siam, Annam, with 
its vassal-state of Tongking, and Cambodia, of established iJiough 
arrested civilization, looking eastward to China as the source of culture. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century French missionaries were 
at work in Annam, where they suffered ill-treatment from the inhabi- 
tants. Napoleon III., always disposed to activity in the Far East, 
took up their cause and made war upon the King of Annam in 1858. 

In the course of the next ten years the French possessed themselves 
of the whole of Cochin-China, the southern part of Annam, with the 
important harbour of Saigon. At the same time they established a 
protectorate over the adjoining kingdom of Cambodia. After 1870 
the process continued, and by 1884 France had absorbed Tongking 
in the north and the remainder of Annam, although some years of 
sporadic warfare were yet to elapse before the people accepted their 
new masters. Tongking adjoined Bmma, and the fear of French 
expansion towards eastern India was one reason for the final British 

^ JolmBton, op, cU, 2nd edn. (1913) sums up the cue. His condemnation is the more 
ixmtressive sinoe in 1899 he wu disposed to regard it lightly. 01. Luou, PcarUtion 
Afirioaf pp. 85-6 : — ** The evils must primarily be laid at the door of King L^oteld 
hunself . He seems to have run a kind of Rakers Progress which would have made him, 
had he been a private individual, a criminal of the not unfamiliar and not uninteresting 
type, moved at first probably by good or mixed intentions, urged on by ambition into 
more and more unscrupolous courses, and finally altogether lo&ig count of justioeaiid 
humanify.*’ 

W.B.X4n. M 
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annexation of Burma in 1886. The remaining Indo-Chinese kingdom, 
Siam, seemed likely to share the same fate, but neither England nor 
France was willing to see it in the hands of the other, and therefore 
Siam was able ultimately to preserve its independence as a neutralized 
buffer-state. In south-western Asia two other kingdoms, Persia and 
Afghanistan, have likewise remained unabsorbed, the former by reason 
of Anglo-Russian jealousies, and the latter chiefly on account of the fight- 
ing qualities of its people. From Persia westwards to the Mediterranean 
everything was within the bounds of the Turkish Empire until the 
war of 1914. 

In northern Asia the Russians had penetrated and subdued the thinly 
peopled plains of Siberia by the opening of the eighteenth century. 
This advance brought them to the northern frontiers of the Chinese 
Empire, which long remained strong enough to resist intrusion. It 
was not until 1868-60 that an extreme comer of what was vaguely 
known as Chinese Tartary could be nibbled off, an acquisition which 
brought the Russians southwards on the Pacific coast to the port of 
Vladivostok. Meanwhile Russia was beginning to extend her hold over 
the most populous part of central Asia, Turkestan, the great bight of 
territory between the Caspian Sea and the Chinese border in Tibet. The 
great advance here took place in the sixties, seventies and eighties, 
swamped the independence of all the buffer khanates, and brought the 
Russians into immediate contact with Afghanistan and Tibet.^ It 
was regarded as a threat of invasion to British India, and caused more 
than one Anglo-Russian crisis in the late nineteenth century. What- 
ever the purpose of the Russian rulers may have been, there were un- 
doubtedly many among their subordinates who looked forward to a 
march into India in the manner of the conquering hosts of the past. 
With the close of the century Russian activity swung to the Far East, 
completed the Siberian railway, seized Manchuria, and came face to 
face with the rising power of Japan. 

The forcible opening of China and Japan to European intercourse, 
a process complete by 1860, has been described in a previous chapter. 
Its effects upon the two countries were in strong contrast. The intense 
patriotism of the Japanese felt itself humiliated. A reactionary party 
was for resistance and a fighting finish in what all knew would be a 
hopeless battle. A more constructive opinion was for acceptance of 
the inevitable, followed by hard study of the western means to power 
and a reconstmction of Japan as a modem world-state. This party 
triumphed in the revolution of 1867-8, reformed the government as a 
slightly fluted autocracy of the Qerman type, inteoduced modem 
comm^ial methods and the industrial revolution, trained a great 
conscript army on European lines, and began the creation of an non- 
elad naw with ships of the newest pattern constructed in British 
yards. The effects of these measures came as a surprise to the world 

^ *Xh» aewal aoqnkitlans are well ddUneisted in Bobertson and Bartholomew’s AjSm 
rf ike BriH^ Mfnptre, London, 1905 (reprpted 193A% p. 29, 
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in the easy victory of Japan over Chinese forces, which on paper were 
superior, in the war of 1894-6. After that date Japan was a power, the 
only Asiatic power to be reckoned with. 

China, potentially stronger, did not rise to her destiny. The intellec- 
tual arrogance which would not admit the necessity of reform was her 
ruin. The humiliation of the foreign armies marching to Pekin in 1860 
dealt a fatal blow to the prestige of the imperial family, which had long 
ceased to produce able rulers. During the next generation authority 
declined and the state slowly disintegrated. Foreigners were now 
free to penetrate the empire in all directions. Traders and missionaries 
everywhere established themselves, and the government could not 
protect them from outbreaks of local violence. In the seaports the 
European communities, although on Chinese soil, enjoyed an extra- 
territorial political status, for it was impossible for them to submit 
to the corruption of Chinese administration and justice. The war 
with Japan revealed the rottenness of the public services. Thereafter 
it seemed as if the Great Powers, fresh from the partition of Africa, 
were gathering for a similar partition of China. But no partition took 
place. There were more powers concerned — Russia, Japan and the 
United States in addition to those which had carved up Africa — and 
mutual jealousies were too great. Moreover, the swarming population 
of China was an obstacle. It might claim a voice in its own disposal 
as no negro tribe had been able to do ; and mutual suspicion in Europe 
was now so intense that any nation needed to think twice before com- 
mitting itself to some endless entanglement on the other side of the globe. 
The temper of China was illustrated by the Boxer Rebellion of 1899- 
1900, a spontaneous rising against the foreigners, which needed a 
strong international force for tie relief of the besieged legations in the 
capital. The Powers, therefore, with the exception of Russia, showed 
no eagerness to take sWes of China. Russia did unwisely press forward, 
occupying Port Arthur and building a railway to it through the length 
of Manchuria. She intended also to take possession of Korea. But in 
1904 Japan suddenly declared war, routed the Russians on land and 
sea, and evicted them from the disputed provinces. The year 1904 
marked the turn of the tide of European domination in Asia. Mean- 
while China remains to this day an unsettled problem. The practical 
Japanese has looked to the West for ships and guns, the more philoso- 
phic Chinaman has studied democratic politics. In 1908 a few doc- 
trinaire reformers abolished the efEete empire and substituted a yet 
more fatuous republic under which anarchy has become permanent ; 
but the only discernible outcome is that no European power has now 
any prospect of reorganizing the country. 

In the movements described in this chapter there is one respect in 
which the activities of governments have been divorced from those of 
their peoples. Whilst cabinets w^e concerned with the division of 
tropicm Africa, Asia and the Pacific islands, emigration to those regions 
was scarcely appreciable. Throughout the nineteenth century the surplus 
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population of Europe poured westwards to the American continents. 
So also for the most part did that of the British Isles, although a smaller 
proportion of them sought the dominions of the southern hemiimhere. 
Multitudes of Gormans went to the United States, and some to Brazil 
In the later decades of the century German emigration declined, since 
industrialization was enabling the fatherland to support a larger popu- 
lation. At the same time the Italian, Russian and Southern Slav 
outflow increased. Italians sought the IJnited States and also, in large 
numbers, Brazil and the Argentine Republic. The Slavs went to the 
United States and Canada. Russians might have been expected to 
find Siberia a congenial climate for colonization, but in fact the vast 
majority of them pressed westward. Until 1900 most of the British 
emigrants settled in the United States, but with the new century 
the stream flowed chiefly to Canada and the other dominions. The 
Great War interrupted it, and it has recommenced in much diminished 
volume since the peace. 

Tropical Africa, with the exception of favoured spots in Kenya and 
Rhodesia, is now realized to be unfit for white colonization. But it 
was not always thought so, and it is a fact that an important incentive 
to German imperialism in the seventies and eighties was the hope of 
founding true colonies in the tropics. Enthusiasts pointed to the loss 
of German subjects by American emigration and persuaded themselves 
that the Cameroons and South West iirica might become regions where 
they could settle under the flag. The French entertained the same idea, 
although with them, owing to their stationary population, the problem 
was less urgent. Italy likewise had visions of African settlement, 
and in Tunis there are numbers of Italians under French jurisdiction. 
In 1911, when preparing to seize Tripoli, the Italian government 
prohibited the usual emigration to the Argentine in order to have men 
in hand for the new imdertaking. In England, with a longer experience 
of the West African coastline, there seem to have been no illusions on 
the possibility of settlement. The thing had indeed been tried on a 
small scale at Sierra Leone in the eighteenth century, and had turned 
out disastrously. 



CHAPTER II 


THE EMPIRE UNDER DISRAELI, GLADSTONE, AND 
SALISBURY 

The Motheb Country, Asia and Tropical Africa 
(i) Imperial Ideas, 1870-96 

Until the turning-point which we have already described as the period 
about 1870 the British Empire had been, with respect to its colonies, 
the concern chiefly of statesmen and officials, whilst in the affairs of 
its dependencies the humanitarian interest had also been active. This 
interest had been supported by a powerful section of the middle class, 
and was the nearest approach to an expression of national opinion 
on external affairs. But it was not truly national in the modem sense. 
The masses, politically unenfranchised and economically unhappy, 
thought more of reform at home, and a national outlook upon imperial 
problems was non-existent ; the Radical imperialism of 1830 was a 
short-lived growth with its roots in stony ground. The ruling classf 
at home, who monopolized the direction of the Empire, were not very 
proud of their achievement and had no reason to be. Their thoughts, 
as has been shown, ran wholly to pessimism about the future, and their 
policy was not of construction but of negation. 

In the late forties, as the Durham school died out, the soil was pre- 
pared for the growth of a new sentiment. A period of wonderful pros- 
perity set in, destined to last for a generation, and in strong contrast 
to the bad times that had succeeded the Napoleonic wars. Economic 
and social reforms were showing their effects, and the mass of the 
people had time to think of something more than the bare struggle for 
bread. There was no immediate outburst of an interest in the Empire, 
but there was at length a possibility for it to arise. Then came the 
Second Reform Act of 1867, which enfranchised the working men in 
the towns. Half of England was made democratic, the middle-class 
ascendancy was broken, and it was certain that new instincts would 
find expression in politics. Disraeli, with his wonderful acumen for 
discemmg such instincts, foresaw that the Empire would come into 
favour, and made amusing haste to repudiate his former views about 
these wretched colonies” and to attune his utterances to the tithe. 
The Gladstone ministry of 1868 was believed, with good reason, to be 

i8i 
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working for the dissolution of imperial connections : there was con- 
siderable press discussion of the question ; and for the first time for 
many years a section of public opinion made active protest.^ 

Disraeli took occasion in 1872 to castigate his opponents for the 
coldness of previous years, “ There has been no effort,” he asserted, 
“ so continuous, so subtle, supported by so much ener^, and carried 
on by so much ability and acumen, as the attempt of Liberalism to 
effect the disintegration of the British Empire .... Self-government 
in distant colonies, when it was conceded, ought to have been conceded 
as part of a great policy of imperial consolidation. It ought to have been 
accompanied by an imperial tariff, by securities for the people of 
England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands which belonged 
to the sovereign, as their trustee, and by a military code which should 
have precisely defined the means and responsibilities by which the 
colonies should have been defended, and by which, if necessary, this 
country should call for aid from the colonies themselves. It ought 
further to have been accompanied by the institution of some represen- 
tative council in the metropolis which would have brought the colonies 
into constant and continuous relations with the home government.” 
On behalf of Gladstone it has been urged that his administration “ wit- 
nessed steady progress in the evolution of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” ^ This claim can be conceded only in its negative aspect ; 
the home government, by withdrawing from its responsibilities, left 
sentiments of separate nationality free to develop in the colonies. But 
this was done with no constructive purpose, and Gladstone’s advocate 
quoted above shows no reason for concluding that he was anything but 
destructive. It would seem, however, that the prime mover was not 
Gladstone himself, but his Colonial Secretary, Lord Granville, abetted 
by the permanent imder-secretary. Sir F. Rogers. In opposition a 
few years later Gladstone certainly held that the Empire was too great 
a burden to be borne.® 

It is perhaps misleading to say that the imperialism of 1870 was a 
new phenomenon ; it was rather the expression of it that was new. 
It seldom happens that a nation is imanimous in its view of a public 
question. There is nearly always a second opinion, unexpressed perhaps, 
but ready to find voice as soon as the circumstances are favourable. 
The precipitating factor in the present matter was probably the second 
Reform Act. For half a century there had been a steady emigration 
to the colonies, chiefiy of the imenfranchised classes. Almost every 
family in England had some friend or member overseas, and cheap 
^tage was a link that had been lacking in the old colonial Emj^ire. 
lliere was thus a strong sense of imperiid kinship which had fwed 
hitherto to find expression in politics. Parliament had during that 
haU-century been concerned with the nriddle-classcrusade for 

^C. A. Bodelsen, Studies in Mid- Victorian Jmperiedism, London, 1024» p. 9A 

^ Kna^plond, CHadstone and Brikdn^s fmperiai PdHeff, p. 94. 

f Pitblii^ked 1878, quoted ^dd. pp. 142-3. 
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with its cosmopoUtan view of the world as the trader’s oyster, 
and with no special estimation for colonies in its utilitarian scheme. 
By 1870 laissez-faire had no fields left to conquer. The new voters were 
inclined to think that in some directions it had even gone too far. They 
listened kindly to talk both of social regulations at home and of imperial 
consolidation overseas, and it was Disraeli’s service to the Conservative 
party that he led it in both these directions and so made it one of the 
two great organs of democratic English thought. 

There was thus a ground in rational sentiment for the revived popu- 
larity of the white empire. More surprising is the democratic impetus 
to the extension of the dependent empire, to the British share in the 
scramble for Africa, and to the pursuance of a positive policy elsewhere. 
In the seventies and eighties the ultimate value of tropical dependencies 
as indispensable to industrialized European peoples had scarcely been 
reduced to a formulated doctrine. British business men were beginning 
to realize it, and statesmen also, although much more dimly ; but it 
had certainly not been presented to the public at large. Neither were 
our competitors fully aware of the ultimate justification of the move- 
ment. Germany was dreaming of settlement colonies for her surplus 
population, and France of political prestige and military strength 
to salve the wounds of 1870. Nevertheless, in spite of this haziness, 
the British public became firmly imbued with the importance of the 
dependent empire. The phenomenon is best described as the working 
of an instinct, and left at that. Events abundantly prove that the un- 
instructed mass did express strong opinions on matters of which they 
had the vaguest knowledge, and that it was these opinions that pushed 
governments into action. An authority may be quoted : “ British 
Africa was acquired not by groups of financiers, nor yet by the efforts 
of her statesmen, but in spite of them. It was the instioct of the 
British democracy which compelled us to take our share. When Mr* 
Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1893 had decided to evacuate Uganda, he was 
told by his Scottish agent that if he did so he would have to evacuate 
Downing Street too.” ^ The nature of the instinct may, of course, be 
variously described : some would call it jingoism. But its results 
accorded with those that would have flowed from ike most profound 
policy. 

Amid this general atmosphere the events with which this chapter 
will deal mov^ in well-defined alternations of ebb and flow, the swing 
of the pendulum ” of late nineteenth-century politics. From 1868 to 
1874 government coldness towards the Empire provoked a contrary 
expression of opinion in the country, and the new impmalism took ite 
rise. The general election of 1874 returned the imperialists to power, 
and in the follow!^ six years they pursued a policy whose successes 
were balanced by failures, and whose rashness caused alarm. The 
general election of 1880 reflected the feeling by placing the anti^ 
impmalists in control with a programme of concentration upon home 
^ Lugsrd, Dual MofidaUp p. 616 . 
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affairs. But almost at once the course of events forced the Empire 
again into prominence. A variety of first-class questions required settle- 
ment, and the Gladstone ministry was as bitterly reviled for pusillani- 
mity as that of Disraeli had been for jingoism. From the end of this 
ministry in 1886 the question of Irish Home Rule dominated the 
parliamentary scene, and the Empire fell rather into the backgroimd for 
a decade to come. This period was nevertheless one of striking achieve- 
ment overseas and of careful administration in the Colonial OflBioe, 
and so the way was made clear for a new period of active construction 
to begin in 1895. 

Public interest in imperial questions never slackened after the revival 
of 1870. Disraeli’s speeches had shown his leaning towards the idea 
of imperial federation ; after his death it began to be prominently dis- 
cussed, and a League for its promotion was formed in 1884. This 
movement worked upon an assumption which was gradually seen to 
be unsound, the idea that there was complete national identity be- 
tween all the English-speaking subjects of the Crown — ^that Canada, 
for example, was as much part of England as Kent. This view was 
strongly put in Sir J. R. Seeley’s Expansion of England (1883), a book 
which had an enormous effect in propagating the imperial idea. Two 
others of the same period may be coupled with it, J. A. Froude’s Oceana 
(1886) and Sir Charles Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain (1890). 
Together they did much to educate opinion and to usher in a flood of 
popular literature whose main thesis was that the British Isles were 
now a part of Greater Britain and that politics must be no longer insular 
but imperial. 

Meanwhile imperial federation proved not to be a line of advance. 
Colonial national consciousness was a rising force which threatened to 
be of centrifugal tendency ; the younger generation in the dominions 
regarded themselves primarily as Canadians, Australians and New 
Z^landers, and much more vaguely, although with a few exceptions 
not less loyally, as British. They suspected the capacity, if not the 
goodwill, of any outside authority to manage their external affairs ; 
and they looked forward to a future in which they should enjoy greater 
initiative instead of surrendering that which they already possessed 
to some federal body in which no single colony could ever command 
a majority. The facts of population were also a bar to federation ; 
under any democratic scheme representation would have to be in pro- 
portion to numbers. The people of the British Isles were four times 
as numerous — ^fhcy are still three times — as all the other white men in 
the Empire togjether. The mother-country would thus have a perma- 
nent majority in the federal council against a combination of all the 
colonies. For these reasons imperial federation, although actively 
preached at home, never had a great vogue in the dominions. Its 
advocates realized its difficulties as soon as they faced the task of 
framing a constitution. Lord Salisbury, although sympathetic, felt 
houhdf as a responsible statesmaui to ask for something definite. In 
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1891 he challenged a formal scheme, and none could be agreed upon. 
A few years earlier he had aptly compared the federalist proposals to 
a nebida which in the far future may condense into material form. 
The Imperial Federation League began to disintegrate in 1893, although 
its proposals still found advocates during the next ten years. 

In spite of this failure, however, there could be no doubt that faith 
in the Empire was growing, both at home and overseas. In 1870 it 
was generally held to be moribund, and most people were content that 
it should be. Twenty-five years later it was patently living and vigorous, 
and although some were found to deplore the fact they were in a decided 
minority. 


(ii) The Levant, Egypt, the Canal and the Indian Frontiers. 

The Eastern Question, that is, the disposal of the territories of the 
decaying Turkish Empire, was a trouble to European peace throughout 
the nineteenth century, and was one of the causes of the Great War 
of 1914. It can be approached from so many points of view, and it 
involved so many diverse interests, that a comprehensive treatment 
would be outside the scope of this book. But it had a vital bearing on 
the fortunes of the British Empire overseas, and so must be dealt with 
here from that aspect alone, with a proviso that it is not the whole story 
that is being given. 

Briefly, the position was that the Turkish hold on many of the 
provinces was loosening. Egypt became independent in all but the 
name from 1806, when a soldier named Mehemet Ali seized control 
and founded a dynasty which endures to this day. At one time 
Mehemet added Palestine and Syria to his dominions, but from these 
he was compelled to withdraw. In the European provinces of the 
Empire the Christian, non-Turkish populations were always ripe for 
revolt. Most of the Greeks obtained their independence in 1829. The 
Serbians and Roumanians achieved a state of autonomy under nominal 
vassalage. The Bulgarians, Albanians and Bosnians sought the same 
liberty. These Balkan Christians were mostly of Slavonic race and of 
the Greek Church, and Russia on both groimds considered herself their 
natural champion and deliverer. But Russia was credited also with 
designs of occup}dng Constantinople and becoming a Mediterranean 
power, and of conquering Asiatic Turkey and reaching southward to 
the Indian Ocean. Here the British interest was affected. As has 
been explained, the Mediterranean route to the East was an important 
artery of the Empire even before the cutting of the Suez Canal, and after 
that work it was a vital one. Great Britain therefore could not tolerate 
the idea of a Russian naval power in the Levant, which would be the 
result of Balkan conquest, or of Russian occupation of Turkish Ama 
in conjunction with the actoal Russian advance m central Asia towards 
the Indian frontier. Such a southward extension of Muscovite dominion 
would roll like a lava stream over the main hi^way of the British 
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Empire. Hence it came about that the altruistic Russian impulse to 
rescue fellow Slavs and Christians from oppression was inextricable 
from the ambition for material aggrandisement. It followed also that 
England’s determination to defend her imperial interests involved 
her in the policy of bolstering up the corrupt Turkish Empire, an 
undertaking which to many was indefensible. 

In 1853-4 the Czar Nicholas I. thought that the time had come to 
settle the question, and ofEered Egypt and Crete to Great Britain as 
her share in the Turkish partition and her guarantee of the eastern 
route. The British government refused and in alliance with Prance 
fought the Crimean War in defence of the Turkish Empire. Russian 
power was held back from Constantinople and temporarily destroyed 
in the Black Sea, although some extension of Balkan autonomy was 
permitted. Thereafter for twenty years the problem slept. 

Meanwhile the French, whose Levant trade dated back to the Middle 
Ages, and whose special interest in Egypt dated from Bonaparte’s 
expedition of 1798, were taking the lead in that coimtry. From the 
Khedive Said they obtained a concession to cut the Suez Canal, and 
opened it after ten years’ difficult work in 1869. French investors also 
contributed largely to Egyptian government projects under Said and his 
successor Ismail, both of whom were spendthrifts consumed with ambi- 
tion to make Egypt a great power, with a fa 9 ade of European civilization 
built upon a foimdation of t 3 rranny and misrule. Ismail in particular 
exploited his magnetic personality and his friendship with Napoleon III. 
to raise vast loans on doubtful security. For years he used the principal 
to pay the interest, and when he came to the end of his tether he had a 
debt of £91,000,000 and no assets save a half share in the Canal. As 
a counterpart to his splendour his people were crushed under forced 
labour, cruel taxation, and the plundering of a crowd of concessionnaires 
and adventurers. “ There was neither limit nor intelligence in his 
borrowing. He took money wherever it was to be had, and, with 
oriental largeness of spirit, never haggled about the rate of interest, with 
the result that harpies robbed him right and left. French financial groups 
in particular were ever ready to supply the spendthrift with funds.” ^ 

Towards the close of 1875 Ismail was faced with the necessity of 
another capital sacrifice to pay interest, and he decided to sell his shares 
in the Suez Canal. Two French groups were in rivalry as prospective 
purchasers, and the French government had also a chance which it 
could not decide to take. Lord Derby, the British Foreign Secret^, 
was equally hesitant, but his chief, Disraeli, saw more clearly, raism 
the money from the Rothschilds, and secured the shares, all in less than 
a fortnight from the first intimation that the matter had arisen. So, 
for £4,000,000, the British government secured a controlling intoEcst 
in the waterway four-fifths of whose traffic was in British ships. The 
French were extremely annoyed, and at home Gladstone tried to re^ 
present the unconventional financing of the operation-*^dhstated 
EiOory of Britiak Fortign PdUey^ lOSS, ili p. 1SS« 
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haste and secrecy— as a constitutional misdemeanour* But the country 
approved, and posteriiy has agreed that Disraeli’s stroke was one of 
the best services in his record. It is significant that a responsible history 
can add this rider to the transaction : “ What was, however, altogether 
creditable — and to a later generation, less squeamish in such matters 
of public duty, incredible — was the fact that no one in the secret used 
his knowledge for personal gain.” ^ 

At this date, 1875-6, the Eastern Question awoke again in its original 
form with rebellion among the Balkan Christians and harsh measures, 
amounting in places to massacre, by the Turkish authorities. Russia 
grew indignant and declared war on Turkey in April, 1877. The Turkish 
armies made a heroic resistance, but were outmatched and beaten down, 
and by the beginning of 1878 Russia swept through the Balkans and 
drew near to Constantinople. The British government was in a diflScult 
position. It could not decently countenance the Turkish atrocities, 
and yet to condemn them was to justify the Russian conq^uest. In 
England the thing became a parly question which divided ^e nation 
to its depths. London, where the business element predominated 
and educated opinion realized the Russian menace to the eastern high- 
way, grew eager for war. There was bragging and vapouring that 
suit^ ill with so serious an undertaking, and the term “ Jingo ” was 
adopted from a music-hall song to denote the full-mouthed type of 
patriot. But these manifestations merely cast discredit upon a justifi- 
able attitude — that a Russian Constantinople was a threat which the 
Empire must resist if it would survive. In the north the emotional 
appeal of Gladstone carried greater weight. He refused to consider 
anything but Turkish iniquity and held that at whatever cost the Turk 
must be expelled “ bag and baggage ” from his bloodstained provinces. 
The Queen was for war, but it seems that Disraeli was not. ® He took 
threatening measures and so impressed every one with the belief that 
he would fight that two of his own cabinet resigned in protest. But it 
was blufi, so well calculated that it succeeded. Russia refirained from 
entering Constantinople, but imposed the Treaty of San Stefano, by 
which a liberated Balkan kingdom of Bulgaria under Russian tutelage 
should extend down to the Mediterranean shore of European Turkey. 
This was viewed as too great an accession of Russian power in the 
Levant, and Disraeli, by astute diplomacy and show of force, secured 
its reversal at the Congress of Berlin in the summer. By the treaty of 
Berlin the liberated area was diminished and the vital sea-coast kept 
in Turkish hands. Moreover, as a balance to Russian annexations on 
the Asiatic side, Great Britain obtained the Turkish island of Cyprus 
as a naval base. Thus Disraeli could claim to have brought back 

Peace with Honour ” from Berlin. 

The rancour agah^t Russia, of a section of English opinion, in the 
orism above described was largely due to the rapid advance of Russian 

p. 1S8. 
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dominion in central Asia during the previous ten years. Province 
after province was absorbed until by 1876 the Russian jurisdiction was 
very close to the northern border of Afghanistan. That country had 
long been regarded as the gate of India, and already, in 1839-42, there 
had been a disastrous attempt to mould its government to British 
purposes.^ Since that failure the policy had been pursued of leaving 
Afghanistan to itself and impressing upon its rulers that they had 
nothing to fear from India so long as they lent themselves to no hostile 
designs. Shere Ali, who became Amir in 1863, desired something more 
positive by way of friendship. He had domestic difficulties and wished 
the British to guarantee active protection of his throne and the suc- 
cession. This proposal was made during the Gladstone ministry of 
1868-74, but the government hung back on the advice of its representa- 
tives in India. Meanwhile the Russians were growing more pressing 
and seeking to draw Shere Ali into close correspondence, and he began 
to think that he must choose between one rival and the other. Those 
British statesmen who thought seriously of the Russian threat now 
advocated a forward policy, as it was termed, of gaining increased in- 
fluence beyond the Indian frontier, of pla 5 dng, in fact, the same game 
as the Russians themselves. They had this justification, that Russia 
had more than once denied any intention of seizing a territory and had 
shortly afterwards seized it ; and they believed that in spite of assur- 
ances to the contrary the Russians were now designing to encroach 
upon Afghanistan. The forward policy would anticipate them. 

Disraeli, coming into power in 1874, was attracted by it. He was 
for a positive imperial policy in general, and the Asiatic side of Empire 
appealed to him more strongly even than the colonial. He pressed 
the forward policy upon the Indian government, and accepted the 
resignation of the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, who, like his predecessors, 
Lords Mayo and Lawrence, disbelieved in it. The new Viceroy was Lord 
Lytton, who reached India in 1876 with instructions to prevent Shere 
Ali from becoming a tool of Russia even by going to the length of de- 
posing him. At this date, it should be remembered, the Balkans were 
already on fire and an eventual war with Russia was a possibility. 
There followed an abortive conference with an Afghan emissary on 
Indian soil, and the establishment of a British protectorate over 
Baluchistan, the country south of Afghanistan, with the consent of its 
ruler. In the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8 Great Britain threw ob- 
stacles in the Russian path, and Russia, in retaliation, instigated Shere 
Ali to unfriendliness. A Russian general was received at Kabul and 
was believed to have made some kmd of treaty witihi the Amir. Lord 
Lytton sent a British officer on a like mission, and he was refused 
permission to cross the frontier. At this juncture the Treaty of Berlin 
had already averted the expected Anglo-Russian war ; and title Afghan 
dispute could have been topped for the time but for the refusal to 
recirive the envoy, a challenge ter British prestige which might have 
^ See aboVB, pp. 138*9. 
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entailed serious consequences in India if not taken up. The forward 
policy had thus drawn its authors too far for turning back, and Lord 
Lytton, with Disraeli’s reluctant consent, declared war on the Amir in 
November. 

Three British columns simultaneously invaded the country, and 
after a poor resistance Shere Ali fled to Russian Turkestan where he 
died in flie spring of 1879. Russia, having decided not to fight, refused 
to do anything for him. The situation of 1839 now repeated itself. 
The British forces had been strong enough to depose a recalcitrant 
Amir, but they were not strong enough to hold the turbulent country 
in permanence. In these circumstances king-making proved once 
more a dangerous expedient. The British selected Yakub Khan, a son 
of Shere Ali, to fill the vacant throne. At the same time they imposed 
upon him the Treaty of Gandamak whereby he was to allow a British 
representative to reside at Kabul and control the foreign relations of 
Afghanistan. Within a few weeks the Afghans grew restless. Yakub 
played a double game, and the envoy. Sir Louis Cavagnari, was mur- 
dered with his connivance in September, 1879. At once the British 
troops moved in retaliation. Sir Frederick Roberts and Sir Donald 
Stewart occupied Kabul and Kandahar respectively, and sent Yakub 
to India. Then followed a pause and some perplexity as to the next 
move. Meanwhile Ayub KJian, another claimant, made some headway 
in southern Afghanistan. In July, 1880, he cut up a British brigade 
at Maiwand, and drove the remnant into Kandahar, Sir Frederick 
Roberts at once marched with great speed to the rescue and totally 
defeated Ayub outside Kandahar on September 1st. Politics in 
England now dictated a change of attitude. The general election of 
1830 resulted in a crushing defeat of Disraeli, principally on account of 
his active foreign policy, and Gladstone had come into power in April 
with a determination to cut short all adventurous undertakings. The 
British armies therefore withdrew from Afghanistan just as a strong 
leader, in the person of Abdurrahman, a nephew of Shere Ali, was 
coming to the front. Abdurrahman defeated Ayub Khan and rapidly 
made himself master of the country. This was to the ultimate benefit 
of British interests, for he showed himself resolute to exclude all foreign 
influences. The British kept Quetta, commanding the Bolan Pass, and 
maintained a regular protectorate over Baluchistan. 

In the eighties Russia again moved forward in central Asia, and her 
occupation of Merv brought her into contact with Afghanistan. A 
commission met in 1885 to determine the frontier, and whilst it was 
deliberating Russian troops seized Penjdeh, one of the places in dispute. 
Once more a grave situation developed, and for some weeks war 
appeared certain. Indian opinion was strongly pro-British, and the 
princes hastened to offer their contingents for imperial service. Ulti- 
matelv Russia disavowed toe excessive zeal of some of her servants, 
and toe Af^an bounds^ was peacefully delimited in 1885-6. Re- 
newed Russian activity in the Pamirs in 1891-2 caused fresh anxiety 
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about the British position on the north-west frontier. In general the 
Afghan jurisdiction covered the western ends of the passes and the 
British outposts reached only to their eastern outlets, the intervening 
region being occupied by independent tribes. These tribes numbered 
in all about IJ nodllions of people, and might, if united, place in the 
field 300,000 ^hting men.^ The tribes continually gave trouble, and 
campaigns were necessary to hold them in check. In 1896 the Chitral 
and in 1897-8 the Tirah campaigns were undertaken for this purpose 
and for the improvement of the frontier. The latter war necessitated 
hard fighting and the employment of 40,000 men. 

A native state acting as buffer between Great Britain and some other 
European power was a source of constant anxiety. In 1886 another 
complication of this sort seemed on the point of developing on India’s 
eastern frontier. France and Britain were not on friendly terms, and 
France was now gaining a footing in Tongking. Burma, hitherto 
simply an Asiatic neighbour, thus acquired a new significance. The 
country had already lost the whole of its coastline in previous wars, 
and King Thibaw, in addition to misgoverning his subjects, showed 
hostility towards Britain and intrigued with France. The British 
authorities acted with promptitude. An expedition occupied Mandalay, 
deposed the king, and proclaimed annexation on January Ist, 1886. 
After a period of gueriUa warfare the country was reduced to order. 

The ^ghan question had been opened by Disraeli and closed by 
Gladstone’s reversion to the former policy of non-intervention. During 
the same years Egypt forced itself into prominence in such a way that 
the greater share of the work fell to the Gladstone ministry of 1880, 
which was compelled against its inclination to a “ forward ” conduct 
of affairs. Ismail’s sale of the Canal shares provided only a momentary 
relief to his embarrassments. In 1876 he had to suspend payment of 
interest on his debts, his bankruptcy was no longer capable of conceal- 
ment, and foreign intervention was inevitable. 

Great Britain and France were the Powers most immediately con- 
cerned, the latter as constructor of the Suez Canal, the former as the 
purchaser of Ismail’s share in the xmdertaldng and by reason of her 
predominant interest in communications with the East. Together 
they forced Ismail to accept the services of two controllers-general of 
finance, the one British and the other French, and to rule by the aid 
of responsible ministers. He submitted at first, but soon began to 
intrigue against the new arrangement. In 1879, therefore, the Powers 
induced his overlord, the Sultan of Turkey, to depose him and appoint 
his son Tewfik as Khedive in his place. The Dual Control was once 
more in operation, hampered by mutual suspicion between its partners. 
It sought to rule by moral pressure and without calliM in European 
forces. The next move was a revolt of Ihe undisciplined Egyptian army 
headed by a colondi named Arabi ^asha, with an outcry against foreign 
coiitroi. There was indeed ground for discmitent, for the large COm^ 
^ Loyat Fraser, Indui Undit Ourzon^ Londoii, 1911, p. 38. 
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munities of fowign traders in Egypt pushed their right of exemption 
from native tribunals to an extreme, and behaved with scant justice 
towards native litigants. Arabi forced Tewfik to make him minister 
for war and to dismiss certain other ministers. But the rebel leader 
was not of the stuff of which Napoleons are made ; the accoimt of his 
interview with Tewfik, in which he was scarcely able to articulate his 
terms, and both parties shook with terror, makes ludicrous reading.^ 
In 1882 the anti-foreign movement became more pronounced. Riots 
and murders took place in the streets of Alexandria, and it was apparent 
that Arabi was bent on making himself master of the country. He 
continued, in spite of warning, to strengthen the fortifications of 
Alexandria, and on July 11 the British fleet destroyed the works by 
a bombardment. The French refused to co-operate and left Great 
Britain to deal with the problem alone. Their withdrawal from a 
country which had been proclaimed “ the adopted daughter of France 
was due to a momentary panic about German designs, and the French 
afterwards bitterly regretted it. Arabi’s forces were now in open revolt, i 
and a British army was landed to restore order. In September, 1882, i 
it defeated Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, took Cairo, and disbanded the 
Egyptian regiments. 

It was now the British policy, declared by Gladstone’s ministry 
early in 1883, to set the Khe^ve upon his feet once more and withdraw 
as early as possible from the control of the country. Events prevented 
the fulfilment of this promise, which was genuinely intended at the out- 
set. As a first step Englishmen were appointed as servants of the 
Egyptian state, to take over the administration of the various depart- 
ments of the public service. The corruption which they foimd there 
soon made it evident that years must elapse before they would be able 
to regard the task of purification as complete. The Egyptian Sudan 
also blazed into successful revolt under the Mahdi, and the army needed 
to be reconstituted from the bottom ere Egypt could defend her own 
southern frontier, to say nothing of reconquering her dependency. 
To provide some political training in a country where none existed, a 
constitution was devised in 1883. The administrative authority was 
placed nominally in the hands of the Khedive and his ministers, subject 
to Turkish suzerainty. There was also a legislative council and a 
general assembly, the latter indirectly elected at third hand from the 
actual voter, and devoid of power save that of vetoing increases in 
expenditure. For each of fourteen provinces a provincial council was 
al^ set up. This was avowedly a merely educative arrangement, 
always a difficult thing to clothe with the semblance of reality in com- 
mumties where it is impossible to entnist the populace with actual power. 
The ultimate authority in the coimtry lay vroually with the British 
agent and consul-general. Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer) was 
appointed to these offices in 1883, and held them until 1907. 

^ A vivid personal aecoant of Ismail, and of other leading men of the time, ocoum 
ht A BiAtutfi cf 179S-19U, A. £. P. B. Wei^, Edinburgh, 1915. 
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In the meantime the Sudan had been the scene of tragic events. 
The Turco-Egyptian claim to rule it was of long standing. The Khedive 
Ismail had attempted to make that claim a reality and to consolidate 
an empire stretcMng down to the equator. Sir Samuel Baker served 
him in this task for the first ten years of his reign, and was succeeded 
towards its close by General Gordon, who, as govemor-general-of the 
Sudan, carried on vigorous war against slave-traders and sought to 
cope with the misdeeds of the Egyptian officials. The latter, in 
Lord Cromer’s words, were “ slave-hunting, corrupt, and tyrannical 
Pashas, who were employed by the Eg 3 q)tian government, and who, 
themselves but semi-civilized, introduced none of the blessings 
but some of the curses of civilization amongst the people who, by a 
cruel fate, were for a time placed under their control.” ^ Gordon retired 
on the fall of Ismail, and no improvement followed. Amid a people 
ripe for revolt there arose in 1881 a self-appointed dehverer in the 
person of Mohammed Ahmed, better known as the Mahdi. His claims 
to a divine mission fell upon ready ears, and in a short time the Sudan 
was in general revolt. General Hicks went southwards with an Egyptian 
force in 1883, to be surroimded and killed in the desert. Early in 1884 
the Gladstone ministry decided to abandon the Sudan, and sent Gordon 
to carry out the withdrawal of the Egyptian garrisons. Gordon, with 
no force sufficient for the task, was cut off and besieged at IChartum. 
A considerable military effort was necessary to extricate him. Such 
an undertaking was repugnant to the government, which for months 
hesitated to take the step. When at length an expeffition was organized 
it fought its way across the desert and up the Nile only to find its arrival 
too late. On January 27, 1885, Khartum fell and Gordon was killed. 
Later in the year the British army withdrew to Egypt, and the Sudan 
was left to the Mahdi and his successors. 

The fate of Gordon marked the end of a long-d 3 dng attitude in the 
British idea of Empire. The new democracy, reinforced by the Third 
Reform Act of 1884-6, was fired by his heroic personality with the 
doctrine of “ the white man’s burden ” — ^to govern peoples who could 
only misgovern themselves. A storm of resentment burst upon the 
Gladstone ministry, not for sending Gordon to Khartum, but for having 
failed to back him when there. Gold statesmanship might plead that 
Gordon could have withdrawn in time and had ^obeyed orders in 
remaining. Public opinion then and afterwards held that statesman- 
ship was wrong and visited its displeasure upon the statesmen. The 
permanent result was that the administration of the Empire ceased 
to be solely an affair of official calculation and had to take into account 
a positive and enthusisustic national sentiment. 

* Modem Egypt, London, 1908, voL ii. pp. 68.9. 
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(iii) Malaya and Borneo 

The British Straits Settlements, whose acquisition has been described 
in an earlier chapter,^ cover a very small area of the Malay Peninsula. 
The narrow northern part of that peninsula belongs to the kingdom of 
Siam. The broader southern part has become since 1874 a protected 
dependency of the British Empire. It is occupied by a series of Sul- 
tanates under Malay princes, whose original subjects were also for the 
most part Malays, although they are now outnumbered by Chinese 
immigrants and almost equalled by coolies from India. The peninsula 
had long been known to abound in tin and other valuable minerals, 
and Chinese miners were at work by the middle of the nineteenth 
century. But the conditions precluded any serious development of 
the resources. The Malay princes and nobles were arbitrary tyrants, 
chronically at war and recognizing no responsibility to their subjects. 
They in their turn were so ground down by taxation and forced labour 
that honest industry was impossible, and brigandage and piracy took 
its place. The Chinese were turbulent, often at war with the rulers, and 
given to fighting among themselves. 

In 1874 anarchy had become so serious and the coast so unsafe for 
shipping that intervention was necessary. British Residents were 
accordingly stationed in the state of Perak, the principal offender, and 
in Selangor and Simgei Ujong, to reform their administrations. Next 
year the Perak Resident was murdered, and an armed expedition was 
needed to bring the criminals to justice. From that date there were, 
in these states, no serious breaches of order, the chiefs accepted the 
Pax Britannica, and prosperity grew rapidly with the influx of capital 
and immigrants. Between 1883 and 1895 a group of small states 
were brought jointly under supervision as the Negri Sembilan (Nine 
States) ; and in 1887-8 Pahang likewise became a British protectorate. 
The next step was taken in 1895, when Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang agreed to a pooling of their affairs as the Federated Malay 
States, their government to be advised by a British Resident-Generrf 
(Sir F. Swettenham) with a Resident in each state. In general control 
of these officials is the High Commissioner for the Malay States, who is 
also Governor of the Straits Settlements. For j oint discussion it was also 
agreed that there should be periodical meetings of the British Residents, 
the Sultans, and other persons of importance. This arrangement was 
su^rseded in 1909, when a more regular Federal Council was established. 

^e important state of Johore, occupying the southern end of the 
peninsula, has remained outside the Federation. In 1886 its Sultan 
placed his foreign relations under British control, 
mSicSarM^ unaided imtil 1910, whenla British 
Iin9I4, at tie Sultanas request, further British officials were intro- 
duced and the scope of the protectorate was brou^t into line with that 

^ See aboTe, pp. 88-4 
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in the Federated States. Meanwhile the British sphere had been ex- 
tended northwards by a treaty with Siam in 1909, which established 
protection over Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Tren^gann, states hitherto 
imder Siamese jurisdiction. These units, like Johore, are separate, 
unfederated protectorates. 

For the sake of continuity the political record has been carried 
beyond the strict limit of this chapter. Economic development has 
resulted from it, and has been no less rapid and continuous. Until 
the end of the nineteenth century mining was the chief business : 
“ villages grew like mushrooms, the Chinese flocked in, the tin export 
mounted steadily, and the revenue from the tin duties also expanded 
so rapidly that the surpluses provided a system of roads unequalled 
in the tropics and the indispensable railway.”^ In the twentieth cen- 
tury rubber has become the leading industry. Until 1900 all the rubber 
on the world’s markets was gathered wild in the forests of the Amazon 
and the Congo basins, with deplorable results to the natives in both 
regions. From that date plantation rubber has been produced until 
now it forms more than ninety per cent, of the supply. Malaya is the 
largest contributor to this output. 

Malaya may be cited as the model unit of the dependent Empire. 
The whole progress of civilization, after the small-scale fighting of 
1874-6, has been bloodless, slavery has been abolished, life and property 
made secure, wealth increased, and social services inaugurated ; and 
at the same time there has been no displacement of the royal and 
noble castes. From feudal tyrants of a merciless type, they have been 
led, not driven, to vie with one another as enlightened servants of their 
people.* 

The acquisition of British North Borneo provides a very different 
story, and one that is of more than local interest, for the British North 
Borneo Company is the first of the great chartered companies of the 
eighties which gained for England a share in the tropics greater than 
would have been obtained by government enterprise alone. In 1872 
a Scotsman, W. C. Cowie, was carrying on an illicit trade in arms about 
the Philippine Islands, then a Spanish possession. In the course of it 
he obtained from the Sultan of Sulu, an island lying north of Borneo, 
a concession to trade at Sandakan on the Borneo coast. A few years 
later he joined forces with an American, Torrey, who also held a con- 
cession. Meanwhile in 1877 the Sultan of Brunei had granted these 
North Borneo territories to a London syndicate. Dent Bros., represented 
in the East by Baron Overbeck, an Austrian. The Brunei grant was 
valueless because the lands belonged to Sulu. The Dent and Cowie 
syndicates therefore united and jomtly approached the Sultan of Sulu 
for a cession of the Borneo coast in full sovereignty. The Sultan was 
in a tight place, being under the displeasure of Spain, and sold all his 
Borneo rights for a cash payment. Six months afterwards, in 1878, 

^ Knowles, Mconomk Deodopmerd of the Overaeae Empire, p. 479. 

* Knowles, op. eit. ; Lucas, Hiat. Gfeog. if Brit. Odoniea, vol. i. ; CoionM Office Lid* 
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the Spaniards conquered his island territory and deposed hinoi. Spain 
then claimed the Borneo lands ceded to the Dents, but they were already 
in effective occupation, operating trading stations and ruling the 
natives, and they refused to be bluffed out by the local Spanish officials. 

The argument was then transferred to Europe, where (Sir) Alfred 
Dent bought out his former partners and formed a new association of 
influential men to develop North Borneo. In December, 1878, they 
petitioned the government for a charter. Lord Salisbury, then Foreign 
Secretary, was sympathetic, but preferred to leave the decision to ms 
successor, since a general election could not be long delayed. He did, 
however, back the Borneo association against Spain and also against 
the Dutch. The latter, as holders of south-eastern Borneo, claimed 
a prior interest in the north, although they had never occupied it. 
Salisbury’s diplomacy repudiated these arguments and left the British 
merchants in imdisputed possession, since no other powers made any 
objection. The position, however, was anomalous, for subjects of the 
British Crown were exercising sovereign rights over non-British territory, 
and difficult legal questions might at any time arise. The solution was 
for the Crown to grant a charter limiting and defining the powers of 
the subjects concerned. On November 1st, 1881, the new Gladstone 
ministry therefore issued the charter. By it the British North Borneo 
Company was empowered to administer the territory on condition that 
it should create no monopoly of trade, should prohibit slavery, allow 
religious liberty and itself remain British in domicile. The Company’s 
foreign relations and its appointment of a governor in Borneo were 
to be subject to government supervision, although it could make no 
claim to military assistance. This last proviso, however, endured only 
until 1888, when North Borneo became fully a British protectorate. 

The above account has been given in some detail as illustrating 
the new mercantile expansion in the period when British governments, 
both Liberal and Conservative, were reluctant to annex new territory. 
Private enterprise pushed ahead of state policy, acquired spheres of 
influence, and applied for recognition of the accomplished fact, which 
was not too readily given. It is notable that there was no opposition 
from the humanitarian interest, as there probably would have been 
forty years before. The untutored native was no longer viewed through 
rose-coloured glasses, and his best friends now realized that any regular 
form of Britisn rule was better than none. It should be noticed also 
that the charter was different in effect from those granted in Tudor 
and Stuart times in that it expressly denied any monopoly of trade. 
It conferred, in fact, no privileges except a recognition of title to the 
soil, and it did very clearly define duties and restraints. Its object 
was to safeguard the rights both of the natives and of Europeans in 
general. 

In practice the Company has not itself engaged in trade. It has 
fulfills a function similar to that of the East India Company in its last 
years, by acting as the administrative power over the count^. It 1ms 
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drawn its revenues mainly from import duties, land sales to subsidiary 
trading companies, and royalties on produce exported by them. None 
of these sources of revenue existed before the advent of the Company, 
and so it may be described as giving the natives the benefits of civiliz^ 
government at no expense to themselves except that of a moderate 
poll-tax. Against the latter may be set off the advantage of employ- 
ment in the newly introduced industries. The private trading concerns 
licensed by the Company produce tobacco, rubber, sago, tapioca and 
valuable forest timbers. The exports go chiefly to Hong-Kong and 
Singapore, whence they are widely distributed.^ 


(iv) Tropical Africa 

The earliest seats of British power in tropical Africa were naturally 
the trading stations on the Upper Guinea coast, north of the equator, 
for it was from them that the supply of slaves to the West Indies was 
most conveniently carried on. From the abolition of the trade in 1807 
there ensued a long period in which these West African settlements were 
in a stagnant condition and held of little account, for their modern 
value became apparent only with the later phase of Industrial Revolu- 
tion which set in after 1870. Before that date their abandonment was 
more than once considered, and it was probably the missionary interest 
which proved the deciding factor in their retention. The expansion from 
mere coast-stations to large inland territories took place during the 
international competition of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The settlement at the mouth of the Gambia River is the oldest 
British possession in Africa, although there have been brief lapses 
in its tenure in time of war. It was originally founded in the Stuart 
period, and prospered as a slaving station. At the peace of Versailles 
m 1783 the French recognized it as a British possession in return for 
a similar recognition of French rights on the Senegal, During the 
Napoleonic wars the British occupied the Senegal, but restored it in 
1817. The merchants then decided to make the Gambia their head- 
quarters, and founded the town of Bathurst on the island of St. Mary 
at its mouth, the site of the old seventeenth-century trading fort. For 
some time the Gambia settlement remained subject to the government 
of Sierra Leone, having lost much of its importance on the abolition 
of the slave trade. The limits of the colony were gradually extended 
on both banks of the river, and the country inland to the extent of the 
navigable channel now forms a protectorate. During the nineteenth 
century the French made good their hold upon the coast on eiUier side 
of the colony, and linked up their possessions by the occupation of the 
hinterland. The boxmdaiy was finally delimited in 1891, and the 
Gambia has therefore no scope for future expansion. Military expc^- 
tions have been necessary in me protectorate to put down slave-hunting 

^ Owen Buttw, Britiah Ncr^ Bomaop London, 1922 ; end Lucas, op, roL i 
1 ^ 259 - 05 . 
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by Mohammedans from the interior. Slavery of the domestic type 
lingered until the opening years of the twentieth century. The admiius- 
tration of the colony was finally separated from that of Sierra Leone 
in 1888, and the protectorate was established in 1894. 

Sierra Leone, intermittently used as a slaving station in the sixteenth 
and following centuries, began its continuous career under the British 
flag as the scene of a philanthropic experiment. Amongst the United 
Empire Loyalists who quitted the United States in 1783 were a number 
of negro slaves who were obviously out of place in such countries as 
Nova Scotia and Canada. As a reward for their loyalty to their masters 
or to the flag it was determined to plant them in a free settlement on 
the African coast. The British government decided to use for this 
purpose Sierra Leone, of which it obtained the cession in 1787 
from its native owners. Ajs the abolition movement gained ground 
the original negro settlement was augmented by fresh arrivals from the 
West Indies and by others captured in slave ships at sea. In 1792 
the philanthropists at the back of the movement obtained a charter 
as the Sierra Leone Company, together with full control of the colony, 
but on the final abolition of iiie trade in 1807 they handed over their 
charge to the Crown. For a time Sierra Leone became the headquarters 
of the Colony of the West African Settlements, including the Gambia, 
the Gold Coast and Lagos. In 1874 the two latter were separated from 
it and in 1888 the former. As inevitably happened in all these West 
African colonies, the exploitation of natural products and the pro- 
gressive extermination of cannibalism, fetichism, and the native slave 
trade caused an extension of British rule inland and along the coast ; 
a civilized power could not sit still whilst barbaroiis practices went on 
along its borders. The process continued until the British sphere 
impinged upon that of France, which had extended its power from the 
Senegal over the interior. Sierra Leone in this manner reached the limit 
of its expansion as the result of Anglo-French agreements signed in j 
J882 an d 1889. The protectorate over the l^terland was flufiSy con^ 1 
solidated in 1896, the colony moper being limited to the peninsula of i 
Sierra Leone and its immemate neighbourhood. The government 1 
condbts of nominated executive and legislative councils under a 
governor who also rules the protectorate. 

The Gold Coast, further to the east, consists of the Gold Coast Colony, 
Ashanti (protectorate), the Northern Territories (protectorate), and a 
portion of Togoland t^en from Germany in the late war. On the 
coast itself English forts and factories dated from the seventeenth 
century, but they did not, until a much later period, link up as a 
homogeneous area, being interspersed with others belonging to the 
Dutch, the Danes, and me Brandenburgers, all occupied mainly for 
slaving purposes. The Royal African Company, the orimal owner 
of the English forts, lost its monopoly in the reign of William IIL 
It continued, however, to exist until 1752, maintaii^ the stations on 
the proceeds of fees paid to it by independent traders. In the yw 
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named it was succeeded by the regulated African Company of Merchants 
which remained in possession until 1821, when the Crown took over 
the forts and placed them under the administration of Sierra Leone. 
The abolition of the ocean-borne slave trade, as distinguished from that 
carried on in the interior by the natives themselves, diminished the 
value of these possessions. The government therefore reduced their 
number from twelve to four, and purposed ultimately to abandon 
even these. The private traders, however, persisted in carrying on 
business, for gold was still obtainable, although not in great quantities. 
This situation led to the next step, the handing over of the Gold Coast 
forts to a committee of London merchants in 1828. Captain George 
Maclean, appointed by them as governor, extended British rule through 
the coastal area between the forts and made a treaty of amity with lie 
Ashanti king in the interior. In 1843, as a result of charges of slave- 
trading brought against the merchants, the Crown once more and 
finally took over the Gold Coast. The principal deterrent to this step 
had been the diflSiculty of raising a revenue to cover expenses, since the 
presence of other nationalities on the coast rendered it impossible to 
impose duties without their co-operation. In 1850 this was partially 
obviated by the British purchase of the Danish forts, and in 1871 the 
British government also bought out the Dutch and thus became pos- 
sessed of the historic fortress of Elmina founded by the Portuguese in 
1481. Another acquisition was that of Lagos in 1861. Lagos is an 
island lying to the east of the Gold Coast, and was formerly a 
headquarters of the slave trade. Its king voluntarily ceded it to Great 
Britain. 

The powerful kingdom of Ashanti, lying inland from the Gold Coast, 
had always constituted a menace to the European settlements and to 
the coast tribes which they protected. The transfer of the Dutch forts 
gave offence, and an Ashanti army invaded the British sphere early 
in 1873. It was defeated and driven back, being followed up by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in 1874 and pursued into Kumasi, the capital town. 
The King of Ashanti made his submission and promised good behaviour, 
upon which the British evacuated his country. His successor again 
gave trouble in 1896-6. Once more a British force occupied Kumasi, 
deposed, the king, and set up a loose protectorate, converted into a 
\ moie defiooite supervision in 1901. The Northern Territories, still 
deeper in the interior, fell under British influence with the conquest of 
Ashanti. They were made a separate administration in 1897, and 
their boundaries with the French sphere were delimited in 1898. 
Since that date they have gradually settled down to a peaceful 
condition, the British authorities ruling as much as possible through 
the agency of existing native chiefs. The people of the Northern 
Territories are for the most part Mohammedans, those nearer the coast 
being pagans. 

Just ^ in the Far East official actipn built up the protectorate system 
of Bxitudi Malaya whilst private adventurers gained a hold upon 
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Sarawak, Brunei and North Borneo, so in West Africa the Gambia, 
Sierra Leone and Gold Coast were enlarged to the present limits by 
government services and the much greater dependency of Nigeria was 
acquired by mercantile free-lances. Nigeria, as its name implies, 
developed from the possession of the delta and lower course of the Niger. 
The delta consists of a network of channels debouching through dense 
jungle upon some two hundred miles of coastline. These estuaries 
had been known to Europeans for centuries — ^it was in one of them that 
Thomas Wyndham and most of his men had died of fever in 1564, — 
but it was not xmtil a hundred years ago that they were proved to be 
the outlets of the mysterious Niger, whose existence had also been 
rumoured from the earliest days of exploration.^ The delta proved its 
value as a trading area in the first half of the nineteenth century, when 
the other West iirican colonies were considered hardly worth keeping ; 
for in its forests grew the trees that produced palm-oil, and palm-oil was 
a necessity for lubricating machinery, and was useful for making soap 
and candles. Hence the Oil Rivers, as they were called, were the scene 
of a lively commerce by merchants of various nationalities long before 
the official scramble for Africa set in. Until after 1870 no government 
desired the responsibility of administering a pestilent region to which, 
even at a later time, the shipping companies issued no return tickets 
because they were hardly ever needed. In those easy days the free 
trade idea dominated Great Britain and was making progress on the 
continent, and the Oil Rivers remained open to all. The Europeans 
seldom penetrated far from their ships, and the trade was conducted 
through the agency of the coast chiefs who collected the palm-kemels 
from the interior. 

Towards 1879 competition grew keener, and the French government 
began to promote the consolidation of its subjects’ business into large 
companies with an obviously political purpose. At the date mentioned 
(Sir) George Taubman Goldie, a shareholder in one of the British firms, 
visited the delta and came to the conclusion that the British must also 
amalgamate or be edged out. There ensued a struggle between the 
two national groups in which the British were victorious. The French 
were outdone in fair competition, disappointed by fluctuations in the 
policy of their government, and finally bought out. This result was 
attained by the time the Berlin Conference met in 1884. The doctrine 
there evolved by the Powers was that effective occupation of the coast- 
line conferred a right to a “sphere of influence” in the interior. 
Goldie’s combmation, the National African Company, was able to prove 
that it satisfied the condition, and the Niger Coast was therefore allotted 
to Great Britain. The main course of the Niger was given to the 
Company, but the coast westward to include Lagos was gradually 
consolidated into a colony and protectorate under the Crown. The 

^ One early theory was that the Senegal was actually the lower which was 

thought to flow w^wa/rda from the sources of the Nile, and incidentally, m>m the fahled 
Empire of Prsster John. 
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Germans, who had similarly secured the Cameroons, made an efEort 
to obtain treaties of cession from native chiefs higher up the Niger, 
but the British Company was too quick for them, and a treaty of 1886 
, regulated the two countries’ spheres as indicated above. At this junc- 
ture the British Company secured the charter for which it had 
long been agitating, and changed its name to that of the Royal Niger 
) Company. The charter was similar in its terms to that granted lor 
North Borneo, with the same denial of a trading monopoly. But since 
the Company had been careful to buy up the best trading-places, it 
was in practice able to freeze out competitors, and many complaints 
were made that a substantive monopoly existed. 

After the coast question was settled the political interest shifted 
to the middle and upper Niger. Here the“geographical condiHdhs 
were different and had given rise to a different racial situation. For 
the country is higher in level, drier, and more open, in contrast to the 
dense wet jungles of the coast. This hinterland had been penetrated 
from the north by Mohammedan adventurers who had subdued or 
expelled the negroes and set up powerful kingdoms ; but the tsetse 
fly of the jimgle belt had prevented the horse-using Mohammedans from 
pushing down to the sea. The French in the eighties made a vigorous 
exploitation of the sphere-of-influence principle on the ground that the 
upper and middle Niger was the hinterland of the Senegal and even of 
distant Algeria. There was feverish competition between British and 
French pioneers advancing from their respective coastlines, armed with 
powers to make treaties with the native rulers. In 1890 an agreement 
fixed the north-western comer of Nigeria at Say, on the Niger, and the 
north-eastern at Lake Chad. But French encroachment nevertheless 
continued, and in 1898 the western border was stabilized by the with- 
drawal of the British to Illo, a hundred miles downstream from Say, 
The Royal Niger Company had done a great imperial work, but the 
pacification and governance of a territory that was now one-third as 
large as India was obviously an unsuitable task for a trading body. 
This was especially so as, unlike the Borneo Company, the Niger Com- 
pany was itself doing an extensive and profitable trade. In 1899-1900, 
therefore, the British government bought out all its political rights 
and took control. The real conquest and civilization of Nigeria then 
began, and their sto^ belongs to a later phase of the Empire’s history. 

In Eaat Africa British interests were of generally later development. 
The early success of the Mahdi’s rising in 1881-3 involved the collapse 
of the Egyptian claims over eastern j3rica, which extended well down 
to the equator. Owing to circumstances already explained, the interior 
of this great region was for the time left to the Dervishes, but European 
powers made haste to seize shares of the derelict coastline. In this 
mwner Italy became possessed of Eritrea on the Red Sea, and of Italian 
Somaliland, stretching from Cape Guardafui southwards to the equator. 
Between these two lie Obock or French Somaliland, and British SomdB* 
land, facing northwards across the Gulf of Aden towards Arabia. Great 
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Britain, mainly for strategic reasons, proclaimed a protectorate in 
1884, the boundaries being settled by negotiation with Abyssinia and 
the European countries concerned. 

The partition of the East African coast from the equator to the 
border of the Portuguese province took place some years later than that 
of Somaliland. Europeans had long been interested in this region, 
but mutual jealousies delayed a settlement. In making known the 
interior of Central Africa north of the Zambesi, Dr, Livingstone and 
his followers were the principal agents. The Mohammedan Sultan of 
Zanzibar claimed jurisdiction over the whole mainland area, and used 
it up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century chiefly as a slave- 
raiding area. From 1885 onwards British and German pioneers began ■. 
tpjg^netratc inland from the coast and to make treaties with native ! 
SufiffiL The country was not very promising from the commercial ■ 
point of view, but there were reasons why Great Britain could not 
afford to be left out. The heroic work of Livingstone had left as a heri- 
tage .to his countrymen the duty of suppressing the slave trade in the 
most sorely ravaged region of Africa. Apart from that, the Sudan was 
abandoned to the Mahdi from the Egyptian side, and a German advance 
from the East African coast might lead the Germans to Uganda and 
thence to the conquest of the sources of the Nile ; and it was evident 
that an engineering power in control of the Nile waters would hold the 
life of Egypt in its grasp. So, whilst a German agent, Karl Peters, 
was touring the interior and concluding treaties of cession by the 
dozen with the native chiefs, British officers were likewise staling a 
claim from Mombasa inland to Lake Victoria. Peters returned to 
Berlin and founded the German East Africa Company in 1885 to exploit 
his Jtreaties, and in the same year steps were taken to form the British 
East Afeica Company, which took shape in 1886 and received its charter J 
m 1888. The Sultan of Zanzibar lost the vast hinterland which he had i 
never attempted to govern and had left a prey to the slave raiders, j 
and his islands became a British protectorate. Finally an Anglo- j 
German treaty of 1890 gave exact boundaries to what had been vague j 
spheres of influence, and the British East Africa Protectorate and 
German East Africa took very nearly the form which the map indicates 
for Kenya Colony and Tanganyika Territory to-day. The treaty of 
18M a pprmnonseiise setti^ of a difficult African..qucstion, ^ 
but wi^ the British public a different side of it attracted great^ atten- / 
tion ; for part of the bargain was the cession of Heligoland near the i 
German coast, an island held by Great Britain since the Napoleonic , 
wars. 

The British East Africa Company, whose leading spirit was Sir 
William Maekinnon, was founded for patriotic reasons and without 
much hope of profit. In the conditions the scramble for Africa 
everything turned ujpon a rapid staking of claims to be used subse- 
quently as counters for bargaining. This was best done by mercantile 
asso(riations, unhampered by offidal methods of administration, and 
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able without loss of national prestige to withdraw from positions which 
had become untenable. The East Africa Company therefore rfayed 
a part indispensable to the survival of great British interests. But it 
did so to its own undoing. Before it had organized its hold upon the 
country from Mombasa to Lake Victoria it found itself obliged to push 
on into Uganda, the great coimtry north of the Lake. Here there was 
a lively conflict of intrigue between British and French missionaries 
in 1890, complicated by the arrival of Karl Peters with a bundle of 
treaties all ready for signature. Uganda, as the map shows, was the 
; point of intersection of two lines of interest, that of Great Britain for 
t an ultimate control of the Nile, and that of France for a trans- African 
1 belt from west to east. Peters, locally successful, found his efforts 
\ nullified by the Anglo-German treaty of 1890 concluded behind his 
; back. The British East Africa Company then undertook the adminis- 
i tration of Uganda to protect the missionaries and keep the country 
^ out of French or even Mahdist hands. The effort was successful, but 
• it broke the finances of the Company, which had to resign its responsi- 
bilities into government hands. Government was by no means eager 
to assume them, but there was no alternative. In 1894 Uganda became 
a protectorate under the Foreign Office, and in the same year the British 
East Africa Company resigned its charter, on repayment of the capital 
to the shareholders by the state. Once again a chartered company 
had filled the gap between uncompromising laissez-faire and a positive 
imperial policy. 

One more tropical African unit remains to be considered in this sec- 
tion (for Rhodesia is best dealt with in connection with South Africa). 
The Nyasaland Protectorate (known from 1893 to 1907 as the British 
Central Africa Protectorate) occupies the western and southern shores 
of Lake Nyasa. Livingstone first penetrated this country in 1859-63, 
and missionaries and traders followed his tracks in the succeeding years. 

^ The first official recognition of British interest came with the appoint- 
ment of a British consul in 1883 for the whole area north of the Zambesi. 
Troubles with Arab slave-raiders in 1889 caused the despatch of Sir 
H. H. Johnston to investigate. His agreements with native chiefs led 
to the proclamation of the British protectorate over the region, regular- 
ized by the treaty with Portugal in 1891.^ 

On a general view it may be said that the British acquisitions in tropi- 
cal Africa during the period down to 1895 were not much affect 
by the fortunes of political parties at home. Both Liberal and Con- 
servative ministers were slow to move of their own initiative, but they 
were accessible to the urgings of men of vision. Out of these two 
elements, official anxiety to do the right thing and active enterprise 
by private men with the national interest at heart, there came the 

^ General authorities for thk section are : Johnston, Colonization of Africa; Lucas, 
PartiHon of Africa; Lucas, Hist. Qsog. of British Colonies ; Knowles, Mconomic Pevehp* 
msnt of Mmptre ; Muir, Expansion of Europe ; Cambridge Hist, of Foreiign 
yoL in. ; Lugard, Dual Mandate ; Colonial Ofiee List ; besides monographs on parti- 
Cttlar 
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British share in the partition — ^by no means a paltry share when com- 
pared with those of France and Germany. On the assumption that all 
comers had an equal claim, England had done well. Of course anolher 
assumption was conceivable — that Britain’s preponderance in sea- 
power entitled her to squeeze her competitors whenever she chose 
But there was never a hint of that argument, although it would pretty 
certainly have been used had the big stick been in other hands. 



CHAPTER in 


THE EMPIRE UNDER DISRAELI. GLADSTONE AND 
SALISBURY {continue) 

ThK SotJTHEBN HeMISPHEBE 

(i) Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific 

Bt 1859 the political map of Australia had taken the shape with which 
we are now familiar, except that there has been a subsequent change 
of jurisdiction over the sparsely peopled Northern Territory. The six 
colonies which are now the constituent states of the Commonwealth 
were all formed by that date, and aU but Western Australia were in the 
enjoyment of responsible government. In Canada that stage had been 
followed within a dozen years or so by the movement towards federation 
which had established the Dominion in 1867. In Australia, on the con- 
trary, there was no real desire for federation until a much later date, 
and the six colonies preferred to follow their own paHis in isolation. 
The explanation is that, great as the benefits of federation and the 
dominion status are now seen to be, they were modified in the eyes of 
the earlier generation by very serious drawbacks ; and in both dominions 
the consolidation was adopted not so much as a blessing in itself as 
because it ofiered a means of parrying certain dangers. The earlier fed- 
eration of Canada was simply due to we fact that its dangers were more 
pressing. There was internal tension from the rivalry of we French and 
British nationalities coupled with the geographical circumstance that 
access to British Ontario was only to be had by passage through French 
Quebec ; and there was an external threat from the vigorous United 
States with their ambition to expand northwards into the prairie lands 
that must soon be thrown open to settlement. These things made 
Canadian federation imperative. In Australia the conditions were 
diiSerent. The nuclei of the several colonies were at widely sei>arated 
points on a long coastline, and each had an ample hinterland for inward 
expansion ; their mutual jealousies were often keen enough, but never 
came near ihe plane of the civil war which had actually occurred in 
Cwada ; and until the dose of the nineteenth century there was no 
military power capable of invasion to be seen even on the remote 
horizon.^ The foreign threats which did devdop were first, peacdol 
penetration by Asiatic inunigrants, and second, Hie seizure by wUte 
nations of the Pacific islands which Australians ware prone to regard as 

m 
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their own future sphere of domination. This last did not become a 
very urgent matter until the eighties, and meanwhile the colonies 
were chiefly concerned with their separate affairs. 

The keynotes of the forty years following the grant of responsible 
government have been enumerated as the ballot, manhood suffrage, 
fiscal protection and land reform,^ in succession to the transportation, 
exploration, gold-finding and constitution-making which had been the 
chief topics of the earlier period. The ballot and the suffrage, together 
with payment of political representatives, were questions that became 
prominent earlier in Australia than anywhere else in the overseas Em- 
pire, and this was largely due to the emigration of a number of English 
Chartists at the time of the gold discoveries. In fact, the whole Chartist 
programme, with the exception of the impracticable annual elections, 
was realized in Australia long before it was in Great Britain. Victoria 
instituted vote by ballot in 1856, and the other colonies followed suit. 
In the succeeding years they abolished plural voting and the property 
qualification for members, and inaugurated payment of members and 
manhood suffrage ; and as early as 1894 South Australia led a new 
democratic advance by conferring the vote on women. 

In fiscal doctrine Australia differed from, or perhaps anticipated, the 
mother country. Free trade had been in England an essentially middle- 
class cult, and the Chartists had shown no marked affection for it. 
When the Australians became democratic they rapidly became pro- 
tectionist as well. Victoria led the way under the inspiration of David 
Syme, a Scottish Radical, and Graham Berry, an English Chartist, 
and in 1866-6, after an embittered political conflict, the colony adopted 
a protective tariff. On the assumption, already popular, that a self- 
governing colony should become a self-suflBlcing entity and not a mere 
producing-area of raw material, there was more to be said for protection 
in Australia than in England, for infant manufactures could not 
establish themselves unaided against the competition of large-scale 
industry from without. Again the other colonies followed the example 
with the exception of New South Wales, which remained anti-protec- 
tionist until the end of the century. Different tariff scales implied inter- 
colonial customs barriers and emphasized the separate development 
already noted. Victoria was notable in this period for the violence 
of its constitutional crises. There was another in 1877-8 on the question 
of payment of members, to which the Legislative Council refused its 
assent. These struggles brought out the fact that a colonial constitu- 
tion, based as it is upon a different structure of society, can never 
exactly imitate the relationships of the two Houses in the English 
Parliament, and that a colonial governor cannot occupy the same position 
as the British Crown. New methods and rules had thus to be worked 
outf and from the heat and recrimination of the Victorian contests there 
emerged a new contribution to the constitutional lore of the Empire.^ 

^ S^RMSt Seott, 8hoH Miitofy c/ 4th edn; Oxford, 1920, p. 271. 

^See Cohmd bk. iv. chap. ii. 
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The peopling of Australia after the cessation of the convict influx 
involved some important questions of imperial relationships. In each 
Australian colony there were three zones of population — ^the urban 
inhabitants of the capital and its seaport, the farming belt surrounding 
it and supplying it with foodstuffs, and the squatters and their em- 
ployees on the great grazing estates of the interior, which supplied the 
chief export-commodity and set the pace of general economic advance. 
The goldfields, where they existed, supported an additional population, 
with interests allied to those of the urban class. Each of these zones 
reacted on the others. As the squatters throve and exported more wool 
there was additional employment for the business element in the towns, 
and the same result proceeded from the production of gold. Increased 
capital led to the establishment of manufactures and the growth of an 
urban artisan class. The expanding cities needed more food, and so 
the farming zone extended in proportion. But it had to do so by en- 
croachment upon the grazing areas, and a conflict of interest arose 
between farmers and squatters. A similar conflict proceeded from 
differing points of view upon immigration. Town-dwellers and farmers 
objected to the influx of convicts and ticket-of-leave men. Their 
successful campaign for the ending of transportation gave rise to the 
idea of regulating any other immigration which might seem undesirable. 
In the fifties the gold-rush attracted some thousands of Chinese from 
Hong-Kong. Colonial democracy determined that this influx must 
be stopped ; and a series of colonial measures from 1865 to 1888 
achieved first restriction and finally exclusion of the Asiatic invasion. 
The squatters had objected neither to convicts nor to Chinese, since 
the labour of both was cheap, and wealthy magnates were in no fear 
of social contamination from their dependents. The British government 
gave up transportation with regret and protested against the anti- 
Chinese measures. Here the policy of the Foreign „Qffice was involved, 
for it had negotiated treaties with China and had to admit that the ex- 
clusion was an infringement of them. But the Australians were deter- 
mined, and the time was passing when the veto of the Crown could be 
exercised in a first-class matter. Imperial foreign policy had to bow 
to colonial autonomy. The prime imperial problem of the present 
day was taking shape. 

In the conflict of the squatters with the farmers the squatters had 
inevitably to give way. They had not, for the most part, become the 
owners of their runs, for from the thirties the Wakefield doctrine of 
land sales to provide an emigration fund had taken hold, and no squatter 
could purchase all his vast domain at so much an acre. They were there- 
fore in the position of tenants of the Crown with the reservation, more 
or less clearly stated, that the lease might be terminated whenever 
the land should be required for closer settlement. The condii^ons 
governing the resumption were the subject of much detailed lemlation, 
some of which failed to achieve its object. Laws, for example, which 
pennitted would-be fanners to select holdings on mreas thrown open 
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were defeated by the squatters putting in sham selectors who were their 
own agents in ^sguise. Ultimately by improvements of the law and 
by difEerential taxation the great estates were broken up at a sufficient 
rate for the advance of agriculture, and the squatter who desired to 
purchase a part of his run had sometimes the option of doing so on 
more favourable terms than the outsider.^ 

The early democratic tendencies of Australia bore fruit in the period 
now under review in many social developments, some of which ante- 
dated similar movements in the mother country. Trades unions had 
fewer legal restrictions from which to emancipate themselves, and from 
the time of the gold discoveries they became generally established. 
From them (about 1890) arose the idea of a political Labour Party, 
although it was not until the twentieth century that it became a serious 
power. Australia’s contribution to problems of employment took the 
shape of Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts whose decisions had the 
force of law in settling disputes. In education Victoria led the way 
in 1870-3 with a system of free, compulsory and secular instruction, 
and half-a-dozen universities in the capital cities (beginning with 
Sydney and Melbourne in 1852 and 1853) have provided higher educa- 
tion open to talent without the necessity of wealth.* With public 
thought flowing in channels of equality and independence, and with 
statesmen in England proclaiming, as they did until 1870, their indiffer- 
ence to the future cohesion of the Empire, it was natural that some 
Australians should lean to ideas of separation and republicanism. There 
was a good deal of this sort of talk in the seventies and eighties, but 
time has since shown that it did not represent a deeply seated desire. 
Some features of the Commonwealth Act of 1900, to be considered 
in a later chapter, do, however, indicate the influence of American 
institutions. 

In communications the period 1855-95 witnessed a continuous 
advance. On the seas the clipper ships halved the duration of the old- 
time European passage, and no sooner was this accomplished than the 
Suez Canal subtracted five thousand miles from the steamer’s voyage 
and again halved the time taken. Mail services improved in conf ormily, 
and in 1871 the submarine cable already open to the Far East was con- 
nected with Port Darwin in the Northern Territory and thence by 
transcontinental line with Adelaide. The importance of the telegraph 
for circulating information of world-demands and world-prices was 
greater even than that of the mail-steamer and proved an immense 
stimulus to all kinds of enterprise. Internal communications were less 
fortunately handled. Railway construction began before the possi- 
bilities of trunk-lines were realized. Vision was limited to merely local 
considerations, and consequently New South Wales built its lines on a 
different gauge from those of Victoria and South Australia. The 

^See above, p. 96. For the present section the authority followed k Soott’e 
ffiskry of Au&iralia, pp. 261-7. 

• Scott, pp. 267-6. 
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decision probably helped to delay the confederation of the colonies into 
a dominion, for the break of gauge hindered through traffic and pro- 
moted separateness of development. 

The above sketch of the middle period of Australian history has 
taken account of broad movements rather than of the fortunes of 
parties or of individual leaders. In the imperial record these last are 
matters of local history, and their details must be held subordinate 
in a view of a national unit in the British Commonwealth. A similar 
outline treatment of New Zealand will be necessary before turning 
to the important Pacific questions which both dominions shared in 
common with the mother country. 

From the close of the Maori wars New Zealand advanced at a steady 
and rapid rate. The departure of Sir George Grey and of most of the 
imperial troops in 1867 marks the effective end of the Maori period, 
when political interest had centred in the North Island. Two years 
later Sir Julius Vogel rose to influence and inaugurated a policy of state 
loans for public works, assisted immigration, and encouragement of 
all kinds of mining, industrial and agricultural enterprise. The human, 
untheoretical radicalism of Grey and the economics of Vogel left a 
permanent stamp upon the character of New Zealand. The irritation 
against the mother country caused by the unintelligent native policy 
of the Gladstone government in 1868-70 soon passed away, and New 
Zealand developed into the most essentially British of the dominions, 
not merely in the origin of its inhabitants but also in their attitude 
towards the imperial connection and in their manners and way of life. 
The perpetuation of type owed much to environment. The country 
is insular and the climate temperate, and the sea is nowhere far beyond 
the horizon. 

Gold discoveries in the sixties, coupled with freedom from Maori 
troubles, caused South Island to attract the greater share of the new 
immigration. Its population exceeded that of North Island until about 
1890, when it fell slightly behind. During the generation which ended 
at that date the separate settlements of pioneer days were consolidated 
into a nation, which by the end of the century was over three-quarters 
of a million strong. The trend of development, as has been said, was 
southwards, and this led to the shifting of the capital to Wellington 
in 1865 ; for Cook Strait was the economic centre of the country. By 
1890 consolidation was complete and social organization became the 
chief interest. In outline the programme followed that already de- 
scribed in Australia, and that pursued by the mother country at a 
generally later date. The antip^ea.n British, in fact, gave the lead to 
^e older stock at home''m demoniteaiJng that social i^orma mav 
improve the conditions of the citizen’s life without impairing his seli- 
rehance or his patriotism. In economic matters the improvements 
in traxisport and ^mmunications followed the same course as for 
Australia, but special mention must be made of one invention which 
had a paramount effect upon the fortunes of New ZeidanxL This was 
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the carriage of meat in cold storage, adopted by the New Zealand Ship- 
ping Company in 1882.^ Thenceforward New Zealand mutton, and 
subsequently dairy produce, could find a ready market twelve thousand 
miles away, and a new link of Empire had been forged. 

The midtitudinous islands of the Pacific Ocean have for the past 
century formed an arena of competition between the civilized nations* 1 . 
Trade, missionary influence and strategic ambitions have been the chief 
motives of action ; there has been much double-dealing and shifty 
diplomacy ; and if the Great War has summarily abolished some of 
the problems it has left others outstanding for future solution. In 
its international aspects the Pacific situation bears some resemblance 
to that in the West Indies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
although the threat of disturbance to peace has never been quite so acute. 
In the earlier part of the period the leading competitors for influence 
were Great Britain and France. Later came the United States and Ger- 
many, and finally in our own days, J apan. The war eliminated Germany, 
and the treaties of 1919 assigned her Pacific colonies to the victorious 
powers upon terms which have every appearance of permanence. 

The foundation of the London Missionary Society in 1795 presaged 
the opening of the period of European settlement in the islands, in 
succession to that of casual visits by the whalers and explorers of the 
eighteenth century. In 1797 the British missionaries appeared in Tahiti, 
the first large island to be encountered south of the equator on the 
westward passage round Cape Horn. In Tahiti and its neighbours of 
the Society group ^ the missionaries did excellent work, putting an end 
to tribal wars, introducing a code of law, and setting up something 
-approaching constitutional government by a native sovereign. The 
islanders conceived for them both affection and respect, and in 1826 
and 1836 applied for the formal protection of the British Grown. 
On botiii occasions the imperial government declined to assume responsi- 
bility. France was in a different mood. Louis Philippe was glad to 
take up a colonial policy wherewith to amuse his restless subjects. 
A French society sent Catholic missionaries to the Pacific. .The Tahi- 
tians, with the Protestants already in possession, refused to admit 
them. In 1838 a French cruiser enforced their reception at the cannon’s 
mouth. This was the beginning of the end of Tahitian independence. 
In 1842 the French proclaimed a protectorate, which became a virtual 
sovmignty in the following year. The annexation was formally 
achievra in 1880. Mfeanwhile the Marquesas and the Low Archipelago 
fell under French rule, and a convention of 1888 recognized the whole 
eastern circle of islands as a French sphere of sovereignty. 

Fartihier west, and close to Austraha, the French also established 
themselves. Forestalled in their half-formed intention of colonizing 
New Zealand, they landed missionaries in New Caledonia in 1843. 

^ KnowtsB, op. ciL p. 10. 

* So UMOed in. oommomoratton ol the aatronoudoal nUsiion ol the Boyal Society 
thither hy Oaptem Cook. 
w.z«s.n. 
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Cook had claimed the island for Great Britain by right of discovery, 
but the title had long been permitted to lapse. Nevertheless Australian 
leaders had their eyes upon the place, and their protests postooned 
French annexation for ten years. Then, in 1863, when Sir George 
Grey in New Zealand was meditating a further step, a French naval 
commander suddenly hoisted the tricolour and proclaimed sovereignty. 
The French established a naval base and a penal settlement, to the dis- 
gust of the Australians, who had recently succeeded in abolishing trans- 
portation to New South Wales. Annexation of the Loyalty Islands 
soon afterwards followed. The convict question in later years became 
a real grievance, for in the French view exile alone constituted the penalty 
and the convicts were not kept in strict confinement on arrival at the 
islands. Escapes were therefore of frequent occurrence, and the Austra- 
lians found themselves receiving undesirable immigrants against their 
wiU. The colonial police detected 247 French “ escapees in ten years.^ 
The number roving free in the islands must have been considerable. 

The next important annexation in this part of the Pacific was carried 
out by Great Britain some twenty years later. The Fiji Islands lie in 
latitude 17®-20° S., and the 180th meridian traverses the group. They 
appeared to be useful as a coaling station on the route from Australia 
to Panama. The inhabitants were of a type similar to the Maoris of New 
Zealand, and were even more numerous, although the islands are much 
smaller. Three interests took private Europeans to the group : trading, 
recruiting Kanaka labour, and sugar-planting. The absence of any 
stable government produced during many years a very difficult situa- 
tion, and it became evident that some civilized power must ultimately 
take control. British subjects predominated among the settlers, but 
the British government, rendered additionally cautious by the long 
wars in New Zealand, hesitated to act. In 1869 the white planters 
in disgust suggested annexation by the United States. The latter, 
however, were also unwilling, and finally in 1874 Great Britain accepted 
rile surrender of sovereignty by the tribal chiefs. Fiji became a crown 
colony with a legislative council containing ten nominated, six elected, 
and two native members. Native labour proving unsatisfactory, the 
planters obtained permission to introduce coolies from India, The latter 
have thriven and now number about 40,000, whilst the Fijians have 
decreased from well over 100,000 to about 87,000, Sugar, copra and 
fruit continue to be largely exported. The history of the Fiji annexa- 
tion is typical of the process which has forced the hands of the great 
powers in other cases ; white adventurers, of diverse nationalities and 
often of bad character, have created an impossible situation of which 
riiere has been only one solution available.^ 

^ G. H. Soholefield, Th» Pacific, its PaM and Ftdure^ London, 1919, p. 258. 

* The very intrioate story of events in the Fiji Islands prior to 1874 is related at 
length in K. L. P. Martin’s MUaumaHea and Annexaiwn in the Pacific (1924). It shouhl 
he studied as an as illustration of the diffioulties attending British polioy In all these 
prol^ems. 
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In the year foflowing the acquisition of Fiji the imperial government 
appointed a High Commissioner for the Western Pacific with his head- 
quarters in the Fiji islands. The principal duty of this officer was to 
control irregularities in the recruiting of native labour, and to exercise 
jurisdiction to that end over British subjects residing in non-British 
islands. 

The French possession of New Caledonia gave rise to a difficidt ques- 
tion in the adjacent New Hebrides. French exploiters and missionaries 
soon became active there, and Australians became intensely irritated 
at the prospect of another French annexation. Remembering what had 
already happened, they feared the eviction of Protestant missionaries 
and the planting of yet another penal settlement to let loose a swarm 
of criminals in the Pacific. Accordingly Australia became very insistent 
that some guarantee, preferably that of British annexation, should 
be obtained. Lord Derby, then Foreign Secretary, contented himself 
with an exchange of assurances with France, either power denying 
any intention to annex (1878). Five years later it became evident that* 
French subjects, by obtaining land grants from the natives, were bent 
upon compelling the Republic to a forward move. Australian indigna- 
tion reached boiling-point, and the unhappy business dragged on until 
1887. In that year Britain and France arrived at a compromise by 
which a joint commission of naval officers was to undertake the duty 
of preserving order in the islands, without the assumption of sovereignty 
by either party. The two nations were then by no means on friendly 
terms, and the somewhat uneasy arrangement continued until the 
achievement of the entente cordiale early in the twentieth century. 
A fruit of that reconciliation was the Convention of 1906, establishing 
what is called a Condominium. British and French administrators 
exercise control over their respective subjects, and there is a joint 
court for judicial purposes with its president appointed by a neutral 
third party, the King of Spain. The system is cumbrous and inefficient, 
and i^ establishment gave no satisfaction to the Australasian annexa- 
tionists. But at least it protects missionary interests and precludes 
a penal settlement. 

^e Sandwich Islands lie twenty degrees north of the equator, about 
equidistant between the United States and Japan, and a good deal 
further from British Australasia. Their natives, of the same Polynesian 
race as those of the southern islands, showed in the early days of dis- 
covery a promising aptitude for self-government and orderly intercourse 
with the civilized powers. like the Tahitians, thejr looked first for 
British protection, but their proximity to San Francisco caused them 
to fall within the American orbit as soon as the Californian seaboard 
became peopled. Under the fiction of a native monarchy the islands 
were penetrated by American missionaries, traders and sugar-planters. 
At the end of the nineteenth century less than half of ^e population 
(90,000 in all) were natives. The remainder were for the most part 
CSbinese, Japanese and Americans, and the latter wielded all the poUticid 
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B )wer. In 1898 the inevitable outcome followed, annexation by the 
nited States. That country had shown no indecent haste, and 
had as good justification for the step as the British in Fiji. 

The Germans came late into the Pacific. Nevertheless their first 
appearance there was a natural movement of commercial expansion, 
antedating tile artificial empire-building forced upon Bismarck a decade 
after the Franco-German war. In the seventies the firm of Godefitoy 
of Hamburg, togetiier with other German business houses, acquired 
trading stations in Samoa and in the clusters of islands near the equator, 
the Gilbert, Ellice, Marshall, Oarolme, Solomon and New Britain groups. 
About 18^ the Godefiroys fell into bankruptcy, and a new state- 
promoted company was formed to take over their assets. From this 
event dates the period of the German aggressive policy. 

With the adoption of a forward colonial policy by Germany tiie fate 
of the great island of New Guinea became a burning question. Its 
western portion was without doubt a Dutch possession falling within 
the circle of the Moluccas and Borneo ; but Eastern New Guinea 
was unoccupied by any power, although formal possession had more 
than once been declared by British officers. Preemption without 
occupation gives no valid title, and the occupation of an unhealthy 
and savage country entailed expenditure. It was this which prevented 
the acquisition of New Guinea in the pre-German period. The Austral- 
ian colonies desired annexation but were unwilling to contribute to the 
cost. The Foreign Office view was that “ Great Britain had already 
black subjects enough.” This was the established doctrine expressed 
by Lord Derby just as the Disraeli ministay came into power in 1874. 
Disraeli, however, and his Colonial Secret^, Lord Carnarvon, were 
by no means hostile in principle to any expansion for which good reason 
could be shown. But they had from the outset a bewildering array 
of “ black subjects ” in the Kaffir tribes of South Africa, where wars 
and rumours of wars indicated a great extension of Briti^ rule as the 
solution of difficulties. Ere long, also, the Eastern Question grew press- 
ing, from the Btdkans to A^hanistan, and tropical Africa was entering 
the stage preliminary to me scramble of the eighties. As for the 
Pacific, Carnarvon assumed responsibility for Fiji without hesitation, 
and he mi^t reasonably expect the Australians to help pay for any 
further luxuries they might fancy in that region. Moreover, Carnarvon 
did not believe th^ was urgency, although Australia was already 
nervous about German intentions. When, therefore, Queensland de- 
manded aimexation in 1876, the reply was that the Australian 
colonies must jointly pay the costs. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
succeeded Carnarvon in 1878, made the same condition, with 
which Australia would not comply. No government could have 
done more at a time when the British public was still steeped in the 
Manchester doctrine that expenditure on the Empire was an 
economic crime. 

The lost opportunity did not renuun open. In the eazfy eighties ' 
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the colonizing party in Germany converted Bismarck against his 
will and organized a batch of chaired company projects, including 
one for New Guinea. Matters came to a head in 1883, when Germany 
was still officially protesting innocence of any scheme of acquisition. 
Queensland urged immediate annexation of all New Guinea not claimed 
by the Dutch, and ofEered to bear the expense of administration. 
It was too late. Gladstone was now in power, and with Lord Derby 
at the Colonial Office declined new responsibilities on any terms. It 
was a reversal of the Carnarvon policy, but again judment must be 
based otrarwidB view. Egypt was on our hands, the Mahdi was ramjpant 
in the Sudan, Africa was about to be cut up, and Russia was in a 
mischievous mood on the Afghan frontier. France was bitter at her 
lost chance in Egypt and making trouble over the Newfoundland 
fishing rights. Ireland was in a state of smothered revolution, having 
just murdered Lord Frederick Cavendish in Phoenix Park, and scores 
of law-abiding men elsewhere. With this pack of trouble on its back 
a government of “ Peace, retrenchment and reform '' might well plead 
justification for accepting German assurances and postponing the New 
Guinea question to a more spacious time. 

Australians could see nothing but their own problem— the menace 
of an unfriendly power establiaaing itself on their northern horizon — 
and they grew incensed' and insubordinate. In April, 1883, Queensland 
hoisted the flag in New Guinea without permission. Lord Derby at 
once disapproved the act and wrote that the Grerman rumours were 
altogether unfounded. At the close of the year an intercolonial con- 
ference of Australian statesmen supported Queensland and begged for 
annexation. Responsible men expressed loyalty and recognition of 
imperial difficulties, but uninstructed opinion took a seditious tone. 
Lord Derby was slowly becoming convinced when in 1884 Germany 
anticipated his conversion. In August the German flag was hoisted 
over Northern New Guinea and the adjacent islands (henceforward 
the Bismarck Archipelago), and only the southern coast was open to the 
British annexation efEected in October. By a general treaty of 1886 
this result was ratified and the German sphere of influence was extended 
to include the Marianne, Marshall, Caroline, and northern Solomon 
groups of islands, whilst the Gilbert, Ellice and southern Solomon 
archipelagoes similarly fell under British control. The British New 
Guinea protectorate a crown colony in 1888 and a terntoxv 

.<yttfae.A ustraIian (^m monweal& Australia was disappointea, 

for she ^Ead liad' visions oFa lOTonroe doctrine to forbid any European 
intrusion into the Pacific south of the equator. But Australia developed 
too late to assert such a position. In the thirties and forties, when 
sweeping annexations were possible, she had been nothing but a series 
of struggling pioneer settlements. In the seventies and eighties she 
was still a group of colonies and not a dominion, and the blame for that 
lack of nationhood can fall upon none but the Australians themselves. 
Oat of the disilhisionment came at length the will to union, so that 
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when in 1914 the Pacific properties were once more in the melting-pot 
an Australian nation did exist to seize the opportunity.^ 

At Samoa there arose an entanglement similar to that of New Guinea. 
The group consists of three fair-sized islands and some smaller ones. 
It was early a centre of the GodefEroys’ enterprise, and from 1871 
Germany began to regard it as a prospective possession. The Samoans, 
like other Polynesian islanders, attempted after adopting Christianity 
to set up a imited monarchy of their own ; and here also native dissen- 
sions and the impingement of outside ambitions proved fatal to the 
plan. New Zealand, for commercial and strategic reasons, had her eye 
upon the group and also upon the Tonga or Friendly Islands. Emow- 
ledge of her aspirations caused Germany to make a preventive move. 
In 1877 the latter country concluded a treaty with the Samoan chiefs 
debarring them from accepting the protection of another power. Next 
year the United States acquired a naval base in Tutuila, the smallest 
of the three considerable islands, and in 1879 Great Britain obtained 
the option of doing the like. There were thus three treaty powers in 
competition for the hegemony. In 1883 the German proceedings in 
New Guinea rendered the New Zealanders apprehensive of some coup 
de main, a fear which was heightened by the oppressive behaviour of 
the German consul in Samoa. America now took a hand in the dispute 
and a serious crisis developed in 1889, when more than half-a-dozen 
warships were congregated at Apia, the principal town of the group. 
Hostilities, at least between the Germans and the Americans, appeared 
imminent when a terrible hurricane destroyed both squadrons impar- 
tially, whilst the single British vessel present beat her way out to sea. 
A conference at Berlin then provided a temporary solution whereby 
a native monarch was to reign xmder the joint protection of the three 
powers. This arrangement failed to work smoothly and was superseded 
by a partition in 1899. America took Tutuila and Germany Upolu 
and Savaii, the two larger islands, whilst Great Britain withdrew 
altogether in consideration of a German withdrawal from Tonga. The 
history of the Tonga group was similar to that of Samoa, but its crises 
were less intense. The islands came under the protection of New 
Zealand in 1900. 

Thus the Pacific was partitioned as Africa had been, and again, as 
in Africa, the British share was by no means negligible. 


(ii) South Africa 

With the annexation of the Diamond Fields in 1871 South Africa 
entered upon a stormy period. Its politics had always been troubled, 
but hitherto they h^ been relatively simple, revolving round the 
oonflicting claims of natives and missionaries on the one nand and of 

^ For the New Guinea QuesUon coini>are Bgerton, BriUsk Cdonud Pdicy ; Soott’a 
and other histories ol Australia ; and ^hoiefiSd’s Pacific, the most detaUed authority. 
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farmers and trekkers on the other. Now the problem grew more com- 
plicated. Mining introduced new interests and new types of humanity, 
rudimentary railways promised to develop into trunk lines that would 
cross frontiers, and the far interior revealed incentives to enterprise. 
Europe after the Franco-German War turned its attention to southern 
as to central Africa, and British imperialism awoke to ^asp instead 
of evading responsibilities. Even the Kaffir changed and became more 
difficult to deal with. His numbers increased, his chiefs grew instructed 
and less childlike, he adopted the musket and the horse into his military 
equipment, and at the diamond diggings he acquired money, firearms 
and new ideas and took them home to his kraal. The pulse of the new 
post-1870 world throbbed perceptibly in pastoral, Old-Testament 
South Africa. 

The natives were indeed the core of the South African problem. 
In the Transvaal there were about a million of them to some 40,000 
whites ; in the Free State, 350,000 to 27,000. In Natal the disparity 
was probably greater, and in the Cape Colony rather less ; but it was 
everywhere sufficient to cause perpetual alarm and imcerteinty. Nor 
was this all. For there were large independent or semi-independent 
native areas without white settlers, where tribal military organization 
still prevailed : Zululand with its vassal tribes, north of Natal and east 
of the Transvaal ; Kaffraria between Natal and the Cape Colony, 
where Grey’s system of civilization by means of white magistrate 
had not been universally applied ; Basutoland, autonomous under the 
Crown, and inhabited by an advanced people, more sophisticated than 
the Zulus and hardly less warlike ; Bechuanaland to the west of the 
Transvaal, with a vast area but a more scanty population of various 
Bantu tribes ; and in the far north Matabeleland, a potential menace, 
although not yet active. Native wars had hitherto been frequent, 
almost continuous, but always sporadic ; and their cost in time and 
money had been a heavy burden to the tiny white populations. A 
general native rising had not occurred, but it was always possible. 
It woidd certainly spell disaster and perhaps annihilation to the 
Europeans of South Africa. In the seventies the possibility came 
nearer, owing to increasing tension between the races, increasing know- 
ledge of general conditions among the chiefs, and greater facilities for 
intercourse between them. The white man’s strength lay in his organ- 
ization and his weapons ; but his relative superiority was smaller in 
the seventies than ever before, or since. Moshesh, the great Basuto 
chief, had shown diplomatic as well as military skill, and had welded 
his tribes into a nation which had held its own against the trekkers 
and secured recognition almost as an equal from the British. Oetewayo 
the Zulu appeared as no mean follower in the same path. In early days 
the muzzle-loading firearm had placed its owner in a diSerent category 
from the spear-throwing Kaffir, especially when the firer was mount^ 
and cotdd ride out of range to reload. Now a large proportion of the 
tribesmen had muskets and horses, and as mounted miantry were little 
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inferior to the whites, with whom the breech-loader was not yet univer- 
sal. In a decade or two the machine-gun and magazine rifle would 
restore the threatened supremacy, but in the seventies South A£dca 
was from the military point of view in a parlous state. It was the com- 
mon belief that Cetewayo and his Zulus were the focus of mischief 
and had it in their power to achieve the catastrophe. 

A uniform native policy was imperative, but the four white com- 
munities followed different policies which they hardly attempted to 
co-ordinate. The former missionaries’ plan of civilization by their 
own agency without lay interference had been shattered by the Great 
Trek and the growth of enterprise. Missionaries still laboured, but 
on a lower scale than of old. Fighting tribesmen paid little heed to 
their teaching, officials had taken diplomacy out of their hands, and 
at home even Exeter Hall had to compete with men of business for the 
ear of authority. The stronjgest English personality in early South 
Africa was the Rev. John Philip. In this later time it was to be Cecil 
Rhodes ; and the contrast of prevailing type ran right down the scale. 
Unity of native policy had thus given place to diversity or even to 
neglect of policy. In the Boer states there was no pretence of racial 
equality, and Kaffirs could hold land only as tribes and not as indivi- 
duals. Their tribal organization and all it implied was thus perforce 
maintained. Natal had definite Bantu reserves, but tribal distinctions 
tended to fuse under stricter white control, and the system threatened 
to break down under the influx of masterless men who were attracted 
from beyond the borders. In the Cape Colony, where theoretical 
equality prevailed, the tribes hvA broken up, and their members had 
come imder European law. They could even obtain the vote by the 
same property qualification as the whites. But the non-colonized 
areas were the chief problem. Their frontiers were not clearly defined, 
and clashes with their neighbours might lead to displacements which 
would react on other areas. A Free State war with the Basutos would 
cause turmoil in British Kaffraria. The Zulus were ready for anything, 
even for invading Kaffraria across Natal. In a country where frontiers 
were generally mere lines on the map they had little sanctily for the 
native mind. 

To constructive thinkers the only remedy appeared to be the federa- 
tion of South Africa, as formerly proposed by Sir George Grw. Lord 
Carnarvon, who as Under Secretary in 1868 had denounced Grey as a 
dangerous vision^, had been Secretary for the Colonies in 1867 when 
Canadian federation had been carried. The Canadian success may have 
changed views, and when, in Februaiy 1874, he took office again 
as Disraeli’s Colonial Secreta^, it was with the purpose of creatu^ a 
Dominion of South Africa wit^ the lifetime of the new inmistry.^ 

^ Tbe laadistg suthoiitiet lor the foUowiaz pages are Walker*s Bu^ory rf $outh Africa 
(les^), and Sir A. Hardiage’s Lift qf Lori Carnarvon^ Oxford, 1925. The Cwnomgt 
Biot* of Br. Bortign PdUcg ooataias a uselpl sectkm oompiled before ihc apfearaaoe 
of these works. 
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Cape opinion was largely favourable, and many Eree Staters were not 
hostile. Burgers, the Transvaal President, was also keen for federation, 
although of an independent South Africa, not as a British dominion. 
In all views there was at least a common denominator. 

Carnarvon is one of the notable colonial secretaries, although he owed 
the distinction rather to the events he had to deal with than to his own 
personality. He was capable of large plans, but not of a realistic inter- 
pretation of facts ; prone to mistake shadow for substance when to do 
so fell in with his hopes. He was honourable and conscientious, but 
lacking in sympathy with men who were different from himself. In 
the Jamaica crisis, for example, his fixity of principle had made him 
imjust to Eyre, and he had talked rather pompotisly of the governor 
having given way to panio.^ It was a little out of place in view of Car- 
narvon’s remoteness from the scene of action and me relative extent of 
his and Eyre’s experience of handling men. Carnarvon, in short, was 
too ready to assume that others should and would think as he did. It 
was not a good omen for his approach to the stubborn and obscure 
problems of South Africa. 

The Diamond Fields decision, whereby Great Britain annexed the 
richest part of the minefield, had left some soreness both in the Trans- 
vaal and the Free State. Carnarvon became convinced that the Boers 
had received less than justice, but it was too late to withdraw, and he 
counted on making reparation under the federation scheme. It was 
not long before tibe native question produced a trying situation. A 
chief named Langalibalele had committed disloyal acts but had been 
unfairly tried for them. Carnarvon stood for strict justice and reversed 
the decision of the colonial court, in spite of high feeung in Natal and the 
Cape Colony. He came out of the incident with personal credit and it 
probably lost him nothing in South Africa. In May, 1875, he proposed 
a conference in South Africa to consider native policy and, if all went 
well, federation. The obstacle was the Cape ministry, whose eviating 
difficulties made it unwilling to discuss far-reaching novelties, although 
popular opinion was favourable. The historian Froude went to South 
Amca as Carnarvon’s unofficial representative, made a speechifying 
tour for federation, and had almost won over the Cape government 
when the Colonial Secretary transferred the place of meetii^ to London. 
There the conference met in 1876. It was a lame affair. Natal was 
fully represented, but Burgers of the Transvaal, who had been willing 
to confer in South Africa, refused to do so in Finland. The Cape was 
likewise absent. President Brand of the Free State attended but 
only on condition that federation tiiould not be mentioned. His object 
was to secure monetary compensation for the loss of tiie diamond area, 
and this he attained. The conference tiierefore yielded no advance 
of the federation prdeot. 

It was here that Carnarvon went astray. A realist would have seen 
that for voluntary federation the game was up. The alternative was 

^ Bardiage^ i. 328*33. 
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to use force, and that he certainly did not contemplate. But he per- 
suaded himself that the object could be attained by taking advantage 
of the difficulties of the Transvaal, which were now critical. This was 
to use force in disguise, and yet he hoped that in the outcome the recalci- 
trant Boers would grow freely willing to enter the Empire. It was to 
misunderstand their nature. 

The condition of the Transvaal under Burgers’ presidency had grown 
steadily worse. Lack of citizenship and public spirit, and the occupation 
of a far greater area than was necessary for the population, were in 
brief the causes of the trouble. The latter manifested itself in the 
following forms : “ Trade of all kinds had nearly ceased, there was no 
money in the treasury, and the farmers . . . were unable or unwilling 
to meet their obligations to the state, the commando system had utterly 
broken down, the gold diggers and nearly all the English and German 
residents in the villages were acting as they chose without pa 3 dng 
any regard to the republican officials, and the Bantu tribes could not 
be controlled.” ^ The quotation applies to the year 1876, by which 
time events were reaching a climax. On the souA-east the Transvaal 
had a territorial dispute of long standing with Cetewayo, whose military 
preparations were increasing year by year. It was a common belief 
in South Africa that the Zidu king was only biding his time to carry 
fire and slaughter through the Transvaal, and that he would have no 
difficulty in doing so. The impression derived strength from the Boer 
failure to coerce a much weaker chieftain, Sekukuni, on the north- 
eastern border. The President led a commando against him in 1876, 
and was ignominously defeated in a campaign in which the Boers were 
charged with horrible atrocities against native non-combatants. In 
spite of their weakness the disorderly spirit of the Boers led them to 
aggression against other native tribes on their borders. The Bechuanas 
and even the far-off Matabele complained to the High Commissioner 
that new bands of trekkers were seeking to violate their territory. 

Carnarvon now took two steps. At the close of 1876 he drafted a 
permissive Bill whereby Parliament should authorize in advance a South 
African federation ; and at the same time he gave Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone a commission to enquire into the troubles of the Transvaal and 
annex that state if he should be satisfied that the inhabitants desired 
it. Shepstone’s instructions were emphatic that there was to be no 
coercion and no ground for the Boers to say afterwards that force 
had been used ; for Carnarvon was convinced by his informants that 
the Transvaalers themselves were sick of independence and the hopeless 
position to which it had led them. Shepstone was evidently not 
expected to hurry the matter, for in the spring of 1877 Sir Bartle Prere, 
an official with a brilliant Indian record, was sent out as Governor of 
the Cape with orders to work for federation. Frere arrived to learn that, 
almost as he landed, Shepstone had hoisted the flag at Pretoria and 
proclaimed annexation. 

^ Theal, Bktory of JSoulh Africa, 1873-34, 2 vols, London, 1919, voL i. p. 268. 
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What had happened was that Shepstone had gone out ostensibly 
to make a decision on the spot, but with the knowledge that the decision 
had already been predetermined in his chief’s mind. He did not wish 
to be the cause of failure, and he was impelled to see the circumstances 
as he desired to see them. There was, in fact, no ardent wish for annexa- 
tion. Shepstone was indeed cordially received, partly because he was 
personally liked, partly because the Transvaal was in desperate need of 
British help ; but when he broached annexation the discussion was long 
and opinion divided. In the end some Boer leaders acquiesced, but 
many withdrew from co-operation. Burgers made an official protest, 
but he was a failure and did not count for much. Paul Kruger, the 
real strong man of the country, stood aloof and refused to serve the 
new government. At best it could be said that there was no resistance, 
but mat hardly fulfilled the conditions Carnarvon had laid down. Had 
he been on the spot he would probably not have annexed, but he had 
given Shepstone a free hand and had to stand by the decision. 

The annexation had a bad effect. Patience, generous assistance, 
support of Kruger, who was at that time by no means an Anglophobe, 
might have done much by arousing gratitude. As it was, the Transvaal 
remained sullen, the Free State took alarm and lost all hankering for 
federation, and the Cape Dutch protested. Federation was farther off 
than ever before. Nevertheless Carnarvon passed the Permissive 
Act (August 1877) and urged Frere to work in the now hopeless cause. 

Frere had something else to occupy him. Federation was to have 
been a way of approach to the native problem, but now that had to be 
tackled without delay. He brought to South Africa the Indian tradition 
of justice coupled with firmness in dealing with fighting races, and he 
determined to apply it to the Zulus. He fully investigated their 
boundary dispute with the Transvaal, and his award at the end of 1878 
gave a large recognition to their claims. But at the same time he sent 
to Cetewayo a demand for the disbandment of his army and the recep- 
tion of a British resident in his country. Civilization could no longer 
tolerate the existence in South Africa of a military force trained in ideals 
of conquest and massacre and for ever chafing to exercise its prowess. 
The Zulus realized that the turning-point between the new and the old 
order had arrived, and they determined on a last great fight for the 
traditions they loved. The campaign occupied the first half of 1879. 
Lord Chelmsford invaded Zululand at three different points. Of his 
own column, temporarily divided for the purpose of a reconnaissance, 
half was surrounded and massacred in its camp at Isandhlwana. Eight 
hundred white troops fell, together with five hundred native allies, 
and a panic broke out in NatS, The heroic defence of Rorke’s Drift 
and its relief by Chelmsford saved the colony. For some months the 
British forces remained on the defensive ; then with the arrival of re- 
inforcements Lord Chelmsford once more advanced into Zululand and 
finished the war by the victory of Ulundi on July 4. Zululand became 
a protectorate, and was finally annexed in 1687. 
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Meanwhile South Africa was becoming an embarrassment to the 
British government at home. Disraeli had always been doubtful of 
the federation policy, but had allowed Carnarvon a free hand. The 
premier’s own interest lay with imperial affairs in the Near and Middle 
East. At the close of 1877 the Balkan question threatened war with 
Russia. Carnarvon sent word to South Africa that trouble with the 
Zulus must at all costs be postponed. Shortly afterwards, in January 
1878, he resigned owing to his disapproval of Disraeli’s provocations 
towards Russia. His biographer says that he left the Colonial Office 
feeling that he had laid the foundation of a South African dominion ; 
but events were to show that he deceived himself. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the new Colonial Secretary, likewise ordered caution in South 
Africa, for the invasion of Afghanistan had followed hard upon tiie 
settlement with Russia at Berlin, and the little army of Great Britain 
was unequal to carrying on two minor wars at once. But Frere looked 
only to his own sphere and pushed the Zulus to extremities, as described 
above. The tragedies of the Zulu and the Afghan wars made the minis- 
try unpopular. The new imperialism was yet a tender growth, and when 
the anti-Russian outburst of jingoism had cooled sober men began 
to think that England had narrowly escaped an unnecessary calamity 
and to wonder whether she was not being led into unscrupulous courses. 
Gladstone exploited the feeling in his Midlothian speeches. He declared 
that the Transvaal had been aimexed “ by means dishonourable to the 
character of this country.” He sought afterwards to make a partial 
retractation, but the Boer leaders piimed hiTti to his words by public 
thanks.^ At the general election the ministry suffered total defeat, 
I and in April, 1880, Gladstone took office with Lord Kimberley as his 
. Colonial Secretary. 

Kruger and his friends might reasonably expect Gladstone to grant 
immediate independence, but he did noth^ of the sort. Responsible 
government at least was due to the Transvaal, but there was no sign 
that it would be forthcoming. The fact was that Exeter Hall was 
still a power in the Liberal party, and Exeter Hall was convinced that 
independent Boers could not be trusted to treat the natives fairly.* 
The Carnarvon policy of federation was therefore tacitiy accepted by 
Gladstone in spite of his election speeches, and responsible government 
was deferred imtil a general scheme should be framed. Frere, dis-' 
credited for his Zulu War, was recalled, and in him there departed 
the oixly man who might have held South Africa in hand. 

Disappointed by the turn of events, the Boers took up arms. In 
' December, 1880, Kruger and other leaders |>roolaimed the republic 
re-establii^ed. They attacked the small British detachments m the 
country aad gathered their main force on the Natal frontmr to resist 
a oolunm which Sir George Colley was leading to a re-conquest. In 
I January and February, 1^1, Colley, with forces too small for his task, 

* Hardinga, Oa m a ntm, iiL 60>1. 

•!nieal, op. cA lll-U, 125; WaUnr. p. 886. 
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mu foiled at Laing’s Nek and Ingogo and defeated at Majuba Hill 
witb the loss of his own life. lArge reinforcements were seen to be 
necessary for the invasion of the Transvaal. Whilst they were yet on 
tiimr way to the Gape the govmunent decided to jdeld to the Boers. 
13ie dilemma was difficult : to give way seemed like being intimidated 
by a military defeat ; to persist entailed the subjection of a people 
who were averse from British role and claimed the right to independence. 
It was apparent when too late that the course taken with humiliation 
in 1881 could have been followed with honour in 1880. The Pretoria 
Convention of 1881 nominally 3 delded to the Boers something between 
complete independence and the status of a self-governing colony. They 
were to elect their President and their Raad and to make their own 
laws unhindered. But their foreign afiairs were to be subject to 
British control, and the ill-dehned “ suzerainty ” of the Queen was 
asserted. A further convention of 1884 definitely accorded to the Trans- 
vaal the title of the South African Republic. 

At the Cape there had been among we Dutch considerable sympathy 
for the Transvaal Boers. In 1882 the Dutch leaders founded the Afri- 
cander Bond for the promotion of nationalist ideas and the eventual 
union of South Africa. The Bond originated as an anti-British organiz- 
ation, but at a later date Cecil Rhodes, who had entered South African 
politics in 1881, was able to gain influence with it and eradicate some of 
the anti-British sentiment. A new period of European expansion then 
began. German traders and missionaries had operated in Damara and 
Namaqualand, and in 1884 their government declared this region a pro- 
tectorate under the name of German South West Africa. A single har- 
bour on this coast, Walfisch Bay, remained in British occupation, having 
been annexed in 1878. The ^ansvaal was still inclined to extend its 
territory at the expense of tiie natives. In 1883-4 bands of Boers 
trekked westward into Bechuanaland and sought to establish the 
republics of Stellaland and Land of Goschen. The natives appealed 
to Great Britian and the new settiers were turned back by force in 
1884. Then followed the proclamation of a British protectorate over 
Bechuanaland, the southern part of which was converted into a crown 
colony in 1886 and annexed to the Cape ten years later. On the eastern 
side the Boers overflowed into Zululand, and by taking advantage 
of native dissensions obtained large grants of land. Here they set 

K 'lie New Republic in 1884, claiming ultimately about three-fourths 
e country. Great Britain intervened in 1886 and reduced the limits 
of the New ]^public whilst recognizing it as a legitimate state. To 
avert further a«ressions the Brit^ annexed Zululand in the following 
year, and tiie ^w Republic became incorporated in the Transvaal. 

The next move b^an in 1888 with a British extension into the vast 
region north of the Transvaal. To colonize this area was the purpose 
of Ceml Rhodes, who had risen rapidly to Soutii A&ican leadership 
anoelSSl. He had grown rich first in the Eimbmrley diamond scramble, 
and had been quick to enter the new Transvaal goldfield revealed on 
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the Witwatersrand in 1886-6. At the same time he devoted himself 
to Cape politics as a base from which to pursue vaster schemes than 
any man had yet dared to consider. For he envisaged not only the 
federation of South Africa, but the occupation of a great British belt 
northwards over the Zambesi, to the equator and ultimatelv to the 
Sudan and the Nile. It was a task for a giant, for, apart trom the 
South African difficulties that had foiled Carnarvon, the Cape to Cairo 
plan cut across ambitions for transcontinental belts promoted by 
Portugal, Germany and Prance. Rhodes’s imperialism differed in 
method as well as in scale from that which emanated from the British 
Conservative party. It was to be essentially a South African movement, 
a home-rule imperialism acting with as much independence as possible 
from Downing Street leadership. In his aims Rhodes was a reincarna- 
tion, attuned to different circumstances, of the Radical imperialists 
of 1830 ; in his ethics he was perhaps a Gibbon Wakefield moulded on 
a mgantic scale. Conservatism had little place in his mentality, and he 
Bimscribed to the funds of the Irish Home Rule party. Meanwhile 
in England another Radical, Joseph Chamberlain, had allied himself 
to the Conservatives and was meditating a centralized imperialism of 
a different but no less thorough-going sort; and in the Transvaal 
Paul Kruger, regularly re-elected President, was making up his mind 
that Boer nationality was more than ever in danger, and revolving plans 
of non-British imification with possible aid from the European powers 
who were now so interested in ius continent. 

In 1888 an agent of Rhodes went northward to Matabeleland and 
extracted concessions from King Lobengula and an undertaking not 
to cede territory to any foreign power. Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister 
from 1886, entertained no thought of annexation, but permitted the 
employment of the newly revived method of the chartered company. 
In 1889 the British South Africa Company received its letters patent 
for the exploitation of the country soon to be called Rhodesia. The 
Company pushed forward its pioneers, built forts at Salisbury, Victoria 
and elsewhere, and endowed settlers with lands that Loben^a regarded 
as his own. An agreement with Portugal in 1891 defined the frontier 
with Portuguese East Africa and disposed of the claim to a Portuguese 
belt across the continent to Angola, and a Boer move to trek northwards 
over the Limpopo was turned back. The Matabele soon regretted the 
intrusion of the British and rose in 1893. The Company’s troops routed 
them and took Bulawayo, the royal village, and Lobengula died in the 
course of his flight. He and his were bloodthirsty tmants who slaugh- 
tered their weaker neighbours, and civilization was bound to deal with 
them. But the methods of chartered company civilization are not aU 
plea^t reading, for there is no doubt that Lobengula was induced 
to sign concessions without imderstanding their meaning and found 
^ late that he had bartered away his sovereignty to those who came 
in the guise of friendly suppliants.^ The Britis h c onscience had been 
* €1 Walker^ op» ohap. xiL, and Basil WiUiams, lAft of Mhodea, London, 1921. 
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jgsm pensitive in earlier times. Ov perhaps it is fairer to say that it 
had not been so sorely tempted ; for in the scramble for Africa haste 
was the condition of success. 

In a few years Southern Rhodesia became an orderly territory. The 
Company introduced settlers, promoted agriculture and mining enter- 
prise, and constructed railways from the Cape system northwards 
into Central Africa and from Salisbury eastwards to the ocean at Beira. 
Northern Rhodesia now extends far across the Zambesi River to the 
borders of the Belgian Congo and the southern end of Lake Tanganyika. 
The immediate political importance of this expansion was that it 
encircled the Transvaal on the north with British territory, an 
encirclement which the extension of Zululand and the protection 
of Tongaland in 1895 completed on the east. British possessions now 
marched on two sides with Portuguese East Africa, and the Boers had 
no prospect of obtaining an outlet to the sea. 

In the Transvaal itself economic change in the last decade of the 
century heralded a new era of trouble. Great discoveries of gold on the 
Witwatersrand, south-west of Pretoria, took place in 1886. The Boers 
were incapable of developing mineral wealth, and thousands of outsiders, 
mostly British subjects, crowded in to work the mines. The new city 
of Johannesburg became in a short time the richest and most populous 
in South Africa. This raised a grave political question. The newcomers 
or Uitlanders enjoyed no political rights, no representation in the 
Volksraad, and no education for their children, although they paid 
all ordinary taxation and were bled in addition by special mining 
duties and oppressive monopolies panted to concessionnaires. The 
problem was dissimilar from any alien question which has ever arisen 
in a European state : ten years after the movement had begun it was 
officially claimed that the Uitlanders outnumbered the Boer citizens 
of the Republic, and between them contributed more than nine-tenths 
of its revenues.^ The Transvaal was in fact no longer a Boer community, 
although the Boers still claimed its entire control and held the wealth- 
producing part of the population in political bondage. They had the 
justification that there was no guarantee of the permanence of the 
gold boom. The enfranchised miners might outvote the farmers, incur 
a large state debt for the improvements they desired, and suddenly 
depart, leaving the holes in the ground and the public debt to the 
permanent inhabitants.’’ * 

Throughout the nineteenth century, and indeed earlier, the leadi^ 
characteristic of the British people outside the British Isles had bees 
political sensitiveness. Colonists have been far more passionatefy 
attached to poli^al liberly than have their fellow-subjects at home. 
It was thus inevitable that the Uitlanders in the Transvaal should regard 
their position as intolerable. As the event was to show, they had no 
desire to set up British soverei^ty. All they demanded was to be 
granted the rights of citizenship in the Soutii African Republic, and if 
^ Luom, HUt, Geog, South Africa^ pt. iL p. 39. * Walker, p. 441. 
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they had obtained that they would have been loyal to its polity. Poi 
the Boer, on the other hand, it must be said that he had no desire for 
the industrial development of his country, although he was ready to 
profit by its results. He was not grated to the newcomers for the 
wealth they produced, and resented their intrusion. For the Transvaal 
Boer in particular liberty had no connection with progress : it meant 
rather an imthinking conservatism, the maintenance of a ring-fence 
against the general movement of the civilized world. It was this funda- 
mental difference of outlook that produced the catastrophe. As was 
well said during these fateful years, two, four, or six different govern- 
ments might peacefully co-ezist in South Africa, but two different social 
systems could not, in a country which was economically and geographi- 
cally a single unit. 

The government of the Transvaal, never very clean or efficient, 
deteriorated rapidly under the new conditions. There was no con- 
ception of the value of a party system and the functions of an opposition 
in criticizing the administration. Paul Kruger expressed the views of 
the permanent majority. They installed him as President with auto- 
cratic powers and left him to work his will with the fortunes of the state. 
He was an old man, one of the trekkers of 1836, narrow, prejudiced and 
patriotic, and convinced by past experience that British policy was 
unstable, blowing hot to-day and cold to-morrow, and safely to be 
hoodwinked by a man who knew his own mind. On European politics 
and the new financial and industrial questions of which he knew little, 
he listened to the advice of Hermans and European Dutchmen who were 
actively jealous of British interests. It was these men whom the Uit- 
landers blamed for most of the oppression which they suffered. The 
Uitlanders themselves formed a National Union in 1892 to work for 
reform by constitutional means. The wealthy magnates of the mines, 
who have been accused of fomenting the trouble in their own interests, 
at first gave no countenance to this movement, which was dearly 
originated by the rank and file of their employees. So, in the summer 
of 1895, just as the advent of a new government in England presaged a 
change in the whole tone and method of imperial administration, it 
was evident titat the tension in South AJhica was threatening an ex- 
plosion. The outbreak duly took place in the shape of the Jameson 
Raid, but since that event is more important as the beginning than as 
the climax of an important series, it will be dealt with in the following 
dxapter. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE EMPIRE UNDER CHAMBERLAIN 
(i) The Undeveloped Estate 

Hitherto it has been proper to describe the successive phases of 
imperial development by the names of the Prime Ministers of British 
governments — Gladstone, Disraeli, Gladstone again, and Salisbury ; 
for their colonial secretaries were essentially subordinate personalities 
and the Colonial Office had not been reckoned one of the greater posts 
in the cabinet. Imperial policy, in fact, except in South Africa, had been 
more important in its external than its internal aspects and had been 
largely in the hands of the Prime Minister and the Foreign Office. Lord 
Salisbury had ruled from 1886 to 1892, and the Liberals, first under 
Gladstone and then imder Lord Rosebery, from 1892 to 1895. This 
decade had been the period of the final carving-up of Africa, of the 
launching of three chartered companies, of growing competition in the 
East and the Pacific, and of the establishment of Germany as a colonial 
power, but, still more prominently, it had been the period of the Home 
Rule struggle, and there had been little attention to spare for details 
of empire improvement. The general election of 1895 returned a large 
Conservative majority, times were good in Great Britain, the Irish ques- 
tion was temporarily stilled, and the hour had come for constructive 
imperialism to appeal to the nation. The hour found the man. Salis- 
bury chose as his Colonial Secretary Joseph Chamberlain, the ex-Radical 
of Birmingham, who had parted from Gladstone on the Home Rule 
issue and now with the Liberal Unionists supported the Conservatives. 
Chamberlain’s antecedents differed from those of any previous colonial 
secretary. His training had been in business, not in society and 
diplomacy, and he viewed the Empire from a new standpoint. The 
succeeding eight years may justly be described as those of the Empire 
under Chamberlain. 

As a man of business, Chamberlain was aware, as no Whitehall- 
trained statesman could be, of the true significance of the modem 
scramble for colonies and possessions — ^that they were not mere feeders 
of pride and witnesses to prestige, but that they were vital to the new 
economic enterprises that made for national power and survival. He 
had meditated these things for ten years and more, and he came to 
office with a purpose ready defined, It seems to me that the tendency 
w.B.a. u. 225 p 
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of the time is to throw all power into the hands of the greater empires. 
But if Greater Britain remains united, no empire in the world can ever 
surpass it in area, in population, in wealth or in diversity of its re- 
t sources ” (1897). ‘‘ I ha ve long believed that the future of the colonies 
I and the future of 'this "country are'int»dependent” (1896J. "“TEeie 
were paoxc pQsitiy^ .statements than had been customary, even hrom 
Oisr^lian colonial secretaries, and they were doubly impressive from 
the mouth of one whose political apprenticeship had been served in 
Birmingham under the shadow of John Bright. But the utterance 
most explicit and prophetic of the new policy had been voiced im- 
mediately after the minister’s accession to office (Aug. 1895) : “ I 

regard many of our colonies as being in the condition of undeveloped 
estates, and estates which never can be developed without imperial 
assistance. . . . Cases have already come to my ^owledge of colonies 
which have been British colonies perhaps for more than a hundred 
years, in which up to the present time British rule has done absolutely 
nothing, and if we left them to-day we should leave them in the same 
condition as that in which we foimd them. ... I shall be prepared to 
consider veiy carefully any case which may occur in which by the 
judicious investment of British money those estates which belong to 
the British Crown may be developed for the benefit of their population 
and for the benefit of the greater population which is outside.” ^ For 
five-and-twenty years men had done little more than mutter against 
the great god laissez-faire; now an iconoclast spoke blas^emy 
from the high place of the Treasury Bench. 

The British West Indies had not merely failed to make progress, they 
had definitely slipped backwards in the century before Chamberlain 
spoke. Before the loss of their slaves in 1833 the planters had been 
in difficulties through their own lack of adaptability and the growth 
of competition elsewhere. Emancipation was a heavy blow, and just 
as indentured Asiatic labour offered hopes of recovery another menace 
attained overwhelming proportions. From 1870 beet-sugar grown 
in continental Europe (mllenged the supremacy of the cane. Not 
only did beet-sugar producers supply their own home markets, but tiheir 
protectionist governments granted bounties on exports — ^the converse 
of preferential duties on imports — and at the end of the century the 
industrial millions of Great Britain, who had a greater appetite for jam 
and sweetstuffs than any olAer people, were drawing their supplies 
of sugar chiefly from Europe. The West Indies were despairing and 
their bankruptcy imminent. 

The Chamberlain doctrine relied upon fiscal protection where possible, 
but it taught also the necessity of educating, organizing and stimrdating 
ratoprise wd of finding government money for investment in wmlm 
li^y to yield a communal return. In tiie West Indies both aq>eet8 
am apparent. A Royal Commission sent to the islimds in 1897 reported 

* Xlw qootatioiu BM fimm KbowIm, IndatiKal and OommersMl pp. 839-80, 
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that the position was fully as desperate as the people had alleged. To 
overthrow the foreign sugar-bounties was a work of time, affecting 
many interests ; but in 1W2 Great Britain decided to prohibit the im- 
portation of bounly-fed sugar. This action by the greatest consumer 
caused the continental sugar-growing nations to abandon the policy, 
and the worst handicap was removed from the planters’ enterprise. 
Meanwhile positive help had been given. In 1898 the government 
estab^ed an Lnpepdal Department of Agriculture in the West Indies. 
This institution carried out researches which overcame insect pests", 
popularized new varieties of cane with a higher yield, and reintroduced 
cotton, which had not been of much account since the seventeentn 
century. The reward was moral as well as material, for the Department 
stimulated mental activity and substituted hope for despair. The cost 
was £12,000 a year. By.aaAct 011899 the Crownl^oL^j^j^ wftre grante d 
loan s for transport development at the low rate of 2 1 per cent. J amaica 
received £110,000 for railways which brought the interior into touch 
with the coast and facilitated banana-planting on high grounds unsuit- 
able for sugar. Another measure provided a subsidyfor a line of steamers 
to cany me fruit to British markets, but here American enterprise 
proved too strong, and the United States attracted the bulk of the 
supply. Agricultural education led also to the planting of other crops, 
with the result that whereas sugar composed three-fifths of the islands’ 
exports in 1899, in 1911 the proportion had fallen to three-sevenths. 
Thus the single-staple tradition dating from the slavery era was in 
process of breaking down, with a resulti^ increase in economic security. 
By 1911 the British West Indies were solvent and more confident of 
the future than at any time since the eighteenth century.^ 

In the West African colonies and protectorates the primary problem 
was to diminish the pestilences which had hitherto made the coast 
the white man’s CTave. Chamberlain created an advisory committee 
to instruct the Colonial Office on tropical medicine and sanitation, 
urged the medical authorities of Great Britain to study these subjects, 
and obtained a grant for the School of Tronical Medicine opened 
in London in 1899. These encouragements lea to the founding of a 
similar school in Liverpool in the same year. It was thus possible to 
make quickly effective the discoveries that were then revealing the true 
methods of attack upon malaria and other scourges. Research pro- 
ceeded from the preservation of life to the creation of wealth, and the 
success of the Imperial Department of Agriculture in the West Indies 
led to a similar establishment in West Amca. The result was to intro- 
duce new methods of cultivation, to lessen the dangerous practice of 
depending upon a single staple, and to produce fiexibility in changing 
over from one crop to another as world demand varied. Single-staple 
colonies in the tropics had aU suffered periods of disaster in &e past ; 
either the crop ceased to pay owing to competition elsewhere, as with 

^ Details from Knowlea, Ind, and Com, EtvohUions, 341-9 ; and Omtmo# 

127-30. 
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West Indian sugar, or, when much capital was embarked and plantations 
established, some insect pest would arise and ruin everything, as had 
happened with cotton and coffee in various regions. Scientific research 
provided knowledge both for defence and for alternative employment. 

The Act of 1899 for financing colonial transport bore fully half its 
effects in West Africa, where the Gold Coast, Lagos, and Sierra Leone 
were enabled to build railways, and nearly £160,000 was also spent on 
harbour improvements. Without railways any large trade was impossi- 
ble in these colonies, for the motor-car was as yet in its infancy, and the 
tsetse fiy destroyed all transport animals. Nigeria, to-day the greatest 
of the West African dependencies, hardly began its economic develop- 
ment in the Chamberlain period. The British government bought up 
all the territorial rights of the Royal Niger Company in 1899, but trade 
was still confined to the lower reaches of the river, and severe cam- 
paigning in the interior was necessary before the new programme 
could be applied there. British East Africa and Uganda were still 
under the Foreign Office, but the doctrine of development was taken up, 
and the period from 1896 saw the construction of the Uganda Railway.^ 
It is indicative of the passing of laissez-faire that all the lines men- 
tioned in this paragraph were made by the colonial governments con- 
cerned. The justification of the policy was that private enterprise 
was not sufficiently developed to finance them, and that without them 
it never would have developed. The stage of infancy, in economic 
communities as in individuals, requires different treatment from that 
suitable for the adult. The social effects of all these measures were no 
less remarkable than the commercial, and were as quick to show them- 
selves. Inter-tribal war, fetichism, slavery and crime of all sorts 
diminished, and in a few years the traditions of blood and filth in which 
tropical Africa had wallowed for centuries began to fade. Middle- 
aged chiefs became respectable magistrates who in their youth had been 
wholesale murderers. Fortunately, the negro memory is short. 
f The same policy, of railway construction, scientific research and its 
I application, and jufficious expenditure of imperial funds (never in extra- 
l vagant amoimt) was applied elsewhere in the dependent Empire, 

I notably in Malaya and the Sudan. Everywhere the results have 
justified it, and would have done so to an even greater extent but for 
the set-back of the Great War. The Chamberlain policy did not cease 
when its author left office. It has continued uninterruptedly to the 
present time. In that respect he ranks with Huskisson and the states^ 
men of the Restoration as the originator of a long-drawn phase of de- 
velopment. To it we must apjfiy the label of mercantilism, for that, 
with allowance made for changed conditions, was its essential nature. 
In the dependent Emjjire it worked wonders. The attempt to aTOly 
new measures, emanating from the same line of thought, to the white 
Empire of the dominions will be dealt with in later pages. 


^ SaowlsB, worki dted. 
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(ii) Egypt and the Sudan 

The story of Egypt and the Sudan has to be taken up from the period 
1883-6, when Lord Cromer began his long tenure of power in the former 
country, and the reconquest of the latter was postponed, or rather, 
abandoned. For the next twenty years British officials worked hard 
in Eg 3 q)t to introduce honest government and efficient public services. 
They were hampered in many ways by the fact that the country was not 
a British possession. Forei^ residents had extra-territorial rights, 
the Sultan of Turkey was nominal suzerain, and finance was shackled by i 
strict arrangements for the satisfaction of the creditors left by Ismail’s 
extravagance. Above all, France was actively jealous and other govern- 
ments at times not helpful. The British failure to carry out the promise 
of withdrawal, however justifiable it may have been from the standpoint 
of Eg 3 rptian interests, gave fair ground for complaint. The French had 
a large stake in the country and were naturally suspicious that it would 
suffer under alien treatment. British statesmen also were scarcely 
candid in their utterances. They reiterated the intention to withdraw, 
but never indicated a likely date for the process, being convinced in 
their own minds that it would take place, if at all, at a very distant 
time. The question, more than any other, kept Great Britain and 
France at odds, and it remained unsolved until after the period covered 
by this chapter. 

In spite of this handicap, the regeneration of Egypt became an ac- 
complished fact, not by means of any spectacular programme of radical 
change, but by steady improvement of detail and force of personal 
example on the part of British officers. Lord Cromer, after retiring 
in 1907, wrote an account of his stewardship, and his own words 
best summarize its results : A new spirit has been instilled into the 
population of Egypt. Even the peasant has learnt to scan his rights. 
Even the Pasha has learnt that others besides himself have rights which 
must be respected. The courbash may hang on the walls of the Moudi- 
rieh, but the Moudk no longer dares to employ it on the backs of the 
fellaheen. For all practical purposes, it may be said that the hateful 
corvSe system has disappeared. Slavery has virtually ceased to exist. 
The halcyon days of the adventurer and the usurer are past. Fiscal 
burthens have been neatly relieved. Everywhere law reigns supreme. 
Justice is no longer bought and sold. The soldier has acquired some 
pride in the uniform wmch he wears. He has fought as he never 
fought before. The sick man can be nursed in a well-managed hospital. 
The lunatic is no longer treated like a wild beast. The punishment 
awarded to the worst criminal is no longer barbarous. Lastly the school- 
master is abroad with results which are as yet uncertain, but which 
cannot fail to be important.” 

It was the rewam of the men who accomplished this work to be 
reviled by those who had received these benefits at their hands, and 
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who quickly forgot the misery from which they had been rescued. But 
that, it is beginning to be seen, is an almost certain incident of the 
upward progress of a backward people, whose callowness bears a close 
analogy to the adolescence of an individual. 

For some years after the evacuation of 1886 the Sudan remained out- 
side the British sphere of operations, with the exception that a garrison 
was kept to hold the port of Suakin on the Bed Sea coast. Gladstone, 
indeed, had rather perversely taken the view that the Mahdi and his 
warriors were “ a people rightly struggling to be free,** whom it would 
be wrong to subdue. Gordon had known better, and gradually the 
truth filtered through to an England increasingly ready to assume its 
imperial duties. For in fact Mahdism was a gross tyranny. Wars 
and massacres, extortionate taxation and neglect of amculture, and 
the resulting famines and pestilences reduced the Sudan population 
by some 75 per cent, in fifteen years,^ and this by comparison with the 
previous Eg 3 ^tian regime which had itself been a dis^ace to civilization. 
But in 1885 Egj^tian finances were only at the beginning of convales- 
cence, and the army was in process of training by British officers. 
Until these matters were more advanced a reconquest of the Sudan 
was hardly to be thought of. 

The Mahdi died soon after his victory at Khartum and was succeeded 
by the Khalifa. He, in 1889, attempted an invasion of Egypt, but was 
beaten back by the regenerated army. Still the defence was passive, 
but seven years later the situation had changed. Uganda had become 
a British dependency, and Egjrpt was ripe for further economic develop- 
ment, for which the full control of the Nile waters was essential. More- 
over, there were signs that the opportunity might pass if not seized, 
for France was making great strides from the westward, and there were 
ambitions for a French belt to stretch right across the Nile to the Red 
Sea. Egypt could by this time afford some outlay, and the sentiment 
of the British people had so far changed that there was eagerness rather 
than reluctance for imperial troops to be employed by the side of 
Eg 3 rptians in the campaign. Lord Salisbury accordingly decided upon 
reconq^uest. Sir Herbert Kitchener, the commander-in-chief of the 
Egyptian army, carried out the task in 1896-8. On September 2 in the 
latter year he broke the ELhalifa’s army at the decisive battle of Omdur- 
man and re-entered Khartum. The Khalifa escaped southwards, *to 
be brought to action and killed a year later. Early in 1899 the status 
of the Sudan was determined. It was declared to be a joint possession 
of Great Britain and Egypt, under a governor-general to be appointed 
by the ELhedive on the recommendation of me British government. 
iSrade was to be free to all nationalities, but no foreign consuls were 
to reside without British peAnission, neither were the extra-territorial 
rights of Europeans in Egypt to be extended to the Sudan. British 
military officers, followed by a more permanent service of British 
civilians, at once began the work of restoring order and prosperity; 

^ Lord Cromer, Modern Bgifpt, London, 1908, U. 54S. 
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There was much to be done, for if ever barbarism had justified an 
aggressive war by civilization, it was here. But the work was well 
and quickly done, and before long it could be said that the Sudan 
had taken its place in the succession of well-ordered territories 
stretching from the Nile mouth to the Indian Ocean at Zanzibar. 

From the international standpoint Kitchener’s success had come none 
too soon. Some two months before his entry into Khartum there arrived 
at Fashoda, higher up the Nile, a French expedition commanded by 
Major Marchand, who had crossed the continent from French West 
Africa with express instructions to stake a claim for his country on the 
Upper Nile. There was no doubt that the Nile valley was a geographical 
unity, and that its upper course formed the hinterland of Egypt ; and 
by the principles agreed on by the nations at Berlin in 1886 the occu- 
pation of the coast gave title to the sphere of influence behind it. France, 
therefore, in the person of Major Marchand, was a trespasser upon 
Egyptian, if not British, rights. “ No longer able, owing to her want 
of decision and foresight (in 1882), to enter the Nile region by the front 
door, France tried to enter from the rear ; and she did this as part of 
a deliberate design of obtaining control of the Nile, the very source 
of Egypt’s life.” ^ It was a repetition of her seizure of the Upper 
Niger after the British chartered company had occupied its delta ; 
but here the matter was more serious, for the Nile, as the above 
quotation implies, was no ordinary river in its relation to the people 
of Egypt and their livelihood. It was, and is, not a practicable 
arrangement for two mutually independent powers to share the 
Nile. 

Marchand had been sent to occupy an untenable position. He had 
taken three years and marched three thousand miles to reach it, facts 
which sufficiently disproved any claim that it could constitute a hinter- 
land of French West Africa.* Kitchener hastened southward from 
Khartum and explained the British position, with no discourtesy and 
no appeal to force. He merely hoisted the British and Egyptian flags 
side by side with Marchand’s tricolour and left Paris and London to 
argue it out. There was an Anglo-French crisis, with some irre- 

r nsible talk of war, but the right was so patently all with one side 
t no cool-headed Frenchman could desire to fight on the question. 
After long negotiations Marchand’s party withdrew, and the British 
authorities blotted the unhappy word Fashoda from the map. The 
place is now Kodok. The incident may be regarded as the end of the 
scramble for Africa. It was also the culmination of Anglo-French 
bitterness and misunderstanding, which thenceforward s^adily de« 
clined until in 1904 it became a thing of the past. 


1 Crnib, Hiit. of Br, For. P<A%cy, iH. 250. 

* When the Fienoh exjplorer left Fashoda ht travelled down the Nile and reached 
the Mediterranean in a few days. 
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(iii) The South African War 

Egypt and the reoonquest of the Sudan were not the affair of the 
Colonial Office, although Chamberlain’s methods of treating ‘^the 
undeveloped estate ” were very thoroughly applied to the Sudan when 
peace was restored in it. The South African question, on the other 
hand, which rapidly grew critical from 1895, fell primarily within the 
province of the new Colonial Secretary. Rhodes and Chamberlain, 
as has been indicated, were imperialists of different schools. Rhodes 
was for a South African expansion based upon the initiative of the 
colonial white population, with a minimum of metropolitan control. 
Chamberlain desired a more centralized policy and a tightening of the 
bonds of Empire. A dispute of 1895 drew them together for a season. 
In August President Kruger, urged by his foreign advisers, closed the 
drifts or crossings of the River Vaal to the transit of goods from the 
southwards, his object being to divert overseas traffic to the newly 
completed railway from Pretoria to Delagoa Bay in Portuguese territory. 
The action was a breach of the London Convention of 1884, and Cham- 
berlain was firm for its reversal, supported by the opinion of the Cape 
Colony, which stood to suffer in its trade. Kruger yielded to a threat 
of war and reopened the drifts. By so doing he averted a struggle 
in which he would have had Rhodes and Chamberlain and most of South 
Africa against him.^ 

The passing of the crisis removed a promising chance for the federa- 
tion of South Africa by force. Rhodes had set his heart on federation, 
economic if not immediately political, and he knew that he had not 
many years to live. Herein lay the tragedy, for in the course of nature 
Kruger also could not survive much longer, and with Kruger gone the 
way would have been clear for new constructive policies on both sides. 
But Rhodes could not afford to wait, and therefore made the blunder of 
his life by forcing the situation before it was ripe. 

By the close of 1895 the Uitlanders on the Rand were growing restive, 
having failed in all efforts to secure reforms by peaceful agitation. 
The mining magnates were also alarmed by Kruger’s measures and dis- 
posed to support their employees. The reformers therefore hatched 
a revolutionary conspiracy, holding that the political rottenness of the 
country justified them ; and to this conspiracy Cecil Rhodes, Prime 
Minister of the Cape, virtual ruler of the British South Africa Company, 
and himself a mineowner, became a party. The plan was for the 
Uitlanders to rise in revolt and hold Johannesburg in anticipation of 
British mediation. At the same time an irregular force imder Dr. 
Jameson, the administrator of Rhodesia, was to ride over the frontier 
to co-operate. At the last moment a difference of opinion arose about 
the flag to be hoisted. The outside members of the plot desired to act 
under British colours ; those at Johannesburg preferred to maintaiu 
^ Walker, 8<nUh Africa^ 452-3. 
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the independence of the Transvaal as a reformed republic in which 
they should enjoy the rights of citizenship. Whilst the matter 
was being debated and enthusiasm at Johannesburg was cooling, 
Jameson precipitated events by crossing the frontier on his own 
responsibility. He rode to within a few miles of Johannesburg and 
was surrounded and captured by a Boer commando at Doomkop 
(January 2, 1896). 

An internal revolution by the oppressed inhabitants of the Transvaal 
might have been justifiable. An invasion in time of peace led and organ- 
ized by responsible British officials was not. Apart from morality, the 
Raid was a blunder. Even if successful it would have placed the 
reformers hopelessly in the wrong, and it is difficult to see how the 
British government could have borne up against its handicap in assist- 
ing their cause. As it was, it played right into the hands of the re- 
actionary party, and aroused world-wide sympathy for them and 
denunciation of Great Britain. Chamberlain was wrongly accused 
of complicity. Rhodes was manifestly guilty, and the Bond party at 
the Cape, formerly his supporters, repudiated his action and drove him 
from office. The Orange Free State, with no grievance of its own 
against Great Britain, was moved by indignation to a whole-hearted 
support of the Transvaal. The three divisions of Dutch South Africa 
were thus united as they had never been before. Kruger played his 
cards well. He was shaken for a moment by the imminence of the danger 
and mcertainty as to what might lie behind it. But he disarmed the 
Johannesburgers by fair words, although he afterwards tried and 
imprisoned their leaders. He would have been within his rights in put- 
ting to death the prisoners of Doomkop, but he handed them over 
for trial to the British government, and they ultimately received very 
lenient sentences. 

From this moment the Boers rapidly armed for war, whilst the British 
government, as the only hope of peace, pressed reform upon them, 
and three years of sterile negotiation ensued. In 1898-9 the grievances 
of the Uitlanders became aggravated and passions inflamed, particu- 
larly by the unpunished murder of one of their number by a Boer 
policeman. Sir Alfred Milner was now High Commissioner at the Cape, 
and he tried hard to secure the grant of the Transvaal franchise to 
immigrants after five years’ residence. During his absence in England 
Sir William Butler acted in his place and damaged the consistency 
of the British position by asserting that the grievances were not genuine 
and were being exploited for ulterior motives. Milner warned Chamber- 
lain in the spring of 1899 that the position was becoming intolerable, 
and they agreed that a British hegemony of South Africa was the only 
way out ; although Chamberlain at least still clung to the ho^ that 
it might peaceably be won by waiting.^ In May Milner met JKjuger 
at Bloemfontein, but came to no a^eement. The President was then 
willing to oSer a seven years’ franc oise with conditions which made it 
» Walker, pp 475, 48X.2. 
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difficiilt of attainment. Throughout the summer the haggling oon« 
tinned, either side believing that the other would yield in the end without 
resorting to force. Towards the end of August Kruger offered sub- 
stantial concessions to the Uitlanders on condition that the British 
would refrain from future interference, drop the claim to suzerainty, 
and submit disputes to arbitration. The wording of the concessions 
was tricky, that of the conditions plain ; and the British authorities 
felt unable to agree to a settlement whilst pledging themselves to 
assert no views on its interpretation. The offer, in fact, was hardly 
genuine ; it was more in the nature of a last diplomatic stroke to put 
the enemy in the wrong in the coming war ; and it was at once with- 
drawn in default of literal acceptation. War soon followed. In Septem- 
ber there was an exodus of refugees from the Transvaal. At the same 
time British troops were crossing the sea to South Africa. They formed 
the subject of an ultimatum from President Kruger on October 9, 
and a declaration of war two days later. The Orange Free State, under 
the leadership of President Steyn, threw in its lot with the South 
African Republic. 

The events of the war are fresher in living memory than the troubles 
which gave rise to it, and may be read at length in many volumes 
expressly devoted to the subject. Here it is only possible to give the 
briefest outline. The struggle divides itself into three well-defined 
phases. In the first (October 1899 to February 1900) the Boers took the 
offensive, invaded Natal, and shut up the British forces there in Lady- 
smith, at the same time besieging Mafeking and Kimberley just outside 
their western borders, and crossing the frontier between the Free 
State and Cape Colony. Sir Redvers Buffer in Natal attempted to 
relieve Ladysmith and was beaten at Colenso (December), Spion Kop 
(January), and Vaal Krantz (February). Lord Methuen led a force 
to relieve Kimberley, defeated the Boers at Belmont, Graspan and Mod- 
der River (November), and was himself defeated and held up at Magers- 
fontein (December). In Cape Colony General Gatacre attacked the 
Boers at Stormberg and was decisively repulsed. The general failure 
caused the appointment of Lord Roberts as commander-in-chief, with 
Lord Kitchener as his principal assistant. With Lord Roberts’ move- 
ments the second period opens (February 1900 to September 1900). 
Sir John French with a cavalry force rode round the Boers at Magers- 
fontein and relieved Kimberley (February 16). Then a combined move- 
ment resulted in General Cronje being entrapped and captured at 
Paardeburg (February 27), with 4000 Boers. Two days later Buffer 
relieved Ladysmith after hard Sighting. In the xniddle of March Lord 
Roberts entered Bloemfontein and a pause in the operations ensued. 
On May 17 Mafeking was relieved by a force from Rhodesia aided 
by another from the south. At the end of May, the Free State having 
in the meantime been annexed, Lord Roberts entered the Transvi^ 
taking Johannesburg on May 31 and Pretoria on June 5. The British 
army from Natal also moved forward, and with the surrend^ of General 
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Prinsloo and 4000 men in July organized resistance seemed to be at an 
end. The annexation of the Transvaal was proclaimed on September 1st. 
The third and longest period of the war now commenced (September 
1900 to Mslj 1902). It consisted of the pursuit of various Boer com- 
mandos which were more mobile than their opponents, and ranged over 
a wide area, sometimes invading the Cape Colony. The task was tedious, 
but Lord Kitchener finally wore down resistance. In the spring of 1902 
he held conferences with the Boer generals, Botha, De Wet, Delarey, 
Hertzog and Smuts, Kruger having retired to Europe in 1900. On 
May 31 peace was formally concluded with the aclmowledgment of 
British sovereignty over the former South Airican Republic and Orange 
Free State. Before that date both Rhodes and Kruger were dead. 

The question of sovereignty being settled, the other terms of peace 
were generous to the losing side, as was fitting at the conclusion of the 
most humanely waged war in modern history. Representative institu- 
tions were to be set up in the two provinces — described as the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony — as soon as possible, to be followed 
in due course by responsible government; the British government 
was to make a free grant of £3,000,000 for the resettlement of the Boers 
upon their farms, supplemented by loans for the same purpose upon 
very easy terms ; the Dutch language was to be safeguarded ; and the 
large questions of native policy were to be reserved until the establish- 
ment of self-government. The peace, in fact, was the minimum expres- 
sion of the object for which the BritiA had fought, equality of the two 
white races in South Africa. Continued independence of the republics 
would have meant the triumph of the opposite principle, the ascendancy 
of one race. That had been Kruger’s position before the war, and for 
that the Free State had joined him, making an otherwise causeless 
attack upon a nation against which it had no direct ground of quarrel. 

Broadly viewed, the war had been the outcome of a hundred years 
of South African history, and not merely of the disputes of the few years 
that preceded it. More than this, it had on one side been inspired by 
the ideals of nationhood which fiourished in the dominions of the 
Empire during the latter part of the nineteenth century. Colonial 
opinion was generally critical of British policies, but the judgments 
of Canada, Australia and New Zealand agreed that the cause of unity 
in South Africa was justifiable, and that true liberty was not endangered 
when Great Britain appealed to arms. Hence it followed that the 
Empire acted in unison, and for the first time men of all its units came 
forward to sacrifice themselves in a common effort. The South African 
War, it has been said, stands out as the first war in the New British 
Empire in which the overseas peoples collaborated with the Mother 
Country on an appreciable scale.” ^ That the scale was appreciable 
may be seen from tne figures quoted by the same authority, from which 
it appears that Canada, Australia and New Zealand contributed between 
them 31,000 men and South Africa itself 52,000. The effort streugth- 

^ Sir 0. P. Lucas, The Smpire ai War, L 134. 
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ened not only the sense of dominion nationhood but also the idea of 
imperial co-operation, which was to develop so rapidly in the twentieth 
century. 


(iv) The Two Dominions 

As the record of British expansion reaches the years within living 
memory it becomes increasingly necessary to distinguish between the 
history of the Empire as a whole and the history of the autonomous 
nations composing it. The former is primarily the subject of this book ; 
the latter is not, except in those transactions which are of common 
imperial interest. This bifurcation of subject-matter becomes apparent 
at different dates in different parts of the Empire. In general it grows 
noticeaole after the attainment of responsible government, and is com- 
plete with the consolidation of the small self-governing colonies into 
the large dominions, definitely nation-states with a life of their own. 
Canada is the pioneer in the development, for Canada became a nation 
in 1867. Since that date its history has been full of important move- 
ment, happy, and of absorbing interest to Canadians. But its very 
magnitude would upset the balance of the general survey, and it is 
therefore necessary for the present purpose to limit its treatment 
to an inclusion of the outstanding features, and chiefly of those that 
have a bearing external to the Dominion itself. 

The mechanical extension of the Dominion after 1867 — ^the acquisi- 
tion of the Hudson Bay Company’s territories, the admission of new 
provinces, and the creation of the trunk railway system — ^has been 
described in a previous chapter.^ These were the more material signs 
of national growth. Parallel with them ran the question of relations 
with the United States, and the possibility, long insistent to many minds, 
that Canada would one day unite with her southern neighbour. In 
earlier days this possibility had sometimes assumed the guise of a 
military conquest of the smaller population by the greater. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth century it entered a different plane, that of 
economic union followed (inevitably) by a peaceful political incorpor- 
ation. Eesponsible government, which early came to include fiscal 
autonomy, seemed to favour the prospects of this destination for the 
smaller Canada of the St. Lawrence. Dominion status gave rise to a 
national consciousness which in the end repudiated all ideas of union 
with the States. 

From 1864 to 1866 commerce between the two counteies was 
regulated by a Eeciprocity Treaty from which Canada derived great 
benefits and which the Americans declined to renew on its expiration. 
Thereafter the conception arose in Canada, as in most new or re- 
created nations, that the full status of nationhood required the develop- 
ment of all forms of economic enterprise, that it was not enoimh to oe 
a producer of raw materials and an importer of manufactures, but that 

^ See above, pp« 82«4« 
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industry must be fostered to create a self-sufficing community. Hence 
appeared the policy of protection by a tariff, in succession to the previ- 
ous system of moderate duties for the raising of revenue. Sir John 
Macdonald, the leader of the Conservatives, declared for protection 
in 1878 as part of a ‘‘ National Policy,’’ and won a sweeping victory 
at the ensuing general election. The National Policy, as its name im- 
plies, was more than fiscal in its scope. It contemplated protection as 
one among many branches of nation-building, and its supporters 
included those who were enthusiastic for the imperial connection, 
and those who hoped to see Canada a formally independent country 
— and it undoubtedly helped to demonstrate to those two groups that 
nothing but the word “ formally ” stood between them. The protective 
tariff adopted, whilst not ostensibly granting preference to imports 
from Great Britain, did tend to penalize most highly those classes of goods 
that came from other sources and competed with Canadian industries.^ 
The early eighties were a time of acute business depression in Canada 
as in the mother country, and many began to fear that the National 
Policy could not be maintained, that Canada was not strong enough 
to stand apart from the United States. It was, as can now be seen, 
a period when world-economy was enteriug a new phase, and the 
initial processes were painful. Accordingly, a new movement began 
in Canada for economic union with the States, and patriots tried to 
still their consciences by arguiug that it would favour rather than 
imperil their political independence by removing all causes of dispute. 
Again, however, the instinct of the people rejected the proposal, which 
cut across parties and found support among Liberals and Conservatives 
alike. Distress was a powerful influence, but nationalism was more 
powerful. In 1891 the veteran Macdonald, the chief architect of federa- 
tion, declared his conviction that economic submission meant political 
annexation and was treason : “ My course is clear. A British subject 
I.was born, a British subject I will die. ... I appeal for the unity of 
the Empire, and the preservation of political and commercial freedom.”* 
His challenge was answered, but his opponents lost ground, and the 
Americanizing movement died out in the following years. The way 
was being prepared for the more positive conception of the Empire 
which became manifest from 1896. That conception embodied imperial 
preference as a fiscal policy and will be dealt with later in this chajpter. 
After the lapse of two more decades the question of Ganadian-American 
reciprocity came up once again under altered circumstances. By 1911 
the Dominion had grown relatively stronger and the threat to its in- 
dependence had lost weight. It was now the United States which were 
eager for a commercial arrangement, and its terms were more favourable 
to Canada than in the past. The American offer was drafted and fully 
discussed. It became the issue at a general election, and was so 
decisively rejected that it has never since been revived. * * 

* Lucas, HiH, Geography, Canada, pt. ii, (1923 edn.), pp. 3044 

* Qiiuted, ibidL pp. 30940. 
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Meanwhile the centre of gravity moved westwards with the steady 
growth of prairie settlement and the development of entexprise in 
British Columbia and the North West. The discovery of gold at Kllon- 
dyke in the Yukon region in 1894 brought the Alaska boundary question 
into prominence. In 1867 the United States had purchased Alaska 
from Russia and had acq^ed the frontier laid down by the Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1826.^ That treaty was open to diverse interpretation 
on what had hitherto been an unimportant point, whether the bounda^ 
of the coastal strip on the Pacific ran round the heads of the estuaries 
(the American claim), or cut across them (the Canadian claim). The 
goldfields were in Canadian territory, but access to them was through 
these estuaries, and if the American claim prevailed that access wotud 
be through American soil. A belt of about fifty miles width separated 
the frontier lines claimed by the disputants, and the decision carried 
with it the effective control of the Klondyke communications.® After 
long negotiations a commission of three American and three British 
representatives met to settle the question in 1903. Two of the British 
members were Canadians, and the third was Lord Alverstone, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. The decision of the majority was to be bind- 
ing. Lord Alverstone sided with the Americans, whose claim thus 
secured a substantial recognition. There was much chagrin in Canada 
and a tendency to believe that imperial statesmen habitually sacrificed 
Canadian interests in such disputes. Happily the settlement left no 
more boundary questions outstanding. 

The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, coupled with the 
granting of free land to those qualified to develop it, led in time to the 
peopling of the prairies, although the process was slow until the end of 
the century. After that date it grew more rapid, and the period from 
1900 to the opening of the Great War is that of the largest British 
emigration to Canada. The number of Americans who crossed the 
border was also considerable, for the American West had already filled 
up, and Canada alone offered land to the pioneer. Industrial ent^rise, 
particularly in mining and railway construction, attracted eastern 
Europeans, although the Mediterranean element which moved so 
freely into the United States found the climate of Canada uncongenial. 
In tne same period Japanese and other Asiatics invaded the Pacific 
coast, and Canada, like Australia, was troubled to find a means of 
restricting the flow without giving undue offence. In the twentieth 
century Canada has been faced, although to a smaller extent, witii the 
same problem as the United States, that of absorbing into her citizenship 
immigrants of diverse origins and tongues. 

The history of Newfoundland has run a separate course from that of 
Canada. The peculiar difficulties arising txom the large migratory 
population engaged in the fishery and the complicated treaty obligations 
of the island to foreign countries hindered constitutional grov^. A 
legislature was not established until 1832. Responsible government 
^ See above, p. 81. * See map in Luoae, ep. p* S87. 
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followed in 1866. The present constitution takes the ordinary form 
of a governor and responsible executive council, a legislative council 
and a house of assembly. 

The troubles of Newfoundland during the past century have arisen, as 
always, from the fishery. By the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, repeated 
at each subsequent pacification up to 1814, the French claimed ^e ex- 
clusive ri^t to fish firom Cape John on the east coast round by the north 
to Cape Ray on the west coast — ^two-fifths of the entire coast-line — 
and further, by the Declaration of Versailles, 1783, Great Britain under- 
took to keep the Treaty Shore free from settlement. This condition 
proved in course of time impossible of maintenance. By 1901 there 
were 17,000 inhabitants on the forbidden coast. About 1885 great 
tension developed between England and France on this question, which 
remained a source of danger until tiie erdente of 1904. That agreement 
recognized that exclusive rights were an anachronism, and France 
in return for concessions elsewhere waived her claims. A parallel 
dispute with the United States, of a highly technical nature, also 
dragged on for many years until resort was made to arbitration in 1910. 

In Australia the leading feature of the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century was the achievement of a federation of the six colonies. 
The project had been long debated but always baulked by sectional 
interests, and there was lacking that pressure of a strong neighbouring 
power which had driven the Canadians to consolidate. The imperial 
government foreshadowed a federation of the several colonial authori- 
ties before the days of responsible institutions. In 1860 it created its 
representative in New South Wales, Sir Charles Fitzroy, governor- 
general of Australia, and reduced the presiding officers of the other 
colonies to the rank of lieutenant-governor. This was to attribute 
to New South Wales the pre-eminence which it claimed as the parent 
colony, and to make Sy^ey the capital of Australia. The scheme 
was premature and tactless, in that it anticipated, instead of awaiting, 
a colonial demand. A storm of indignation and local jealousy assailed 
it, and in a few years it was dropped, to be heard of no more. It never 
was put into effective force. For thirty years the idea of federation 
slept, discussed occasionally at academic conferences, but not appealing 
to the mind of the ordinary citizen. During that time each self-govern- 
ing colony developed on its own lines, erected tariff barriers against its 
neighbours, and built its railways as an isolated system without even 
troubling about uniformity of gauge. Melbourne and Sydney knew 
e^h other not as friends but as rivals ; the Western Australians might 
without any difference of outlook have been the inhabitants of another 
continent. 

In the seventies and early eighties the pressure from without bqgan 
to manifest itself in the shape of French designs on the New Hebrides 
and German intrusion in New Guinea and elsewhere in the Pacific. 
In spite of the heat engendered by these movements there was no 
general realization of the advantage which the dominion status would 
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confer. Nevertheless, a few far-seeing men did revive the idea of federa- 
tion, and that under more hopeful auspices than in the past ; for the 
new proposals were at least of colonial origin. In 1883, whilst public 
interest was yet languid, the several legislatures went so far as to 
delegate members to a federal council. Its contemplated powers were 
very limited, comprising such subordinate matters as fisheries and legal 
procedure, and excluding such vital questions as tariffs and national 
defence. It had no authority to enforce its recommendations, and 
even membership was not compulsory — ^New South Wales always 
declined to join. This body existed in an unregarded state for several 
years. 

Defence became an urgent question in the late eighties, when the 
great powers began to scramble for territoiy in all parts of the world. 
In 1888 a joint delegation in London agreed to contribute towards the 
“expenses of an imperial naval force in Australian waters. Next year 
a British general was employed to investigate military conditions, 
and his report, emphasizing the possibilities of invasion and the need 
for common measures, caused something approaching a scare. 

The attitude of New South Wales had hitherto been the principal 
bar to federation. She could not forget her seniority to the other 
colonies. She considered also that her prosperity depended upon free 
trade, whilst all her neighbours were becoming increasingly protectionist. 
In 1889, however. Sir Henry Parkes, her veteran premier, unexpectedly 
stood forward as the champion of federation. He realized that future 
events would render it essential, and that every year of continued 
particularism would make it more difficult to accomplish. He was him- 
self a free trader, but his subsequent speeches showed that he placed 
national unity before his fiscal creed. As the result of his avowals a 
conference met at Melbourne in 1890, and a convention at Sydney in 
1891, to draw up a scheme of federal government, and the decisions of 
this latter body formed the substance of the eventual constitution. 
Age and infirmity now caused Sir Henry Parkes to retire from public 
life, a period of commercial depression set in, and the forces of dis- 
union were able to hold up the movement for several years. 

It revived again in 1897-8 when delegates elected by the direct votes 
of the several populations met in conference, first at Adelaide, then at 
Sydney, then at Melbourne. The conference debated the proposals 
of 1891, amended them in some details, and solved by a compromise 
the fiscal and financial difficulties. It then remained to submit the 
decisions to a referendum of the whole people. Queensland and Western 
Australia refrained even from voting. New ^uth Wales returned a 
majority in favour, but not a sufficient one to render acceptance 
binding. Almost at once, however, opinion began to change in the dis- 
sentient states. A conference of premiers met at Melbourne iu Jaiuwwy, 
1899, aJttd.4ecided upon a second referendum. This 
successful The Bill then went before the British Parliament, and 
received tilie royal assent in the summer of 1900— the last great imperial 
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law of Queen Victoria’s reign. On January 1st, 1901, the Common- 
wealth of Australia formally took its place in the family of British nations. 

The Commonwealth Government consists of a Governor-General 
appointed by the Crown, an executive ministry responsible to the 
elected representatives of the people, and two chambers named respec- 
tively the Senate and the House of Representatives. The Senate con- 
sists of six members from each state, not as in Canada nominated from 
above, but elected by the people of the state. The numbers of members 
in the lower house are proportioned to the populations of the several 
states, but their total is roughly twice that of the senators.^ As in 
the British constitution, the ministerial cabinet is dependent upon a 
parliamentary majority, and the Governor-General plays the same 
part as the King at home, choosing his ministers on constitutional 
fines and acting in all public matters in accordance with their advice. 
If the Senate rejects an important measure passed by the lower house, 
the ministry recommends a dissolution. If after a general election 
the houses fail to agree the matter is decided by a joint sitting in which 
the joint majority carries the day. Since the upper house is elective 
and is only half as numerous as the lower this arrangement will generally 
ensure that the real will of the coimtry shall prevail. So far the Aus- 
tralian constitution follows the British model. In its federal aspect 
it resembles that of the United States, and is dissimilar to that of 
Canada. The central government enjoys jurisdiction over certain 
defined questions, all residuary and undefined jurisdiction remaining 
with the six state parliaments. But the list of subjects committed 
to the central authority is a lengthy one, including defence both naval 
and military, commerce, posts and telegraphs, state railways, currency, 
immigration, foreign affairs, and many others. It also raises the whole 
of the revenue, but hands over three-fourths to the state parliaments 
for their own expenditure.^ Customs barriers between states have been 
removed, and those against the outer world have been made uniform. 
The nomenclature of the Federal Act had a republican flavour, traceable 
to the admiration for American methods which prevailed in Australia 
in the last years of the nineteenth century. The preamble expressly 
states, however, that the Commonwealth is under the Crown of the 
United Kingdom. 

New Zealand watched the movement towards federation among 
the Australian colonies, but did not accept the offer of inclusion within 
the Commonwealth. As one of her spokesmen aptly remarked, there 
were as many reasons for following a separate pam as there were miles 
of stormy water between Sydney and Wellington. 

^ In 1901 New South Wales had 26 membeis, Victoria 23, Queensland 9, South 
Australia 7, Western A^istralia 6, and Tasmania 5. The proportion may be a^usted 
in aooordanoe with the growth of population. 

* This was the effect of the original Act, but in 1910 the olause was succeeded by one 
providing that the Commonwealth should pay the states 25 diiUings per head of 
population. 

W.B.B. IX. a 
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It will have been noticed that in the important affairs treated in this 
section there is little evidence of initiative on the part of the Colonial 
Office. This was but natural on account of the recognition long since 
accorded to Canadian and Australian autonomy. Mr. Chamberlain 
was, however, maturing for the Empire at large a policy in which the 
dominions would bear a prominent part. His proposals are best 
approached through a consideration of the history of the Imperial 
Conference, an institution which has not hitherto received mention. 


(v) The Colonial Conference and the Chamberlain Programme 

The germ of the institution called the Colonial Conference and (fj^om 
1907) nie Imperial Conference is to be found in a proposal of 1869. 
At that date New Zealand was indignant at the Gladstone ministry’s 
withdrawal of the regular troops whilst the Maori question was still 
unsettled, and the advocates of the colonial cause in England were 
stirring up public discussion of the alleged unsympathetic handling 
of imperial problems. In these circumstances some members of the 
Royal Colonial Society addressed a circular letter to the Colonial Office 
and the governments of the principal colonies, advocating a conference 
of colonial representatives in London. The suggestion was badly 
received both at home and overseas, and the matter was allowed to 
pass into obscurity.^ Perhaps that was for the best, for in the existing 
state of irritation a meeting would have produced more dissension 
than constructive effort. 

Seventeen years later the circumstances had changed, and the new 
imperialism was being much more effectively voiced ^an by the hand- 
ful of enthusiasts of 1869. The year 1887 was to be one of imperial 
festival m celebration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee ; and in the previous 
autumn'tEe Uolonial Secretary of the Salisbury ministry sent out an 
invitation to the (Averse units of the Empire to attend a Colonial 
I Conference concurrently with the London ceremonies. “ There is,^’ 
he declared, “ on all sides a growing desire to draw closer in every 
practicable way the bonds which unite the various portions of the 
Empire.” * The omens were indeed auspicious. The partition of Afidca 
was in every mind, the Royal Niger Company had just received its 
charter, the British East Africa Company was in process of formation, 
the Pa<^c, after years of Australian heart-burning, was becoming an 
important interest with the home government. South Africa was ex- 
panding rapidly, and colonial troops (from New South Wales) had 
served in the Sudan jgiyaipeign of 1^. The invitation was accepted, 
and the Jubilee year saw tke inauguration of a body destined to develop 
into an important constitutional organ of the Empire. It began and 
grew in the British tradition, with no statutory enactment, with no 

^Sir C. P. X^aoas, Tim Mmpke <a War, I 137-9 
•Jind. 139. 
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cut-and-dried programme, and with a very imperfectly defined notion 
in the minds of its organizers about the part it was ultimately to play. 
It was not a mechanism for the achievement of a set policy, such as/ 
Colbert might have devised, but an informal meeting of friends for the| 
discussion of common topics. It flourished because there was a place 
for it amid the jumble of British institutions. 

The Conference of 1887 was o^ned by Lord Salisbury and included 
the Colonial Secretary, other British ministers, the agents-general 
and some leading statesmen of the autonomous colonies, and also 
representatives from less advanced imits of the Empire. There was 
no definition of the status which entitled a member to attend. The 
agenda were equally tentative. Imperial federation was being much 
canvassed at home, but no one had evolved a practicable scheme and 
the colonies were not eager for it ; it was therrfore omitted from dis- 
cussion. The subjects that were dealt with were chiefly those concern- 
ing imperial defence. It was agreed to work for an extension of the 
series of coaling stations upon which the navy relied for its mobility. 
The home government undertook to maintain a strong squadron of 
cruisers and ^nboats in the Western Pacific, and the Australasian 
colonies promised an annual cash pa 3 mient towards their support. 
The War Office acceded to a request to send a general to Australia to 
advise on military measures. A Dutch representative from Cape 
Colony, Mr. Hofmeyr, proposed a uniform tax upon imports through- 
out the Empire to provide an imperial fund for defensive pturposes. 
This last idea fell to the ground, but the other suggestions were carried 
into effect by means, where necessary, of legislation in the various 
colonial parliaments whose spokesmen had attended the Conference. 
The meeting had been a great success, chiefly because it had not 
attempted to do too much. 

The next Conference was called by colonial initiative and met at 
Ottawa in 1894. It discussed the construction of a cable from Van- 
couver to Australia and the inauguration of an “ all-red route for 
mails and passengers from England to Australia across Canada — an 
interesting foreshadowing of what may one day be a fact, Canada 
as the economic and strategic centre of the Empire. Further than 
this, the Ottawa Conference declared itself plainly in favour of preferen- 
tial trade within the Empire, and recommended that, pending the time 
when the mother country should see her way to creati^ a preferential 
tariff, the various colonies should establish preference amongst riiem- 
selves. No resentment was expressed against the existing &ee trade 
policy of Great Britain. More mm one speaker pointed out the differ- 
ence in situation between a dense industrial population that could not 
feed itself and a food-producmg community with infant industries to 
foster ; and it was a common avowal of colonial protectionists that if 
they lived in England they would be free traders.^ 

^h was the state of overseas opinion when Jos^h Ohamherlain 
Short Mid. cfEr. C0bmud PoUeyt 453*4. 
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came to the Colonial Office and mepared to make the aspirations of the 
colonies his own. The Diamond Jubilee of 1897 gave him the oppor- 
tunity of calling a third Conference, which, like all subsequent ones, 
met in London. The constitution of the meeting now grew more 
•definite. It was limited to the eleven self-governing colonies, all of 
whom were represented by their prime ministers. This was, of course, 
to give the unfederated Australians six voices against the one of the 
much more populous Dominion of Canada. But since the Conference 
was for discussion and not legislation, and there was no question of any 
member being bound by a majority decision, there was no hardship 
in the disproportion. The agenda combined the imperial defence and 
the imperial preference which had been prominent in 1887 and 1894 
respectively. In the former matter the naval agreement with Australia, 
which had been made in the first place for ten years, was continued ; 
and the Cape Colony and Natal each agreed to begin naval contribu- 
tions. The War Office promised to further various forms of military 
co-operation. Chamberlain, for the home government, undertook to 
terminate existing treaties with Germany and Belgium, which had the 
effect of debarring the dominions from giving preference to the mother 
country. All these, except certain military suggestions, were subse- 
quently carried into effect by the governments and parliaments con- 
cerned, and imperial preference began in a one-sided fashion with 
colonial tariffs discriminating in favour of British over foreign goods. 
The mother country, having no protective duties, was unable to re- 
ciprocate. Imperial federation was mentioned in academic fashion 
in 1897, but there was no disposition to come to grips with the problem. 
The most important work of the Conference was undoubtedly that of 
having made preference a living issue. 

Chamberlain’s constructive pqlicy proceeded for some years on the 
lines of developing the dependent Empire and was not able to make 
much progress with the dominions. After the South African War a 
fourth Colonial Conference met in 1902. Its personnel was diminished 
in numbers, for the six Australian colonies had now become the Common- 
wealth and spoke with one voice. In naval affairs all but one of the 
autonomous units agreed to continue their financial support of the 
imperial fleet. The exception was Canada, which, perhaps owing to 
the French vote of Quebec, showed much sensitiveness about national 
status and the maintenance of complete self-government. Canada, 
therefore, declined to support the common navy and proposed to create 
a particular fleet of her own. Canada and Australia al^ disapproved 
of a New Zealand proposal for an imperial military reserve to be avail- 
able for general service.^ Meanwmle the question of inter-imperial 
trade had grown more defined. The Conference recognized that free 
teade within the Empire was impossible. Separate nationalisms forbade 
it, for the national policies demanded protection even against Empire 
goods. The alternative was therefore continued preference — protection, 

^ LttOM, oU> pp. 14e-S5« 
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that is, against fellow-members of the Empire, and rather higher pro* 
tection against foreigners. The Conference passed resolutions in favour 
of this poKcy and urged upon the United Kingdom the expediency of 
reciprocating by granting the colonies ‘‘ exemption from or reduction 
of duties now or hereafter imposed.” ^ Existing British duties, as has 
been mentioned, afforded negligible scope for discrimination, and the 
significance of the resolution lay in the word “ hereafter,” which was not 
lost on Mr. Chamberlain; and Canada thrust the point home by 
expressing separately her hope that the mother country would shortly 
adopt a preferential tariff and by reserving her right to revise her own 
policy if such a result did not ensue. In the discussions as a whole 
the beginning of a new doctrine of imperial cohesion is to be noted, 
the doctrine of alliance between equals in supersession of the mother- 
and-daughters relationship which had satisfied the sentiment of the 
late nineteenth century. Canada took the lead in this assertion of 
equality. Her population had now risen to one-eighth that of the 
British Isles ; but a well-founded national consciousness depends on 
other things than numbers. 

In 1903 Chamberlain made a visit to South Africa, in the course of 
which he spoke not only upon local matters but on the subject of 
closer imperial union. Defence took a more prominent place than trade 
in his speeches ; in fact he was at pains to make it clear that the Empire 
could not be preserved by a policy conceived “ in a huckstering spirit.” 
This was the sentiment of Adam Smith, who had seen such a policy 
end in disaster before his eyes. It woiild seem, however, that with 
Chamberlain it happened as with many another man, that the very act 
of proclaiming a belief crystallized the latent doubts of it that were 
lurking in his mind. On lus return he resigned oflBlce and entered upon 
a campaign to persuade his coimtrymen to adopt wholeheartedly a 
policy of imperial preference. Granted that the Empire was in danger 
as tmngs stood, it was the only course open. Imperial federation was 
hopeless, and the tendency was against making defence the medium 
of closer union ; only preferential trade could promise that tangible 
witness of solidarity without which some minds could not maintain 
their faith. 

Preference by the mother country involved the creation of protec- 
tive duties against foreign products. This in itself was to belie a creed 
held by the majority of Englishmen. But it meant more than this, 
for the imports from the colonies were almost all of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. The poIiOT required, therefore, the taxation of those 
articles when emanating crom foreign sources. To tax raw materials 
was a thing which even eighteenth-century statesmen such as Walpole 
had recoiled from doii^, and now with all England living by its factory 
exports it was impossible. Food remained, and the Chamberlain re- 
ference narrowed down to a tax upon foreign-grown foodstuffs, ^e 
objections were weighty. Not only would the cost of living to the 

^Egerton, CuL Pdicffp p* 516. 
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wage-earner be raised, but, as the free-traders of the forties had shown, 
food was itself a raw material of manufacture, for wages would rise 
to compensate in part for the higher cost of living. The question was 
never thrashed out in this simple form. It was clouded almost from the 
outset by the renascence of a quite diderent proposal, that of protection 
for British agriculture and industries ; and the two subjects of imperial 
preference and general protection for home enterprise have ever since 
been inextricably mixed on political platforms and in the public 
mind. That they were really distinct may be seen ; for tarids on manu- 
factures had little bearing on imperial trade, and a tarid on foodstuds 
would need to be unbearably high if it would protect the British farmn 
against all comers and yet allow a margin for giving his colonial com- 
petitors some advantage over foreigners. 

This was Joseph Chamberlain’s last and least fortunate contribution 
to imperial statesmanship. The country never had the chance to pro- 
nounce an unhampered verdict upon it. The general election of 1906 
turned upon many questions, and imperial preference was trampled 
down in company with other policies with which it had no con- 
nection. The same was true of the two further general elections held 
before the outbreak of the Great War. 



CHAPTER V 


FROM THE ENTENTE CORDIALS TO THE GREAT WAR 

(i) The Ententes with France and Russia 

The years which immediately followed the conclusion of the South 
African War witnessed the grouping of Great Britain and her neigh- 
bours — ^including the United States — ^in the mutual relationships which 
determined their action in the Great War of 1914. That struggle, 
although on the part of the British Empire a war of defence, must 
certainly be included in a history of British expansion ; and the trans- 
actions that led to the grouping of the powers were largely imperial in 
their aspect. 

A colonial question had caused great tension between England and 
the United States in the first year of the Salisbury administration of 
1895. When the Dutch settlements in Western Guiana became a British 
possession in the Napoleonic War, their new owners inherited all the 
former Dutch claims to the adjacent territory. Similarly, when a 
decade or two later Venezuela emerged as an independent republic 
bx>m the wreck of the old Spanish Empire in America, she inherited 
the ^anish claims. Unfortimately the boundary between Guiana 
and Venezuela had never been determined, and the divergence of view 
was so great that had the Venezuelan claim prevailed the area of 
British Guiana would have been reduced to about two-thirds its present 
extent. The question, alternately rankling and slumbering thro^h 
the nineteenth century, became suddenly critical in 1895. The Unilm 
States took up the cause of Venezuela and invoked the Monroe doctrine, 
and in scarcely veiled language President Cleveland threatened war 
if England should persist in her claim to the disputed territory. His 
Secretary of State, Richard Olney, quite gratuitously threw out an addi- 
tional hint about the future of Canada in a dispatch which said : Dis- 
tance and three thousand miles of intervening ocean make any perma- 
nent political union between a European and an American state un- 
natural and inexpedient ; and he subsequently avowed that he 
ddiberately employed words “ the ec^uivalent of blows.’^^ The language 
was certainly provocative, and nothmg but the consciousness of a mod 
cause eaablM iLord Salisbury to turn l^ie dheek to the amiter. As it 
wait he made a conciliatory answer, and the question was referred to 

^ Mbdricop Oa^ford JSritf. of United ii 403-4* 
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arbitration. In 1899, after an ediaustive analysis of historical evidence 
going back to the sixteenth century, the tribunal substantially con- 
j&rmed the British claim. 

Meanwhile Anglo-American affairs had taken a happier turn. In 
the war which broke out between the United States and Spain in 1898, 
Great Britain showed in marked fashion her belief in the justice of the 
American cause, and Americans reciprocated during our South African 
War by refraining from the denunciation of England that was current 
on the continent of Europe. Immediately after the war, in 1902-3, 
another Venezuelan dispute passed off in better fashion. President 
Castro had committed some high-handed actions against British and 
German subjects on the Venezuelan coast ; Great Britain and Germany 
exacted reparation by means of a blockade ; and the United States 
under President Roosevelt, admitting that Castro was in the wrong, 
helped to clear up the affair by a second arbitration. This was also 
the period of the settlement of the Alaska boundary, the last of the 
territorial disputes between Canada and the States, and thenceforward 
good relations prevailed. 

The Anglo-German co-operation in Venezuela marked a friendship 
which was only temporary. Ever since 1888 German financiers had 
been constructing a railway system through Asia Minor. In 1902-3 
they obtained a concession from the Turkish government to extend 
their line through Syria and Mesopotamia to Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, with collateral rights of river navigation and exploitation of 
minerals. Germany invited the co-operation of Great Britain and 
France, but Mr. Balfour, Salisbury's successor as prime minister, 
claimed absolute equality of the three powers in status and control. 
This the Germans, as the pioneers, were not inclined to grant, and so 
the co-operation scheme fell to the ground.^ The Bagdad Railway 
went forward as a purely German enterprise, viewed with distrust by 
the British by reason of its obvious threat to their position in the 
Persian GuK and the Indian Ocean. Through communication with 
Bagdad was not complete by 1914, although a southward line through 
Syria and Palestine had been opened. Another controversy began in 
1903. It arose from the preferential customs rates granted by Canada 
to British imports from 1897 onwards. Germany had not retaliated 
at that date, but she now proposed to do so. A constitutional point 
was raised by the German contention that the British government 
was responsible to foreigners for the fiscal actions of a British dominion. 
The British reply was that Great Britain had no control over the tariffs 
of an autonomous unit of the Empire. It was an aspect of a very 
large question that has never yet been settled. After a tariff war 
between Germany and Canada, in which the latter country penalized 
German in favour of British West Indian sugar, the matter was allowed 
to drop. In both the Bagdad Railway and the Canadian disagreements 
both sides were justified from their own point of view, it was 
* Cimb, Hist, of Br, Fortign Fdlioy^ iii. 299401. 
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hostility in the public opinion rather than in the governments of the two 
Empires that precluded the tolerance necessary for bridging the gm. 
That public hostility was deepened by the rapid strengthening of the 
German fleet in the subsequent years, by British naval construction 
in reply, and by the nervous coimting of battleships which became a 
feature of numberless articles in the public press of both countries. 

We turn now to the great Anglo-French balancing of accounts that 
was destined to have an incalciilable effect upon the fate of nations. 
The Fashoda affair, bitter as it had been, marked nevertheless the end 
of a bad period in Anglo-French relations. The competition for shares 
of Africa had been the cause of hostility, and with the evacuation of 
Fashoda that competition, so far as it concerned England and France, 
was over. No sooner was this realized than French statesmen began 
to work for friendship with England and found their neighbour ready 
to meet them half-way. It was an obvious course in view of the growing 
strength and doubtful intentions of Germany imder William II. The 
earlier moves in the new policy were unknown to the public on either 
side, and were masked by the odium aroused in France by the South 
African War. After the war the popular view changed with surprising 
speed. King Edward VII. visited Paris in 1903, and President Loubet 
visited London. Both made charming speeches and gained the applause 
of the streets, and their peoples awoke to the belief that there were no 
barriers to that mutual friendship which seemed to be in the best 
mterests of both. In fact there were barriers, but it was at length 
possible to remove them. 

Of the many outstanding questions between the two countries that 
of Egypt, for reasons already explained, was the most serious. Next 
ranked that of Newfoundland, where by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
France had special rights of fishing on the so-called French shore, and 
by the Treaty of Versailles (1783) England had undertaken not to per- 
mit her colonists to reside on that shore. Newfoundland had since 
become seLf-goveming, and her growing population had refused to be 
bound by the restriction. In 1886 the dispute had brought England 
and Prance to the verge of war, and nothing but the good sense of 
their respective naval commanders on the station had averted a conflict. 
The question had then been patched up but not settled. In Madagascar 
there was a British grievance of some years’ standing arising hrorn a 
discriminating tariff against British trade which, it was contended, 
France had no right to impose. In the East both powers were pressing 
on their respective sides of Siam and viewing one another with dis- 
trust. In me Pacific the joint abstention from seizure of the New 
Hebrides was breaking down under pressure of private enterprise. 

The stimulus to a settlement of all these questions whilst the two 
^ples were in a good mood appears to have come from Egypt, where 
Lord Cromer was anxious to complete his financial reforms and was 
precluded by certain French interests from doing so. The negotiations 
were conducted by Lord Iianadowne and M. Delcassfii tiie respective 
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foreign ministers, and issued in the Convention and Declarations signed 
on April 8, 1904. By these instruments France agreed to view with 
goodwill the continued British occupation of Egy^t and not to hamper 
Qie measures which British policy required to take. In return Great 
Britain recognized France as the paramount power in Morocco and 
promised to support French policy there. In either region there was 
to be a maintenance of equal trading facilities for all nations. In 
Newfoundland France renounced her monopoly of the treaty shore, 
but retained her right to fish upon it, and in return she received the 
cession of the Los Islands ofi the African coast, of a small part of Gambia 
and of a considerable area on the middle Niger. England also aban- 
doned her protest against the Madagascar tariff. Siam was divided 
into two spheres of influence with a neutral sphere between them. A 
commission was appointed to deal with the New Hebrides.^ This 
comprehensive bargain closed a period of estrangement of thirty years’ 
duration. 

The settlement was received with general enthusiasm and some 
criticism in both countries. In France the criticism was more marked 
than in England. Delcassd’s opponents declared that in Egypt France 
had renounced a substantial interest whilst in Morocco England had 
had nothing to give up, and that elsewhere their country had the worst 
of the bargain. But the general sense approved. Those who were dis- 
appointed had but to wait ten years for satisfaction on a scale that no 
one then dreamed of. A subsequent Convention of 1906 set up a joint 
administration and police for the New Hebrides, with a mixed tribimal 
of three judges whose president was to be nominated by the King of 
Spain. Another of 1907 recognized the new British protectorate in 
Siamese Malaya and allowed France to annex a strip on the Cambodian 
border. 

Russia, the recognized ally of France, had also a series of questions 
in dispute with England, and the entente of 1904 prepared the way for 
a similar Anglo-Russian settlement. This, however, was delayed by 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, for Great Britain was the ally of 
Japan ahd would have been bound in certain circumstances to go to 
her assistance. When the war was over the British and Russian stetes- 
men entered on the negotiations which produced the Agreements of 
1907. By this bargain Persia was divided, like Siam, into two spheres 
of influence separated by a neutral sphere ; both powers undertook 
to respect the independence of Afghanistan ; and both undertook to 
abstain from any interference in Tibet. The object here sought after 
was the safeguarding of the frontiers of India. It was so far attained 
that British India suflered little further anxiety until the disasters 
of the Great War inaugurated a completely new phase of Anglo- 
Bussian relationships. 

^ Cam6. Miii* cf Sr. for. Policy^ iii 305*18, the authority followed throughout this 
« 0 Otio&; flee also Lucas, Faria^no/ri/nco, 103*4. 
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(ii) GTe(U Britain aiid the Domini(m$ 

The decade which followed the South African War witnessed the 
inauguration of two further dominions of the Empire in addition to the 
existing Dominion of Canada and Commonwealth of Australia. The 
first of the new creations, the Dominion of New Zealand (1907), repre- 
sented a change of title rather than of actual status, for the colony 
had been self-governing for nearly fifty years under a unitary govern- 
ment, and no process of union or federation was required to make it 
a dominion. Newfoundland, with a longer history and smaller popula- 
tion, has clung to the more ancient and equally honourable title of colony, 
and with it enjoys the same constitutional status as the dominions. 
The conversion of South Africa into a dominion involved a definite 
political change of a different nature from those which took place 
m Canada and Australia. For the South African provinces did not 
federate, or transfer some only of their autonomous powers to a central 

G overnment ; on the contrary, they surrendered them all and com- 
ined as a unitary state, the Union of South Africa. First it will be 
necessary to account for ^e existence of autonomy in the four provinces 
since at the conclusion of the war in 1902 only the Cape and Natal 
possessed it, whilst the Transvaal and the Orange Free State ^ were 
crown colonies. 

The political undertakings of the Treaty of Vereeniging came into 
force with little delay. In June, 1902, crown colony institutions were 
set up in the two annexed provinces. They comprised nominated 
executive and legislative councils, and Lord Milner became governor 
of both units. He hoped to achieve a political federation, but the 
confusion of the war had left an enormous work of reconstruction to 
be performed, and the overhaul of institutions had to await more 
setHed times. Economic federation, however, of the type for which 
Rhodes had worked, was immediately desirable. In March, 1903, 
Milner called a conference at Bloemfontein which abolished the inter- 
colonial tariffs and substituted a uniform customs system for the whole 
of British South Africa, including Southern Rhodesia. The Bloem- 
fontein Conference also considered uniformity of native policy, but 
decided that the subject should be left to a politically united Soutii 
Africa for more auHioritative treatment.* Another decision of the con- 
ference, to employ Chinese indentured labour in the gold mines as a 
temporary measure of reconstruction, is hardly an imperial question. 
It is important in the history of South African labour, and very im- 
portant, strangely enough, in the domestic history of Great Britain ; 
for it oontcibuted, more than any other factor, to me overthrow of the 

^ The annexfttioii title of Orange Biver Colony remained in xue until 1909» hut it is 
eonvtoient to speak of the Orange Free State throughout. 

^ Welte, South Africa^ 608-9 
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Conservative party in the general election of 1906.^ But in the imperial 
perspective it is negligible. 

The peace treaty had promised the Boer states responsible govern- 
ment as soon as it should be practicable to introduce it. The tradition 
of the Empire was that the institution should be preceded by a training 
period of merely representative government wherein the legislature 
should be elected by the people and the executive nominated by the 
Crown.^ But representative government had seldom worked well, and 
although in 1905 it was decided to introduce it into the Transvaal and the 
Free State, the step was ultimately omitted in favour of immediate 
responsible government. That institution, therefore, came into force in 
the Transvaal early in 1907 and in the Free State later in the year. The 
first elections gave the Dutch element a majority in each, and at the 
same time the Bond, renamed the South Airican Party, returned to 
power in the Cape Colony. The Boer leaders in the late war, and pre- 
eminently General Botha, now ruled as responsible ministers of the 
Crown, and racial equality under free institutions was obviously capable 
of realization. 

The eidstence of four self-governing provinces in a land in which 
the greatest problems of administration were of universal application 
emphasized the need for some form of co-operative effort ; in a word, 
for a central South African government. The chief problems in question 
were those of the natives, the customs, and the railways. The natives 
outnumbered the whites by five to one and were increasing at a more 
rapid rate. The outbreak of a black revolt in Natal and the subsequent 
threat of a new Zulu war in 1906 showed that some uniform policy 
was essential. The customs question was pregnant with trouble owing 
to the fact that two provinces had no outlet to the sea save through 
the territory of the others or through that of Portugal. The coast 
provinces in the main favoured protection and the Transvaal free trade. 
The same difficulty had arisen between Upper and Lower Canada in 
the early nineteenth century, where also geographical factors had 
placed one province in a position to blackmail the other. Lord Milner 
had induced the South African units to agree to a customs union and 
a uniform tariff, but on attaining responsible government the Transvaal 
threatened to secede from the arrangement. Eailways constituted 
a similarly difficult question. The railway focus of South Africa was 
the Eand, where three systems converged from the Cape, Natal, and 
Delagoa Bay. E^gerhad favoured the last named as against the two 
British lines by means of discriminating rates ; the railways were state- 
owned, and each province drew much of its revenue from tfiin source { 

Indig^tion of the voter was aroused by the assertion that slavery had been 
rdntroduoed into the Bmpire, an assertion which its exploiters subseonently admitted 
to be a termindogioal inexactitude. 

*Tbe exception was Queensland, which had secured full responsible government 
OB becoming a separate colony in 1859. But the Queenslandem had received theli 
politioal training as members of New South Wales. 
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there was thus an ever-present danger of an economic war in default 
of some regulation by a central authority.^ 

The remedy for these troubles was plain, and yet by no means easy 
of accomplis^ent ; for co-operation meant individual sacrifice. Lord 
Selbome’s Review of the Mutual Relations of the British South African 
Colonies, published in 1907, analysed the position clearly and educated 
the public mind in the direction of union. In October, 1908, a conven- 
tion of delegates from the four parliaments met at Durban and 
completed its work at Cape Town in the following year. Its draft of 
a constitution, largely due to the statesmanship of the Transvaal mem- 
bers, then went to the several parliaments for approval. The Transvaal 
accepted it entire, the Cape and the Orange Free State (henceforward 
to resume its ancient name) demanded amendments. The Natal legis- 
lature was hostile to the whole scheme, but a referendum to the people 
showed a majority in favour. The amendments entailed the abandon- 
ment of proportional representation of minorities in the lower house, 
but the principle was retained for the senate. On these terms the four 
provinces accepted the constitution. The Act for the Union of South 
Africa passed ^e imperial parliament before the end of 1909, and came 
into force in 1910. 

The Union is not a federation.^ The Union parliament, not the con- 
stitutional document, is the supreme authority ; and the provincial 
councils enjoy their limited powers at the pleasure of the former and 
not by virtue of the latter. The parliament may amend the constitution 
(by a two-thirds majority) if it should see fit ; the provincial ordinances 
only remain valid whilst not repugnant to acts of the central authority. 
Subject to this limitation the provinces have jurisdiction over purely 
local affairs and also to a partial extent over education and agricifiture. 
A true federal constitution with inalienable provincial rights was recog- 
nized to be unsuitable for South Africa on account of considerations 
previously discussed — the unity of economic issues, the native question, 
and others. At the head of the executive is the Governor-General 
representing the Crown, choosing his executive council or cabinet on 
the same weU-known though unwritten principles as does the sovereign 
at home. The legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Assembly. 
The Senate has thirty-two indirectly elected and eight nominate 
members, four of the latter being chosen for special knowledge of native 
problems. The assembly contained at the outset 121 members, with 
provision for the number to increase with the growth of the population, 
^e elected senators are e^ual in number for each province, and the 
numbers of representatives in the lower house are proportioned to po^- 
lation, with a slight advantage to Natal and the Orange Free State. The 
provincial governments consist of an administrator, an executive com* 
mittee and a provincial council. Provision is made for the future 

* On these qaestioxui see H. E. Brand, The Umon of 8<nUh AfrieOp Oxford, 1909, 
pp. 16-29. 

* Woat tedinioal reasons, see Brand, op. eU. pp. 43 4. 
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admission of new provinces and for the taking over of native 
territories from the Crown. Lord Gladstone hecame the first 
governor-general of the Union in 1910, and General Botha the first 
prime minister. 

The Colonial Conference of 1902 had recommended that its successors 
should be held in future at intervals of not more than four years. In 
1905 Mr. A. Lyttelton, then Colonial Secretary, proposed in a despatch 
to the dominion governments that the next conference should style 
itself the Imperial Council, and further, that a permanent commission 
with advisory powers should sit in London to work upon the problems 
raised at the four-yearly meetings. Australia and the Cape Colony 
approved of his proposal, but Canada objected from a fear that a 
permanent body might in time arrogate to itself executive powers, 
and so encroach upon dominion self-government. On this reply the 
matter dropped. 

The Conference which should have been held in 1906 was postponed 
to 1907 on account of the change of ministry in England. It took 
the title of Imperial Conference and defined more precisely than before 
the persons who should by right of office be members. These were in 
future to be the prime minister and colonial secretary of the United 
Kingdom and the prime ministers of the self-governing dominions. 
Other dominion ministers might attend on the understanding that 
voting should be by countries and not by heads. A newly represented 
unit was the Transvaal, which had just received self-government and 
sent its first prime minister. General Botha, as its spokesman. The 
1907 Conference discussed the question of imperial preference and, 
with one dissentient, reaffiirmed the resolutions in favour of that jwlicy 
which had been passed in 1902. The dissentient was Great Britain, 
whose Liberal ministry held that the country had pronounced against 
the policy in the general election of the previous year. In tie matter 
of defence important principles were adopted and the way prepared for 
more. It was agreed that an Imperial General Staff should be created 
to co-ordinate military effort. On the naval side there was a divergence 
of opinion. New Zealand was in favour of maintaining the principle 
of dominion contributions to a single imperial navy, and was willing to 
increase her own grant. Australia, which had hitherto supported this 
system, now desired to withdraw from it and to spend her money on 
a definitely Australian squadron, manned and a dminis tered by herself. 
Canada still denied any obligation, but was also contemplating a 
sepiurate naval force of her own. On judicial and legal reforms, natural* 
ization, communications and the preparation of trade statistics a good 
deal of useful discussion took place which resulted in subsequent legis- 
lation by the various parliaments. Lord Elgin, the Colonim Secretaiyi 
announ^ a new departure in adnunlstration, the creation of a separate 
Dominions Department of the Colonial Office.^ 

» Kaith’s BupcmMe Oavemment, Hi. pp. 1463-1558 ; Lucas, Brnpin at Wat, i 
Vgeriicm, TweaUeth 136-S ; CoUnM Office lAd (1928), pp^ 
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Immediately after the close of the 1907 Conference the naval situaticm 
grew more serious owing to meat increases in the German fleet. Public 
pinion awoke throughout flie Empire, and in the spring of 1909 New 
Z^land offered the gift of a first-class battleship to the navy m addition 
to her usual contribution. Australia did the like, whilst pressing on 
with her particular arrangements. Canada at last began to take action 
on her long contemplated intention of forming a dominion fleet. In 
consequence of this display of feeling a conference was summoned in 
London later in the year. It was not a general Imperial Conference, 
for it was limited to the question of defence, and its effect was to 
round off and define the policies left incomplete in 1907. The meeting 
accepted the New Zealand and Australian offers of ships, and approved 
the formation of Australian and Canadian squadrons, which were thence- 
forward brought into existence. In 1910 the principle of joint discussion 
was continue by a useful subsidiary conference on the question of 
imperial cop 3 rright, and uniform laws* on this matter were afterwards 
passed by Great Britain and the dominions. 

The next full-dress Imperial Conference was duly held at the expira- 
tion of the four-year interval in 1911. The consolidation of the Empire 
was reflected in the smaller number of its members. In place of the 
eleven prime ministers of 1897 there were now only six — those of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, united South Africa, 
and Newfoundland — although they represented a greater area of 
territory and much larger populations. The meeting was held in grave 
circumstances, for the situation that was to produce the conflict of 
1914 was already defining itself. Looking back, we can see that the 
Conference of 1911 met tmder the shadow of war, and there is no doubt 
that this was realized by its members. The effect was not a public 
beating of the drum, but the exact contrary. All naval and military 
discussions were transferred to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
whose proceedings were transacted in secret ; and it was significant that 
the Foreign Secretary was brought in for the first time to describe 
in confidence to this Committee the situation of international affairs. 

The open sessions of the Conference reflected the desire for com- 
bined imperial action. Sir Joseph Ward, the premier of New Zealand, 
submitted a scheme for an imperial parliament of defence with juris- 
diction over the declaration of war and the making of peace, foreign 
policy in general, and naval and military policy, with the allotment 
of the costs of maintaining the imperial forces. His parliament was 
to consist of an upper chamber of twelve members, two each from the 
United Sangdom, the Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, tibe 
Oommonwe^th of Australia, the Union of South Africa, and Newfound- 
land ; and of a lower chamber of about 300 elected members appor- 
tioned on a basis of population which would give the mother country 
220, Canada 37, Australia 25, South Africa 7, New 2iealand 6, and New* 
icnmdland 2. An executive council of fifteen was to be responsible to 
tihe elected chamber. Neither the mother country nor toe dominions 
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were ready to make the sacrifice of autonomy demanded by the scheme, 
and it was rejected after a somewhat superficial discussion. It was 
probably intended more as an educative demonstration than as a practical 
course of action, but it was characteristic that it should have come 
from New Zealand, whose sentiment has always emphasized the homo- 
geneity rather than the particularism of the British nations. The Con- 
ference decided upon pursuing the end of combined action on the lines 
already established, Imperial unity based upon local autonomy ; 
and it adopted the principle that whenever possible the dominions 
should be i^ormed of any proposed transactions with foreign countries 
before they should be concluded. This was the beginning of a modi- 
fication of the imperial constitution which became of paramount im- 
portance during and after the Great War, the admission, that is, of the 
dominions to a full share in the conduct of foreign policy. The positive 
contribution of 1911 to this doctrine related only to commercial treaties, 
and it was agreed that such treaties might be made to apply, when 
desirable, to particular parts of the Empire and not to the whole. After 
performing much other detailed work on emigration, trade, merchant 
shipping, cables and inter-imperial law, most of which resulted in con- 
firmatory legislation, the statesmen of 1911 went their ways, not to 
reassemble in Imperial Conference until the desperate year 1917. 

The ideal of a consolidated Empire had travelled a long road since its 
first crude formulation in the seventies and eighties. It had reached 
a stage of achievement that was elusive and undefined but none the 
less substantial. The method had been to recognize and utilize forces 
of spontaneous origin with the minimum of theoretical control. It 
suited the temperament of the British peoples as no other could have 
done. Its disadvantage was that it was unintelligible to foreign ob- 
servers, and the cause of peace was endangered by their impression that 
the Empire was not growing stronger but disintegrating. One may hope, 
without too much certainty, that in this error history will not repeat 
itself. 


(iii) Africa 

For ten years after the Anglo-French agreement of 1904 the British 
administration of Egypt continued along the lines already indicated, 
to the increasing advantage of the country itself. The control of the 
Sudan and the freedom from French interference enabled economic 
refoim to proceed with large schemes such as those for the storage and 
distribution of the Nile wates. By the end of the period the population 
was approaching twice the numoers of 1882, more than ninety per 
cent, being Mohammedans of the fellahin or peasant stock settled for 
thousands of years upon the soil. Turkish suzerainty still existed in 
theory, but became ever more shadowy. When, in 1912, Italy went 
to ww mth Tmkey for the possession of the neighbouring province 
of Tr^li, British^-controlled Egypt declared a strict neutrality, and it 
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was evident that for practical purposes she no longer formed part of 
the Ottoman Empire. Lord Cromer retired in 1907, and was succeeded 
by Sir John Gorst and afterwards by Lord Kitchener. Under the latter 
the constitution was modified in the direction of representative govern • 
ment. The powers of the provincial councils were extended, and the 
old legislative council and general assembly were merged into a new 
legislative assembly, some of whose members were nominated and others 
elected by an indirect process. The brake to political process lay 
in the nature of the population. The peasant masses were still ignorant, 
and bound by the servile traditions of long ages. The educated classes, 
for the most part of Turkish origin, were by no means well affected to 
the new order, which had curtailed their opportunities of misrule. 
It was with them that a nationalist movement developed before the 
close of the nineteenth century, and it spread among the peasantry 
during the period under review. Student demonstrations, seditious 
books and incendiary newspapers all attested the fact that a section 
of the people believed they were now fit to govern themselves and felt 
not the smallest gratitude to the hand that had lifted them out of 
bondage. On the whole, it is fair to say that the authorities were 
forbearing, and were reluctant to avail themselves of the methods of 
repression which Germans, Italians or Frenchmen would have applied 
without compunction. 

The history of British rule in Nigeria belongs to this period and 
presents a happier aspect. From the transference, in 1899-1900, of 
the Royal Niger Company’s political jurisdiction to the Crown the 
territories have been under the control of the Colonial Office. They 
were at first organized as two protectorates, those of Northern and 
Southern Nigeria respectively. To Southern Nigeria the older Niger 
Coast Protectorate was joined from the outset. In 1906 the colony 
and protectorate of Lagos were also added to it, and the combined 
region became known as the Colony and Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria. Finally, in 1913-14, the two Nigerias were united as the Colony 
and Protectorate of Nigeria, with its seat of government at Lagos* 
The first years after 1900 were occupied in the conquest of the powerful 
Mohammedan states of the north, whose emirs were constantly engaged 
in war and slave-raiding. The year 1903 witnessed the completion of 
the heaviest part of the work with the capture of Kano and Sokoto, 
fortified cities which had been the centres of an evil form of govern- 
ment* The campaigns were carried out by Sir F. Lugard with West 
African soldiery under British officers, and the success was surprisingly 
mpid in view of the fact that the country was vast, unhealthy and 
imperfectly enlored. Similar expeditions were needed during the same 

K riod to establish order in parts of Southern Nigeria. The contrast 
tween the swift extension of jurisdiction after 1900 and its tardiness 
before that date illustrates the difference between the pt^itive state 
imperialism inaugurated by Chamberlain and the less effective private- 
adventure expansion typical of tihe chartered company period. The 
w*a.i* II* a 
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assumption by the Crown of the governmental powers . , . involved 
the substitution of an Empire for the mere project of an Empire ; and 
so far from commercial greed having brought about expansion, it was 
not until commercial considerations were shifted to the background 
that genuine expansion took place.** ^ Expansion, in fact, has two 
meanings. The chartered company could stake a claim and colour the 
map ; but the State alone could make effective the Pax Britannica 
with its implications of moral and material reform. 

Reform followed hard upon conquest. Sir Frederick Lugard*s 
system was to preserve native institutions and to take care that they 
were operated with justice. The great chiefs and the village headmen 
therefore continued in their functions, irnder the supervision of British 
Residents and subordinate officers in each province. Justice demanded 
that slave-raiding should cease at once, that slavery itself should be 
more gradually abolished, and that inhuman punishments, bribery 
and extortion should fade out of memory, as they quickly did. In 
Northern Nigeria it was not practicable to put an end to slavery at a 
stroke, for lie result would have been considerable distress. Many 
of the slaves knew no other system whereby they could obtain food and 
shelter, and had to be educated gradually to the idea of work for wages 
and of responsibility for their own livelihood. Emancipation was made 
permissive, on the demand of the slave, and in 1920 it could be reported 
that “generally speaking, it may be said to-day that there are no 
slaves in the Moslem states who are not well aware that they can assert 
their freedom if they choose,** Since no new slaves have been impressed 
and no children have been slave-born from the date of the conquest, 
the system is obviously dying out, and its worst drawbacks have been 
already removed by strict law and impartial justice. In Southern 
Nigeria, where industry and social life were more simply organized, 
emancipation was proclaimed outright in 1901 without ill results. 
These facts are a good illustration of the difference between the methods 
of the two great phases of the modern Empire. The abolitionists of 
1833 would have followed their ideal irrespective of the hardship 
involved even to their proteges. The trained administrators of the 
twentieth century deal with oases on their particular merits and make 
those ad hoc decisions which are best suited to the circumstances. The 
sting is largely drawn from the reproach of countenancing slavery when 
it is remembered that neither the State nor its officials nor any white 
employers make use of slave labour, which, on their part, can only 
be maintained for altruistic reasons. 

The system of development, inaugurated by Chamberlain in other 
dependencies, required the establishment of a revenue to provide the 
interest on loans for railways, roads and harbours, besides the expenses 
of government of the older type. Revenue implied taxation in cadb 
instead of in labour, and that in its turn the introduction of a currency 
with all its stimulus to trade and industry. A population of slaves or 
^ Egerton, Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Cmturyp p. 217. 
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serfs living at the caprice of tyrants has thus been transformed into 
one of communal proprietors and wage-earners, whilst the possibility 
of saving and advancement arising from a money economy has created 
new ambitions and a healthier outlook. The ci^nge has caused some 
observers to complain of native arrogance and lack of self-control, 
but in general it is true that these impressions come from visitors and 
private employers, whilst officials of wide view are satisfied and hopeful 
of the future. It must be remembered that the climate of Southern 
Nigeria is not calculated to produce a high type of humanity under 
any political system. 

Although the Niger is better available for transport purposes than 
the other great rivers of Africa, it is only open for through transit even 
by shallow draught steamers for three months in the year ; at other 
seasons the water level falls too low over long stretches of its middle 
course. Railways were therefore essential for the regular commimica- 
tion demanded by modern trade. A railway from Lagos to a point 
125 miles inland had been built under the Chamberlain loan measure 
between 1899 and 1901, at which period Lagos was not part of Nigeria. 
Next, a line was carried from Baro on the middle Niger through the 
northern protectorate to Kano in 1906, and finally the connecting link 
was constructed when Lagos and Nigeria were consolidated into one 
dependency. In 1912 the Bonny River, two hundred miles along the 
coast, east of Lagos, was developed as a seaport, and another railway 
now pushes from thence into the interior, with the ultimate object of 
linking up with the northern railway system. Motor road-transport, 
acting as a feeder of the railways, greatly increases their utilily. These 
transport facilities have already made it possible to work tin and coal 
mines, and the coal is acting as a life-giving agent to various new 
enterprises. Thus there is in progress a modern, intelligently controlled 
repetition of the industrial revolutions of Europe.^ 

In the hinterland of the Gold Coast, Ashanti and the Northern Terri- 
tories, the British conquest was of somewhat earlier date than in Nigeria. 
The problems of civilisation and the methods applied to their solution 
were very similar, and by 1914 these regions had become equally peace- 
ful and well-disposed. In British East Africa the Foreign Office con- 
tinued to be the controlling department imtil 1905, when the Colonial 
Office took its place. East Airica difiered from ^e regions already 
considered, in that parts of it were climatically suitable for settlement 
by white planters. The completion of the Uganda Railway in 1903 
brought in the whites, and by 1909 they were some two thousand strong. 
The problem of wvemment was thus complicated, for it could not take 
account solely of native interests as in West Africa. Land questions 
were dealt with by allotting reserves to the tribes for communm owner- 
ship, and by placing other areas at the disposal of the government for 

^ Fot Nigeria see Sir F. D. Lugiurd, The Duul JUtmdaU in BrUieh Tropiadl Africa ; 
Kaowkt, OceriM Smpirep pp. 485*97; Egerton, Twentieih Century, pp. 21748; 
Ccioni(A iAyu 
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sale to white men ; there was never, as in early New Zealand, any sale 
by individual natives, or even by tribes, to private white purchasers. 
The land question, being firmly handled by the light of past experipce, 
gave less trouble than did that of labour. Planters with their private 
capital invested in their estates naturally jumbled at a state of affairs 
in which their crops might spoil for lack of attention whilst the natives 
refused to work for their wages and lived in pastoral indolence in the 
reserves. The East African native, in fact, relieved of the appalling 
tyranny of the Arab slave-raiders, was content with a peaceful life of 
subsistence-occupation, and showed no ambition to rise into a more 
complicated social scale by steady wage-earning. The immediate 
remedy would have been compulsion, or slavery in a mitigated form. 
Failing that, it has been left to the gradual infiltration of new ideas to 
provide the solution. Freedom of movement, imports of manufactures, 
observation of European ways, are instilling new wants into the native 
mind — ^wants which can only be satisfied by money, which in its turn 
can only be obtained by steady work. In the minute interplay of the 
modem world cigarettes, soap and gramophones play their part in trans- 
forming the savage into a working man. East -^rica suffered a further 
complication, political as well as economic, by the presence of a large 
East Indian element. The coast had been in touch with Asia for 
centuries, and in the making of the railway Indian coolies were em- 
ployed. Their extensive settlement has produced an economic clash 
with native interests and a demand for political equality with the whites, 
neither of which questions have been definitely dealt with.^ Uganda, 
more populous although smaller, is less a wUte man’s coimtry, and 
European capitalism has assumed rather the guise exhibited in West 
Africa. In general it may be said that the story of the country is also 
the same — the preservation and reform of native jurisdictions, and the 
rapid abolition of tribal warfare, barbarous punishments, cannibalism 
and slavery. 

It remains in this chapter to glance at the final readjustments of 
African properties between the great powers prior to the outbreak of 
the general war which African jealousies had done much to prepare. 
King Leopold’s cession of the Congo Free State to Belgium has already 
been mentioned. It was expected in England that the immediate 
abolition of his horrible system would ensue, and that the Belgian 
nation would hasten to remove a blot for which it now became re- 
sponsible, There was, in fact, considerable delay, for Belgian pride 
resented the denimciations of the humanitarians. Graduallv, however, 
the system passed. First, the massacre and mutilation of defaulting 
rubbCT gatherers were stopped, and then the impressment of labour 
by more decent methods. In 1913 the British government was so far 
satisfied as to give its formal recognition to the annexation of 1908. 

The French penelaration of Morocco, which proceeded steadily after 
the efitenA? of 1904, resulted in the virtual addition of that eountry to 

^ Atitlusities ss above. 
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the French Empire. Germany showed considerable jealousy, and in 
1911 the afiair developed into a first-class crisis which very nearly 
precipitated war. Towards the end of the year, however, a bargain was 
struck, whereby the French yielded 100,000 square miles of the French 
Congo in return for recognition in Morocco. This territory was added 
to the German Cameroons and brought that colony to the right bank 
of the Congo and in touch with the Belgian possession. The French 
Congo was thus out in two, but France retained the right of naviga- 
tion on the river and so maintained communication.^ 

The partition of Africa was rounded of! in 1911-12 by the Italian 
seizure of Tripoli and Cyrenaica from Turkey. Thenceforward there 
remained only two African units, Abyssinia and Liberia, uncontrolled 
by European powers. 

^ Lucas, Partition of Africa, pp. 105-10 ; Camb. Hitt, of Br, For, Policy, iiL i3S-54. 



CHAPTEE VI 


THE IMPERIAL ASPECTS OF THE GREAT WAR 

For several days before the Fourth of August, 1914, it was plain to the 
world that war was imminent. The dominions of the Empire, in fact, 
realized the position as early, if not earlier, than did the people of the 
British Isles. Dominion statesmen, from the time of the 1911 Imperial 
Conference, were more fully instructed on the circumstances that 
would produce war than were the general public in England and else- 
where ; and when the crisis arose they anticipated the decision of the 
British cabinet by prompt and uncompromising offers of support. 
In New Zealand alone of the dominions did it happen that Parliament 
was sitting as the peril drew near. On J uly 31 the New Zealand ministry 
and Parliament unanimously agreed that an expeditionary force should 
be organized, to serve wherever it should be required. On August 
1st Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, cabled to London 
that the Dominion would make every effort and sacrifice in the coming 
war. The government of Australia, imder Sir Joseph Cook, offered the 
services of 20,000 men, also before the actual declaration. From South 
Africa General Botha sent a message, the day before the news of war 
was known, that the Union would at least undertake its own defence 
and release the garrison of regular troops.^ These timely decisions were 
a testimony to the silent statesmanship of the preceding years, and they 
showed that, however ill-compacted the Empire might appear when its 
constitution was set down in black and white, it was remarkably homo- 
geneous in thought and action. 

The dependencies did not await the lead of the dominions. India 
had for years been seething with political unrest, and German observers 
had foimd occasion to sneer at the imvirile lack of firmness with which 
they said that British statesmen met the situation. The German con- 
ception of firmness had been demonstrated on a small scale in the 
massacre of the Hereros in South West Africa. What effect it would 
have had upon the three hundred millions of miiammable humanity 
in the Indian Empire can only be imagined ; but it would hardly have 

* These references, and nearly all others for the first part of this chapter, are from the 
five es:haiiBtive volumes of The Empire at War^ edited and largely written by Sir Charles 
Lttpas. The present writer most ask excuse for the freedom with which he has drawn 
upon riiis work, for the reason that there is no other which so comt^tely covers rite 
ground* 
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produced the response that India actually noiade to the call of 1914. 
The German criticism, and that of the world at large, was indeed founded 
upon a falsehood ; for England never did conquer the peoples of India, 
as is so often and so loosely asserted. What she had done was to con^^ 
quer their conquerors and to substitute peace and justice for rapine 
and oppression. And not only had she conquered those conquerors, 
but in many cases she had converted them also, so that their descend- 
ants in 1914 were the most ardent supporters of that British rule which 
was the only alternative to chaos. Indians knew this in their hearts, 
and their attitude became such as to suggest that the rioting and 
sedition and incendiary talk, and even the murderous outrages of the 
preceding years, were but the tropical expression of that criticism of 
the existing order which is universal in intelligent communities. 

India, therefore, through its ruling princes, through its native 
members of the Viceroy’s Council, and even through its politicians 
opposed to the government, spoke with one voice, of which the follow- 
ing words proceeding from a member of the last-mentioned category 
may serve as an example : ‘‘ We, the representatives of the Indian 
people, desire to assure Your Excellency of our unswerving loyalty 
to the Crown and of our firm resolve to stand by the Empire in this 
crisis. ... We are loyal because we are patriotic ; because we believe 
that with the stability and permanence of British rule are bound up 
the best prospects of Indian advancement. We believe that, imder 
British rule, we are bound to obtain, sooner or later, sooner rather 
than later, the full rights of British citizenship, and to secure for our- 
selves a place, I hope an honourable place, among the free States of a 
great and federated Empire.” ^ In the West African colonies and pro- 
tectorates the story was the same. The peoples of Ashanti and of the 
inner parts of Nigeria had been brought forcibly and recently within 
the Empire, but they knew better than to suppose that a German 
victory offered any prospect of advantage to themselves : “ Among 
the Mohammedan population of Nigeria tranquillity reigned supreme.” 
In East Africa (Kenya Colony) there were local disturbances, but the 
people were in the main actively loyal, although the military strength 
of the Germans on their border was a temptation to revolt. The negro 
population of the British West Indies had no other aim than that of 
their white fellow-citizens, to help in every way they could ; and the 
black West India Regiment served with credht against tibie German 
colonies in East and West Africa. 

So much for the expressed attitude of the Empire at the time of the 
outbreak. To qualify that record, it must be said that there were 
some units which contained lukewarm minorities, such as the French 
of Canada, many of whom took the view that the struggle was no con- 
cern of theirs, and the extreme though small political groups both in 
the mother country and elsewhere, who placm their sectional aims 
before the common weal. These breaches m the general solidity were 

The nidiaa teotioa is by Sir Fianc^ 
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inevitable. No nation wbich took part in tbe Great War, or in any 
other war in modern history, has altogether avoided them. But in 
only one unit of the overseas Empire was there any forcible attempt 
to take advantage of the crisis for separatist purposes, and that attempt 
must here be briefly related. 

South Africa was a dominion which Germany had strong hopes of 
detaching from the Empire. Among the Boers there was a small 
minority of professed irreconcilables who would seize the slightest 
chance of reversing the decision of 1902. There was also a larger body 
of unorganized opinion which would have been ready to countenance 
a promising movement for independence. But the main strength of 
the population was equally decided that the past was past and ought 
not to be revived and that duty pointed to support of the Empire. 
As in all situations where the circumstances are those of incipient 
revolution, the personal qualities of leading men were of decisive im- 
portance ; and here the loyalists were the stronger. General Botha, 
the prime minister of the Union, showed promptly and clearly that he 
was for active loyalty, and the respect in which he was held decided 
many in the same course who might have followed him in its opposite. 
The disaffected, on the other hand, exhibited no such clearness of de- 
cision. Their leaders were for the most part for half measures ranging 
from passive disloyalty to limited obstruction of the government. 
Only Commandant Maritz of the Union defence force was at the outset 
bent upon a determined war against the Empire, and others, such as 
De Wet and Beyers, declared themselves when it was too late. In 
September, 1914, Maritz obtained a treaty from the governor of German 
South West Africa promising independence and the annexation of 
Delagoa Bay. He marched towards the German frontier with his im- 
mediate command, although he could not induce all of them to fight 
for him. 

Botha, who had undertaken at the outbreak of war to hold South 
Africa without aid from the regular army, used only the dominion 
forces to crush the rebellion. In doing so he was careful to make the 
Boer units more prominent and to keep the British in the background 
in order to avoid any colour of a racial war. In two months he had 
routed the rebels — very quick work in the geographical circumstances 
— ^and in another he could report that all was over (December, 1914).^ 
The way was then clear for the conquest of German South West 
Africa in 1915. A rising in South Africa was the most natural thing 
to expect in view of that country’s recent history. Its small scope was 
disappointing to those who were confident of something more serious^ 
and me part played by the Boer majorit}r was a revelation of the 
strength of the imperial ideal which surprised the most optimistic 
loyahsts. Putting aside all sentiment, there can be no doubt that 
Botha acted in the best interest of his people. A locally successful 
reb^lioii would have led to serious ultimate calamity with the general 

luU d€^ m in Lew, 6^ iv. 
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war resulting m the collapse of Germany ; whilst if Germany had proved 
victorious there would n&ve been short shrift for independence of any 
sort in an Africa which would have become from one end to the other 
a vast field of German imperialism. The interest of South Africa, as 
of all small free communities, was to support the Empire heart and 
soul. 

The military measures of the dominions, as has been shown, ante- 
dated the declaration of war. They proceeded steadily from strength 
to strength, and by the close they had attained a volmne which would 
have been flatly incredible five years before. Put briefly, it may be 
said that the fifteen millions of white men, women and children in the 
four dominions produced among them a million-and-a-quarter soldiers, 
the vast majority of whom served in the field. These men were not 
placed at the disposal of the Empire as mere raw material. They were 
trained, equipped, paid and supplied by dominion organization, and 
fought as distinct national armies with individual traditions although 
with a broad conformity to the British military system. The universal 
khaki with its Australian and New Zealand variations of detail formed 
a true symbol of the diversity-in-unity of the Empire of 1914. 

The Canadian Parliament, specially summoned, met on August 18, 
and at once Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the leader of the opposition, declared 
a party truce so that all might concentrate with one mind upon the war. 
Already the ministry had settled the strength and composition of a 
first overseas contingent. The enlistment of volunteers had begun, 
and many more were offering thenaselves than it was at first possible 
to accept. To the first complete division of 22,000 men extra units were 
soon added. In September the expeditionary force numbered 32,000, 
and on October 1st it sailed from the St. Lawrence to complete its 
training on English soil. Almost immediately a second contingent 
was formed, equal in size to the first, and arrangements were m^e 
for keeping both up to the proper strength. In Qxe long perspective 
it appears that this measure also represented a mere beginning. The 
total Canadian effort is best represented by a quotation of fi^ires at 
various dates, bearing in mind that the population of the Dominion 
had been returned by the census of 1911 as 7,200,000, of whom just over 
two millions were of French-Canadian origin.^ By April, 1915, there 
were 35,000 Canadians serving in Europe, and by July 76,000. In 
October it was decided to send out 250,000 men in all, and at the 
beginning of 1916 the number was raised to 600,000. This figure was 
not actually attained, although riie total enlistments, inclumng men 
who did not go overseas, reached 690,000. By March, 1918, 366,000 
Canadians hs^ left the Dominion, and 160,000 had aJready become 
casualties. It has been noted that these casualties were nearly aU 
killed or wounded ; very few were prisoners of war. The Canadian 

t Tbm had ham no iimnigration item Wtmoe siaoe tbo Seven Years* War. These 
two milHon liVench-Ctouidians represented the multiplioation in ISO years of the ^,000 
French ooloniits ei 1760. 
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statistics, like those of the mother country and the other dominions, 
represent an achievement much in excess of what military opinion had 
considered possible for non-militarist peoples. In 1870 France 
and Germany, militarist countries with populations five and six 
times as great as that of Canada in 1914, had put into the field 
armies not greatly exceeding that of this single dominion in the 
Great War. 

The attitude of the French-Canadians produced a flaw in Canadian 
unanimity. As a people they took the view that it was not their duty 
to help, and they resented with increasing bitterness the remonstrances 
of their British-born fellow-countrymen. They continually emphasized 
their French origin, language and culture, and yet the desperate straits 
of France made no more effective appeal to their sympathies than did 
the service of the Empire which had so scrupulously respected all their 
national peculiarities. Of the 365,000 who had gone overseas by March, 
1918 — at which date compulsory service became effective — only 16,000 
were French Canadians.^ Sir Wilfrid Laurier, their veteran political 
leader, indeed took the larger view and lent himself wholeheartedly 
to the national effort ; but he did not share Sir Robert Borden’s 
ambitions, to be considered later, for closer imperial unity, and would 
not countenance compulsion for military service when volunteering had 
produced all of which it was capable. 

The original Borden ministry held oflGice for the first three years of 
the war. Its premier took a leading part in the Imperial War Con- 
ference of the spring of 1917, and on his return passed an Act for 
compulsory service in August, an Act which was rendered largely in- 
effective at first by the number of exemptions permitted. In October 
of the same year Borden reconstituted the ministry as a National 
Government by including several of his Liberal opponents. Laurier 
and others stood aloof, and at the general election in December the 
National ministry obtained a good majority. It then made compul- 
sion a reality, and the grave rotary events in France in the spring 
and early summer of 1918 had the effect of stilling controversies. 
Canada moved with a more united front through the defeats of the 
spring to the complete victory which ensued in the latter half of the 
year. 

The people of Australia were almost entirely of British origin— 
to the extent of 97 per cent, as indicated by the census of 1911. Here 
there was a possible dividing element, not of race but of political 
doctrine, in the extreme sensitiveness of organized labour to any 
measures which might seem to infringe tiie privileges of tilie working 
man. At the outset this produced no breach in unanimity. Mr, Andrew 
Fish^, the leader of the Labour opposition in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, declared: ^^We Australians wUl help and defend ^e 
mother country to our last man and our last shilling.” In the closing 
stages the Labour element, combined with other currents of opinion, 

Bwpirt at War, ii. pp, 67-8. 
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did defeat the proposals for compulsory service. But this was only 
after voluntary effort had produced a more magnificent achievement 
than an 3 rwhere else, and the country was really growing exhausted. 

At the outbreak of war the government at once formed an expedi- 
tionary force of 20,000 men and placed the ships of the Commonwealth 
navy at the disposal of the imperial Admiralty. The troops were 
volunteers, for although compulsory military training had been insti- 
tuted before the war, it was only for the purpose of home defence. 
After a couple of months the main Australian force sailed for Egypt, 
there to complete its training, whilst a small expedition had already 
captured German New Guinea and the adj acent islands. The Australian 
army proved its quality in the Gallipoli campaign of 1915. The terrible 
losses sustained, and the eventual failure and withdrawal, produced 
no word of recrimination and merely strengthened the determination 
of the Commonwealth. By August, 1915, 116,000 men had enlisted 
and 76,000 had gone overseas. By May, 1916, the corresponding 
numbers were 251,000 and 189,000. At the close of the war the total 
enlistments were 416,000, the total number sent overseas 332,000, and 
the casualties 318,000, from a population which had amounted to just 
under 4^ millions by the census of 1911. The proportion of enlistments 
to population was almost the same as in Canada, and of casualties 
much higher. These figures throw some light upon the spirit in which 
compulsion was rejected in the two referendums that were taken upon 
the subject. The Australian public felt that the Commonwealth had 
voluntarily taken its full share, and the women voters were reluctant 
to drive men to a duty of citizenship in which they themselves could 
not bear a part. The Australian soldiers in the field also voted in these 
referendums, and a large proportion of them cast their votes against 
compulsion for reasons of honour which can be imagined. It is note- 
worthy that Great Britain, Canada and New Zealand, which adopted 
compulsory service, did so by the decision of their parliaments, without 
holding a referendum on that point as distinct from the general national 
policy. 

In Australia, as elsewhere, party dissensions were dropped at the 
beginning of the war, revived in modified form as the struggle length- 
ened, and resolved by the formation of a national, all-party ministry 
before its close. Mr. W. M. Hughes, a Labour leader of Welsh birth^ 
pressed his way to the leading pkce in politics owing to his determina- 
tion to throw the full weight oi the country into the war. He became 
prime minister in 1915 and formed a coalition government of Liberal 
and Labour elements in 1917. A general election in that year pre- 
vented his attendance at the Imperial Conference, where Austrwa, 
for the first time, was not represented. His uncompromising views 
and somewhat unmeasured speech aroused opposition, particularly 
in his own Labour party, and there were serious strikes and labour 
troubles in 1917 ; but ms decision and driving power were a great 
asset to the Empire. 
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New Zealand in 1911 had a population of just over one million, 
including about 80,000 Maoris. Of this number it called up 117,000 
for foreign service and sent overseas 100,000, a higher proportion than 
that of any other dominion. This army suffered 58,000 Casualties, 
of whom the almost incredibly small total of 356 became prisoners of 
war.^ The active effort began on August 15, 1914, with the despatch 
of 1400 men to seize the German colony of Samoa. Two months later 
8000 more left to join the Australians in Egypt. The united “ Anzac ” 
force (Australian and New Zealand Army Corps) then served in Gallipoli 
to the end of 1915, after which New Zealand maintained a division 
in France and a mounted brigade in Palestine. Political parties co- 
operated harmoniously from the beginning and united in 1915 to form 
a National Government which, as Sir Joseph Ward claimed, was some- 
thing more than a coalition. The flow of voluntary recruits had scarcely 
diminished when in 1916 New Zealand adopted compulsory service, 
simply as a measure of justice and of foresight for a struggle of incal- 
culable length. The whole record was one of sane, well-^ucated and 
public-spirited democracy. 

In the Union of South Africa the story was less pleasant. The 
rebellion of 1914 had been half-hearted, but the ill-feeling which pro- 
duced it continued unabated. General Botha remained as prime 
minister, with a majority composed of his own South African party 
and of the mainly British Unionists. The Nationalists under General 
Hertzog did their best to thwart any active measures for the common 
cause, and a small body of Labour extremists created a maximum 
of social unrest. In these circumstances there was no possibility of 
compulsory service or of a united national effort. The recruiting 
ground for volunteers was limited to about half the white population, 
and the costs of the South African forces were mainly defrayed by 
the United Kingdom, whereas the other dominions supported their own 
armies. After the conquest of German South West Africa a South 
African Brigade, chiefly of the British element, was raised for service 
in France, and its casualties were made good to the end of the war. 
The Dutch came forward more freely for the campaign in German 
East Africa, where General Smuts took the command for a year from 
February, 1916. On his departure to attend the Imperial Conference 
of 1917 his place was taken by another Boer commander. General Van 
Deventer. The draining-off of loyalists to the front opened up the 
possibility of another rebellion. But Hertzog, although an avowed 
republican, preferred to work by constitutionaT methods, and de Wet 
mkde amends for his former action by discouraging the new movement. 
That the South African situation did not become more critical was due 
to Ihe courage and activity of Botha and Smuts who, having made their 
decision to swport the Empire, never for an instant looked back. They 
represented South Africa at the peace conference, and Botiia died im- 
mediately after his return to his native land in 1919. 

^ The Empire ctf ITor, ili. 382. 
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Viewed pro^portionately, the contribution of India to the war effort 
was not so great as that of the dominions. Of her population of some 
320 millions she put about 1,000,000 men into the held. But the 
comparison on this basis is quite unjust. The mass of the Indian 
pop^ation was ignorant of imperial and world conditions, so that its 
vague but imdoubted loyalty could not be translated into instant, 
intelligent action. Large sections of the people were by long tradition 
unmilitary. Amongst the others religion and caste were dividing forces, 
whilst spontaneous effort was hampered by diversity of language and 
by poverty. Moreover, in military affairs British officers had always 
taken the lead, and the vast number of new officers demanded by a 
proportionate application of India’s military strength was simply 
unprocurable at a time when unprofessional civilians had to be employed 
in thousands to command the platoons and companies of the mother 
country’s forces. The native army of India did not exceed 160,000 
men at the outbreak of war, and its expansion to the size it reached 
before the end was an achievement of quite unforeseen magnitude. 
The whole result was obtained by voluntary service. 

The above sketch is of the total war efforts of the greater units of 
the Empire, viewed from the standpoint of the lands from which these 
efforts were organized. The record of the service of the Empire troops 
is the record of the whole war, too huge a subject to be entered into 
here. It can only be briefly said that the troops of the dominions, of 
India, and of the smaller colonies and dependencies, down to the very 
“ dust of Empire ” scattered through the oceans of the world, performed 
among them from a quarter to a third of the whole British contribution 
to the Allied cause. That contribution was chiefly made upon the fields 
of Europe, and is outside the scope of this book. What is necessary 
is to give some account of the conquest of the various extra-European 
possessions of Germany and her Turkish ally, and to show how they 
were disposed of at the peace settlement. 

In the first weeks of the war an Australian expedition captured 
German New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, and the German 
units of the Solomon Islands. At the same time the New S^alanders took 
possession of the Glerman share of the Samoa group. These immediate 
successes were rendered possible by the preparedness of the Australian 
navy, which convoyed both expeditions, and their effect was that the 
Geman flag disappeared from the Pacific, since the German island* 
groups to the northward were similarly accounted for by the Japanese. 

In Africa, Germany had four distinct holdings : Togoland wedged 
between the British Gold Cioast and French Dahomey ; me Cameroons, 
between Nigeria and French Cbngo; German South West Africa; 
and German East Africa. Togoland made little resistance. The 
natives were disaffected to German rule, and small mobile columns 
oonverffed £rom British and French territory. By the end of August, 
1914, me colony was a conquest. In the Cameroons the Germans were 
mm;^ stronger, and Ihek territory of vast At the outset they 
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took the offensive on the Nigerian frontier, and gained some successes. 
Then a joint Anglo-French attack, assisted by Belgians from the Congo, 
penetrated the country, and after hard fighting compelled its surrender 
in February, 1916. The conquest of South West Africa was delayed 
by the rebellion in the Union of South Afirica. It was to some extent 
the occasion for that rebellion, for a large section of Boer opinion 
favoured absolute neutrality and resented Botha’s determination to 
take an active part in the war. That determination led to the captme 
of the port of Luderitz in September, 1914, by an expedition which 
approached by sea from Cape Town. In the same month a South 
African force which invaded by land was defeated and driven back by 
the Germans. The rebellion then put a stop to operations until the 
following year. In January, 1915, another marine expedition captured 
the second German port of Swakopmund, and in February Botha 
arranged for a joint invasion of the interior by himself from Swakop- 
mund, by Smuts from the Orange River, and by another column from 
Bechuanaland. These measures brought about the surrender of Wind- 
hoek, the German capital, in May. Some German troops still kept the 
field, and the last of these laid down their arms on July 9. The entire 
campaign had been accomplished by the forces of the Union of South 
Africa under their own generals. The German had made a courageous 
and resourceful defence, whose credit, however, they had marred by 
systematically poisoning wells and springs in defiance of the Geneva 
Convention. 

German East Africa provided the most protracted of the colonial 
campaigns, still in progress at the conclusion of the armistice in 1918. 
At tile beginning the Germans were stronger than their British neigh- 
bours in East Africa, and took the offensive against them without 
important result. A British attempt to land on the German coast at 
Tanga was beaten off in November, 1914, and thenceforward the affair 
paused imtil the arrival of General Smuts with adequate forces in 
February, 1916. Smuts and his successor Van Deventer, by operations 
which, had they stood alone, would have been reckoned in themselves 
a great war, drove the enemy out of German East Africa in 1916-17, 
and in December of the latter year the country was declared an Allied 
protectorate. This, however, was not the end, for the German com- 
mander, General von Lettow-Vorbeck, escaped southwards into Portu- 
guese territory. He had a real hold upon the loyalty of his African 
teoops, with whom he eluded pursuit and kept his flag flying until the 
end of the war. 

The conquest of a great part of the Turkish Empire in Asia, con- 
stituted two of the greater campaigns of the war. It is hardly to be 
classed as colonial warfare, but the regions concerned, Palestine, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, were part of that Near East which had filled a great 
place in British imperial policy in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century*^ In these efforts the Indian Army gave its greatest share of 
service, in conjunction with British and Australasian forces* 
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The Versailles Treaties allotted all these areas to their captors in 
the guise of mandates from the League of Nations. For mandatory 
as for other purposes the British dominions ranked as full members of 
the League. In this way Australia took over German New Guinea 
(renamed Papua) and the neighbouring islands, New Zealand took 
Samoa, and South Africa became responsible for South West Africa. 
Great Britain became the mandatory for German East Africa, renamed 
Tanganyika Territory, after a frontier strip adjoining the Congo had 
been allotted to Belgium. The two German West African colonies were 
not taken over as units. Togoland was divided between Great Britain 
and France, and the Cameroons became almost entirely a French 
mandate, with a small portion on the Nigerian frontier given to Great 
Britain. The latter power also accepted the mandates for Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, whilst France assumed that for Sjnria. The mandates 
were of different categories, varying with the needs of the country con- 
cerned and the state of civilization of its inhabitants. Those for com- 
paratively advanced regions such as Palestine and Mesopotamia con- 
templated the eventual establishment of autonomy under the protection 
of the mandatory power. Those for Africa and the Pacific Islands 
involved control in accordance with the colonial systems of the powers 
undertaking them, subject to general regulations for the well-being 
of the natives and to reports being rendered to the League. 

The constitutional development of the Empire during the Great 
War now claims attention. The quadrennial Imperial Conference 
that should have met in 1916 was postponed owing to the war, and 
no general meeting of imperial statesmen took place until 1917. Indi- 
vidual dominion premiers, however, visited England during 1914-16 
and were taken fully into the confidence of the government. In Decem- 
ber, 1916, when Mr. Asquith resigned and Mr. Lloyd George formed a 
new adnmistration, one of the new premier’s first announcements 
was that a fuU Imperial Conference would be summoned at an early 
date, to take counsel primarily upon measures for winning the war. 
The Conference accordingly met in 1917. It was composed, as before, 
of representatives from the dominions with the exception of Australia, 
where domestic politics claimed the presence of the prime minister 
and his chief colleagues ; and it included for the first time the represen- 
tation of India by its Secretary of State and some Indian members. 
The personnel of the Conference served in a double capacity. They 
attended the deliberations of the War Cabinet, a select body of the 
normal and larger British cabinet, which thus became an Imperial War 
Cabinet with full cognizance of the vital problems of the moment. 
Its deliberations could not be made public, but the Prime Minister 
announced that its work had been so fruitful as to warrant the continu- 
ance of the experiment, and that it would be summoned annually, or 
more often if the situation should demand it. At the same time the 
representatives attended meetings of the Imperial War Conference 
under the presidency of the Colonial Secretary. Some of this body’s 
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transactions were also confidential, but many of its resolutions, having 
no special bearing on military matters, were published. 

The most important question dealt with was that of the share of the 
dominions and of India in controlling foreign policy ; and this neces- 
sarily involved the mechanism of the imperial constitution. The 
dominions, by declaring war instantly on the decision of the mother 
country in 1914, had proclaimed their belief in the rightness of that 
decision. Fully as they approved, it was, however, a decision which 
they had had no formal share in framing, and to which they were 
formally bound, whether they liked it or not, by the existing legal 
state of the imperial constitution. The efforts and sacrifices of the war 
had now achieved the complete nationhood of the dominions, and they 
felt that their right to decide questions of peace and war and of the 
policies that led to them ought to be placed on a satisfactory footing. 
This involved constitution-building if it was to be compatible with the 
continued unity of the Empire, and no one had produced an acceptable 
scheme for securing the desired result. Sir Joseph Ward in 1911 had 
proposed imperial federation and had found no support. The hearty 
unity produced by the war had encouraged many people to believe 
that federation was at last possible, and an organized group of thinkers 
were devoting themselves to the problem. Two books of this period 
deserve mention as historical documents, for they show the reaction of 
war efforts upon political thought in England, and, when compared 
with the standpoint of the present day, they show also how unreal 
and impermanent was the impression produced. The books referred to 
are The Problem of the Commonwealth, by Lionel Cturt^is, and The Empire 
on the Anvil, by W. B. Worsfold, both published in London in 1916. 
Both are federationist, and the second includes a sketch of a federal 
constitution to provide representation of the coloured as well as the 
white units of the Empire. 

The Conference of 1917 showed plainly that dominion thought was 
not working on these lines. Never had pride in nationhood mounted 
so high, and never had it been more justly based upon achievement. 
The dominion spokesmen regarded control of foreign policy as the 
completion of autonomy and were utterly unwilling to yield it to an 
imperial parliament such as the federationists proposed. At the same 
time they were anxious to maintain and strengthen imperial unity. 
The two aspirations were logically incompatible, and how to reconcile 
them no man could say. Yet the will to reconcile them was universal, 
and the British habit of mind has always r^arded logic as an occasion- 
rily useful servant and never as a master. There was, however, no time 
in 1917 to thrash out the question, and the Conference relegated it to 
discussion at an ad hoc meeting which should be held after the conclusion 
of the war. The resolution embodying the decision embodied the two 
aspirations in these words: ^‘Any readjustment of constituticmal 
rdbiions [of the several parts of the Empire], while thoroughly |sre- 
eerving all existing powers of seU-govemment and omnpiete oontaeol 
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of doxoestic affairs, skoiild be based upon a full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, 
and of India as an important portion of the same, should recognize 
the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign 
policy and foreign relations, and should provide effective arrangements 
for continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded on 
consultation, as the several Governments may determine/’ Such 
were the terms of reference for a future constitutional conference; 
their fate will be described on a later page. 

By another resolution the Conference of 1917 at length attained 
imanimity on an oft-debated matter, that of preferential trade. It 
agreed “ that each part of the Empire, having due regard to the interests 
of our Allies, shall give specially favourable treatment and facilities 
to-the produce and manufactures of other parts of the Empire.” The 
adhesion of the mother country to this principle was a notable con- 
version. Whilst it has not been followed by completeness of practice, 
for reasons that are as weighty to-day as they were in 1903, it has 
given rise to an increasing number of preferences on the less essential 
articles of consumption, such as fruit, wine and tobacco, produced in 
the Empire, and on the few manufactures in which the dominions 
can compete with foreigners. Other decisions, and the action taken 
upon them, resembled the characteristic innovations of Chamberlain’s 
development policy. On the recommendation of the Conference an 
Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau was established in 1918 to develop 
and utilize mineral wealth, and in the same year an Imperial Bureau 
of Mycology was founded to study the remedies for fungoid enemies of 
plantation crops. Similar foundations, not immediately springing 
rrom the work of this Conference, were the Imperial Shipping Board 
(1920) and the Empire Forestry Bureau (1923), whose names indicate 
the nature of their activities. The Shipping Board, in particular, has 
done important work on communications, and maintains direct touch 
with all the governments of the Empire.^ 

The same dual meeting, of the Imperial War Cabinet and the Imperial 
War Conference, was repeated in the summer of 1918, The former 
body disclosed nothing of its proceedings other than that it had con- 
cerned itself with the conduct of the war and the making of peace. 
That consummation had drawn perceptibly nearer by the time the 
War Cabinet broke up in the middle of August, but even then the 
military authorities expected to make a iSnal campaign m 1919. The 
Conference, as before, published part of its transactions. In the main 
they were resolutions anticipating the post-war reconstruction peiKKi 
It was determined f&at the sev^l governments should arxa^ to 
control and allocate important raw materials produced within the 
Empire, and should treat in concerted manner the production of 

^ Kuowlei, Ovemaa Empmp pp^ 434 ; a summary of tlie worik of the Ooslemkoe is 
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non-ferrous metals, petroleum and dyestuffs. The resolution that issued 
in the creation of the Imperial Shipping Board was passed, as were 
others dealing with cables, posts and news services. An important 
decision having some bearing upon Indian ambitions was that the 
citizens of any Empire country, including India, might be admitted 
to any other for purposes of education, commerce or pleasure. Many 
other parallel matters were dealt with, to form the subjects of ensuing 
legislation, and the whole record of the Conference was one of useful 
if not sensational work. The greater constitutional question was not 
touched upon in any of the published proceedings. It was an act of 
faith for statesmen to devote themselves to the peace-time routine of 
the Empire in the military circumstances of the early summer of 1918 ; 
but before they separated their faith was being justified by the presage 
of victory. 

Fighting ended in November, 1918, and yet another Imperial Con- 
ference was at once called together. It met this time for the framing 
of the treaties of settlement, and soon transferred itself to Paris to 
form part of the great 1919 Peace Conference of all the allied 
powers. In pursuance, presumably, of decisions previously reached, 
the British Empire as a whole was represented at Paris by five states- 
men, and the four dominions and India were also separately represented 
as national states. Since, next to the declaration of war, the negotia- 
tion of peace is the most important process of foreign policy, this 
arrangement conceded in practice the dominion share in foreign affairs 
already determined in theory. But it did so, it should be noted, in ad- 
vance of those constitutional readjustments which had been adum- 
brated in the resolution of 1917. The consequences were important 
and to some extent unforeseen ; but they were unavoidable, for it had 
been impossible to deal with a diflScult constitutional problem in the 
midst of war, and it was out of the question to deny national status 
at its close to dominions which had proved themselves effective nations. 
The great Treaty of Versailles was therefore signed by the ministers of 
the dominions as equals of those of any other country concerned. Not 
the least significant of the signatures were those of Generals Botha 
and Smuts for the Union of South Africa. The subsidiary treaties of 
the following year were likewise accepted separately by the four 
dominions, and each of them became a full member of the League of 
Nations incorporated in the Treaty of Versailles, with individual duties 
and rights in accordance with the terms of the covenant# 

The war and its outcome had thus revealed a profound change in the 
imperial constitution. The British nations had gone into the war as 
w Empire, its joint destiny controlled in theory and to a large extent 
in practice by the single government of the United Kingdom. They 
emerged from it as something different, something that is not quite 
accurately described as an alliance of independent states ; for there is 
no treaty of alliance, as in other such umons, but only an unwritten 
working understanding, and there is a formal bond, of quite undefinabl# 
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nature, in the common sovereignty of the Crown. The divergence be- 
tween the legal and constitutional positions was by 1919 wider than 
ever. Apart from the Crown, the dominion governments were not 
legally independent, for every one of them owed its existence to an 
Act of the British Parliament; and what Parliament has passed 
Parliament can repeal. But constitutionally, that is, practically, 
independence was complete. Granting this, however, there remained 
the fact of common citizenship and history, which provides in 
practice a bond much more effective than any formal instrument 
between nations that are foreign to one another ; and this 
bond rested on nothing more constitutionally tangible than the sove- 
reignty of the Crown. The position of the Crown in British nations is 
sufficiently well known. It acts upon the advice of its ministers, who 
draw their authority from popular approval. Consequently, the 
Crown was placed in the illogical position of being bound to take a 
certain action on the advice of its ministers in one unit of the Empire, 
and perhaps a diametrically opposite action in another.^ To take 
the most obvious illustration, the Crown in Great Britain might declare 
war on Turkey, whilst the Crown in Canada remained at peace (as 
very nearly happened in 1922). There the matter rested in 1919, and 
there it rests to this day (1928). It has proved impossible even to find 
a satisfactory name for the organization above indicated. Great 
Britain and the non-autonomous colonies and dependencies do 
form an Empire and are correctly so described. Great Britain and 
the dominions are no longer an Empire in the same sense of the word. 
A title for their relationship which has come into official use is The 
British Commonwealth of Nations ; but commonwealth, like empire, 
is a word whose usual sense suggests something different from the 
meaning here attached to it. 

Speeches by dominion statesmen throw some light upon their trend 
of thought during and immediately after the war. In May, 1917, 
General Smuts, who had come to England after his successful campaign 
against the Germans in East Africa, laid stress upon the reality of 
dominion nationhood and the necessity for a method of common 
action : “ The question is. How are you going to provide for the future 
government of this group of nations ? • . . You do not want to stan- 
dardize the nations of the British Empire ; you want to develop them 
into greater nationhood. ... I think ^t this is the fundamental fact 
which we have to bear in mind — ^that the British Empire, or the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, does not stand for unil^, standardization 
or assimilation, or denationalization ; but it stands lor a fuller, richer, 
and more various life among all the nations that comjpose it. • • . What 
you want is to call together tiie most important statesmen of the Empire 
from time to time — say once a year, or as often as may be found 
necessary — ^to discuss matters wmch concern all parts of the Empire 

^ H. 1), Hall, Th€ BrUUh CommonweaUh of NaiioM^ Loadoa, 1920, p. 192 ; of. F. W« 
««imporiel Unity and the Peace Quarkr^ Mooimot April, 1921. 
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in common, and in order that causes of friction and misunderstanding 
may be removed. . . . This Im^rial Goundl or Cabinet will not them- 
selves exercise executive functions, but they will lay dovm the policy 
which will be carried out by the govenunents of the various parts of 
the Empire. . . . You will find that you will have built up a spirit of 
comradeship and a common feeling of patriotism, and that riie instru- 
ment of government will not be the thing that matters so much as the 
spirit that actuates the whole system in all its parts. . . . Talk about 
me League of Nations — ^you are the only league of nations that 
has ever existed; and if the line that I am sketching here is 
correct, you are going to be an even greater league of nations in the 
future.” ^ 

Sir Robert Borden, prime minister of Canada, also indicated this 
mechanism of an Imperial Cabinet as the line of constructive advance. 
Speaking also in 1917, he said : “ This proposal does not sacrifice the 
autonomy which is possessed by each of the dominions. The ministers 
from overseas go there as the heads of their own governments. They 
are responsible to their own Parliaments, as the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom goes there responsible to his Parliament. . . . They 
meet there for the purpose of consultation, co-operation and united 
action; but that action can only be taken with the sanction and 
authoriiy of the representatives of the various nations of the Empire, 
assembled in their own Parliaments.” ^ Mr. Hughes, of Australia, 
and Mr. Massey, of New T^aland, spoke in the same sense at 
the Imperial Conference of 1917 ; and the unanimous resolution of 
that body in favour of “continuous consultation” has already 
been quoted. 

Then, as has been smd, the momentous transactions at Versailles 
in 1919 forced the situation before any mechanical change in the 
constitution could be considered. Dominion statesmen had secured 
the recognition of their voices in foreign policy ; they were anxious to 
ddspmrse to the heavy dom^tic tasks that awaited them ; and again 
it was no rime to discuss consriturion-building. The mood of the hour 
was of thankfulness and relaxation from strain, not of far-sighted 
preparation for a future which altered its promise hrom day to day in 
a world whose shattered elements were to re-combine in what maimer 
no one could tell. Thus the plan of continuous consultation grew 
very nebulous. We may again quote General Smuts : • “ The 
dominions have been well launched on their great career ; their status 
of complete nationhood has now received international recognition, 
and as mmnbers of the Britannic League they will henceforth go nnwBid 
on terms of equal brotherhood with the other nations on the great paths 
of the world. The successful launching of her former colonies among 
the nations of the world, while they remain members of an inner 


ispeeali mora foQf quoted in Bgerton, Tweiitieih Century, ISM 
«I«(t p. 153. ‘July 18, 1919. 
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Britannic circle, will ever rank as one of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments of Britii^ political genius. Forms and formulas may still have 
to be adjusted, but the real work is done.” 

The nunc dvmMis tone of 1919 is in contrast witii the constructive 
enthusiasm of 1917. The history of the subsequent decade, as will be 
shown, was destined to follow a middle path between the two. 



CHAPTER VII 


MODERN INDIA 

The collapse of the Mutiny marked the end of internal warfare in India ; 
from that time to our own the chief material calamities of the country 
have arisen from famine and plague, and in politics the chief interest 
has lain in the development of institutions and of a public opinion 
finding expression by the western methods of the press and the platform. 

The first step in institutional reform was taken in 1861, three years 
after the assumption of sovereignty by the Crown. By the Indian 
Councils Act the Governor-GfeneraFs executive council of five members 
was to be reinforced by from six to twelve additional members for 
legislative purposes only. These legislative members were to be nomi- 
nated, not elected, but at least half of them were to be non-official 
persons representing various interests both European and native. 
Their powers were circumscribed, and the executive had always the 
last word in case of a difference of opinion. That, however, was scarcely 
likely to arise in view of the composition of the body. At the same time 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North West Provinces, and the Punjab 
were given legislative councils for provincial affairs constituted on 
similar lines to the central body. Under these arrangements India 
continued to be governed for thirty years to come. 

Lord Canning, the Governor-General of the Mutiny, continued as 
Viceroy until 1862, when he retired, worn out with overwork. His 
successors were Lord Elgin, of Canadian fame, who died in 1863, and 
Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, whose statesmanship had kept 
the Punjab loyal during the Mutiny. Lawrence ruled from 1863 to 
1869, and was followed by Lord Mayo, who was assassinated by a 
convict in the Andaman Idands in 1872. Then followed Lord North- 
brook (1872-6) and Lord Lytton, with whom the question of Afghanistan 
and the north-west frontier awoke to new life and led to transactions 
that have been described in a previous chapter.^ 

In the present account we are concerned with the internal record of 
India. For the twenty years that followed the Mutiny it is fairly 
barren in matters of first-class political importance, ana the interest 
lies chiefly in administration and in social and economic developments. 
The status of the Indian princes, their right to adopt heirs, and the 

‘ See above, pp, 188-9. 
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intemty of their territories were confirmed in accordance with the 
Allahabad proclamation. The Indian government constituted itself 
their adviser, and intervened on occasion to protect their subjects 
from ill-usage. In 1876, for example, the Gaekwar of Baroda was 
deposed for flagrant misconduct after his case had been investigated 
by a tribunal of which some members were his fellow princes. But 
there was no aimexation of his state as there would have been under 
Wellesley or Dalhousie. A few years later the state of Mysore was 
restored to its ruling family, who had been dispossessed for misgovern- 
ment in 1831. 

Under the Company’s rule in the first half of the nineteenth century 
the greater part of the revenue had been expended in military under- 
takings. These were no longer necessary after 1858 for the maintenance 
of the internal peace of India, an improvement which was largely due 
to the expansion of the railway system. Railways rendered small bodies 
of troops effective over wide areas, and deprived rebellious movements 
of any hope of success. A further result was the demilitarization of 
large sections of the population who had formerly had warlike traditions. 
As the army came to exist more exclusively for the defence of the fron- 
tier, it was recruited more and more from the Punjab and other frontier 
regions, and the one-time fighting peoples of central and southern India 
became civilian in their way of life. The effect of this upon India’s 
war effort in 1914-18 has already been noted. Indians of to-day resent 
this change, and talk of remodelling the educational system so as to 
revive the military spirit.^ 

The railways had a further effect in stimulating trade and linking 
the masses of India with the general economic movements of the world. 
Here as elsewhere they slowly induced the peasant to produce for dis- 
tant markets instead of working for his immediate subsistence, always 
a precarious mode of life. The American Civil War of 1861-5 caused 
a shortage of cotton and stimulated its production in India. The boom 
collapsed at the end of the war, but the profits had been considerable, 
and part of them had been invested in cotton mills at Bombay.* The 
industry — ^the beginning of the industrial revolution in India — ^proved 
permanent and has greatly extended its scope in the past generation. 
Other features of modern industrialism began slowly to arise from 
the use of railway transport. As in England half a century earlier, 
the peasants became more exclusively crdtivators and gave up their 
domestic handicrafts, for which the purchase of factory-made articles 
was substituted.. But this result in so conservative a land as India 
was of very slow accomplishment. 

The ^eatest social benefit conferred by the railways has been the 
mitigation of the death-roll caused by famines. These famines are due 
to the periodical failure of the monsoon rainfall. They affect areas of 
large or small extent, but never the whole sub-continent. The huge 

^ J. T. Gwynii, Indian PdUioSf London, 1924, pp. 31-2. 

^Knowles, Overuas p, 316. 
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death-roD of former days was caused by the impossibility of moving 
foodstuffs in bulk into the stricken regions from those which had a 
surplus, and also by the fact that before the general pacification no 
government had sufficient authority to organize such a work. These 
points were illustrated by the famine which occurred in Orissa in 1866. 
There was then no railway communication with the regions of compara- 
tive plenty in northern and central India, and the Orissa coast had no 
harbours through which supplies could have been impoi^d by sea. 
The government also, it is evident, had not yet realized its responsi- 
bilities. The result was that from one to two million people perished.^ 
Two years later there was a famine in the more accessible area of Raj- 
putana. Here the government acted in time on the formulated principle 
that its duty was to provide relief, and the calamity was much less 
extensive. The question of famines may conveniently be followed 
through to the present day. In 1873-4 there was a crop failure in Bihar 
and Bengal, where the density of population threatened a great catas- 
trophe. Lord Northbrook, the then Viceroy, imported supplies of 
rice from Burma and distributed them on a lavish scale. He was 
criticized for over-expenditure, since the local shortage turned out 
to be less than had been anticipated, but from the humanitarian stand- 
point his error was on the right side ; only as the state gained greater 
experience did it become possible to strike a juster balance between the 
alternatives of waste and want. The next crisis of this kind fairly over- 
whelmed the government. In 1876-8 the greatest famine in history 
prevailed over the whole of southern and parts of central India. Lord 
Lytton, Northbrook’s successor, went to work with misjudged caution, 
inspired by the criticisms of 1873-4, His measures failed, but it is true 
to say that no expenditure of the resources then available would have 
been adequate to cope with a calamity so widespread and so prolonged ; 
for the monsoon failed in two successive years. The government 
ultimately spent £11,000,000 in relief, but 5 million people died.* 

The lesson was taken to heart, and Lytton instituted a systematic 
study of famine conditions leading to the elaboration of a definite 
technique of relief measures, a work which was continued by his 
successor. Lord Ripon. The result was the Famine Code whereby 
£1,600,000 of surplus revenue were to be raised annually, partly for use 
as a relief fund and partly for expenditure on railways and canals in 
the threatened areas. Relief measures were also thought out in advance 
on the principle that the able-bodied were to be relieved only in pay- 
ment for their labour on public works of the kind which would avert 
future famines.* More recent famines have been greatly modified 
in them severity by the application of this code. In a scarcity of 1896 
f million people died, but 4 millions were saved by relief. In 1899-1900 
tile figux^ were 1 million and 6 millions respectivdy. In 1908 there 
was a failure of crops in the United Provinces, wmch was relieved 

1 iSTw*. nfme British Empire, India, {by P. E. Boberte, 1923), vcL it pp. 403-4. 
*Kobert«, op. tU. pp. 462-3. •Ibid., and Knowtoi, p. 363 
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without great loss of life by rail-borne wheat from the Punjab. In 
1911^ 1913-14 and 1918 the record was the same, and the modem 
mobility of finance and supplies may be reckoned to have conquered 
the problem in its worst form. Concurrently with the improvement 
of communications there has been a provision of more ample stocks 
of grain. The Punjab rivers are fed from the Himalayan snows and do 
not depend on the monsoon rainfall ; and the constmction of a vast 
system of irrigation canals, there and elsewhere, has increased and 
steadied the output of wheat.^ None but an administration of the 
modem European type could have combined all the factors of this great 
problem, and until it is certain that Indians are capable of maintaining 
the system thus created we have in this matter alone a complete justifi- 
cation for the continuance of British authority. 

In other directions the post-Mutiny administrations did steady pro- 
gressive work. Lord Canning established examining universities at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madr^, empowered to grant degrees for ap- 
proved Imowledge, although not themselves to provide training. The 
object was to stimulate educational effort in independent schools and 
colleges and so to raise the level of instmction in the country at 
large. The results were not altogether good, for as soon as it was real- 
ized that diplomas had a money value in procuring employment, 
tme scholari^ip was ousted by mere cramming for results. This 
degradation of learning is to some extent inevitable wherever learning 
extends beyond the bounds of the leisured classes. It is much in 
evidence in modern England, but in India it became particularly 
naked and unashamed and called at a later time for a highly controver- 
sial reform. Municipal administration was made more efficient, particu- 
larly under Lord Ripon (1880-4), who extended the elective principle 
in local affairs. His viceroyalty also saw much work done for school 
education, and in 1881 he passed the first Indian Factory Act to regulate 
the labour of women and children under new industrial circumsl^nces. 
Much detailed work on land tenures culminated in this decade with laws 
to protect tenants in their holdings and to fix rents — ^the long-delayed 
complement of Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement in Bengal, which 
had established the rights of the landowners in relation to the govern, 
ment. Sanitary reform was no less steady and effective. Hi 1863 
Florence Nightingale wrote to Sir John Lawrence : Pray think of 
us and of our sanitary things on which such millions of lives and health 
depend.” The prayer was heeded, and the cleansing of Indian cities 
began. There was much to do, for the sanitary condition of such 
pla^ as Calcutta and Bombay was terrible. There were no enclosed 
drains and no organized water supply. The Ganges, in every town 
through which it flowed, was enriwed with sewage and dead bodies, 
and its waters were the onl^ drink of millions. Adudnistration gr^ 
ally conquered these conditions and reduced the urban death rate. 
Among mitish troops stationed in Indiathedeaths were 20 per thousand 
> Eaewks, pp. SS7, 351*67. 
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in the seventies and under 6 per thousand in 1910-14. The figures 
for the Indian Army were almost the same.^ 

The most important political transaction after the assumption of 
sovereignty by the Crown in 1868 was the passage through the British 
Parliament of the Royal Titles Bill of 1876. By tms measure the Queen’s 
title was altered to that of Empress of India. Lord Lytton proclaimed 
the new di^ty at a gorgeous durbar on January 1st, 1877. It excited 
some criticism both at home and in British circles in India, but time has 
shown it to have been a piece of sound statemanship wherein Disraeli’s 
flair for the romantic prompted him to interpret the loyalty of an 
imaginative people. That loyalty was clearly demonstrated in the 
Anglo-Russian crises of 1878 and 1885, when it seemed that Indian 
armies might be called upon to defend the North-West frontier against 
invasion. 

Side by side with the general goodwill a movement was germinating 
which was destined to bear many signs of the contrary feeling. By 
the eighties a generation had grown up which had no experience of the 
time when British rule was establishing itself by battle against inde- 
pendent forces within the borders of India. The new age took internal 
order for granted. Its adventurers were prospering in the sphere of 
capitalized commerce and industry rather than of inter -provincial 
warfare. Its more learned minds found scope in the civilian professions, 
and many more were acquiring sufficient rudiments of education to 
fill places in the lower ranl^ of the state services which were continually 
extending the reach of their operations. The basis of all promotion in 
civil life was education of the western type, deliberately fostered by 
the government of India. Amongst other things it offered the study of 
political history and philosophy as rendered by the great Whig and 
Radical writers of the nineteenth century. Their teachings fell on re- 
ceptive soil, and were reinforced by the contacts with the outer world 
provided by improved communications and the operations of commerce. 
Thus inevitably some Indians began to think of taking a more important 
share in the government of their country, to dream of political equality 
under democratic institutions, and to argue that racial origin should 
be no barrier to the highest advancement. The movement crystallized 
in 1886 in the assembly of the first Indian National Congress, an un- 
official body in which reformers met to discuss the topics indicated 
above. In its early years its membership was almost entirely of Hindus, 
to the exclusion of the Mohammedan element. Its aspirations were 
far-reaching, but pursued by constitutional methods, and it was re- 
garded in a kindly spirit by Lord Dufferin, who succeeded Ripon in 
1884. It was only at a later date that extremists captured its platform 
and u^d it for seditious purposes which the state was forced to view 
in a different light. 

As the century entered its last decade, therefore, reform was in the 
air, and to a certain extent it was not distasteful to the government. 

^ Knowles, OverHO* MmpWt, pp. 257*8. 
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DufEerin’s policy was “ to give quickly and with a good will, whatever 
it may be possible or desirable to accord ; to announce that these 
concessions must be accepted as a final settlement of the Indian system 
for the next ten or fifteen years ; and to forbid mass meetings and 
incendiary speechifying.*’^ That, boiled down to the formula “ conces- 
sion with repression,” has been the policy ever since, except perhaps 
under Lord Curzon, There is, in fact, no other policy permanently 
possible unless government is to merge into frank despotism in an 
India which is continually growing conscious of new abilities and new 
ambitions. To carry the policy into effect, however, with a just bal- 
ance between its two aspects, has been a thing more easily said than 
done. As a first instalment there was passed in 1892, under the vice- 
royalty of Lord Lansdowne, a new Indian Councils Act. By this measure 
the Governor-General’s legislative council was extended to include 
the executive (six members, including the commander-in-chief) and 
from ten to sixteen nominated (including some native) members. The 
provincial legislative councils were in Uke manner to consist of the 
several executives with the addition of from fifteen to twenty nominated 
members, according to the size of the province. All the above bodies 
were given the new power of discussing and interpellating on financial 
proposals, but not of voting upon them. It was also placed within 
the Viceroy’s discretion to frame rules for the choice of certain of the 
additional members by elective methods. All this amoimts to very 
little when compared with European political liberties, but it shows 
that the government of India, although remaining autocratic, was 
making a tentative step in the direction of affording a political training 
to the inhabitants. 

Indian life continued outwardly placid for some years longer, although 
beneath the surface ugly influences were at work which passed with little 
reception at the time. The assassination for political motives of 
two British officials at Poona in 1897 was an early disturbing S 3 nnptom. 
Famines, as had been shown, broke out from time to time, and the 
efforts of the administration alleviated but did not always prevent a 
terrible mortality. Plague, on the other hand, appeared as a new 
disease in 1896, and medical science has never been able effectually 
to stamp it out. An illiterate populace was naturally prone to attribute 
the calamity to the sins of its riders, and insistence upon isolation and 
sanitary measures undoubtedly gave deep offence. 

The viceroyalty of Lord Cuxzon (1898-1905) coincided with the open 
manifestation of long hidden tendencies in Indian life, marking a 
definite breach between the India of the nineteenth and the India of 
the twentieth century. From the period of his rule we may date the 
opening of tixe modem cycle of active unrest. It was undoubtedly 
challenged by his masterfm nature, which preferred action to talk and 
would not gladly pause to reason with unpractical critics. Nevertheless 
in the opinion of his historian it is unfair to blame Lord Curzon for the 
^ Quoted, Eoberti, op* eU* p. 408. 
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ebuUitions whicii ensued, for they would inevitably have occurred under 
a less resolute ruler.^ It will be convenient before considering the cause 
of unrest to summarize the chief events of Curzon’s administration. 
The North-West frontier had for many years been a source of trouble. 
Afghanistan, it is true, had improved in internal order under the 
strong rule of Abdurrahman, and when he died in 1901 his successor, 
HabibuUah, mounted the throne without a civil conflict, an unprece- 
dented event in recent Afghan history. Both these princes remained 
on good terms with India, but between their effective jurisdiction and 
that of the Punjab lay the mountain belt of independent tribesmen 
whom neither power had been able to keep permanently in check. 
Curzon tackled the problem in 1901 by creati^ the new North-West 
Frontier Province, partly from Punjab territory and partly from 
the new acquisitions of preceding years. In doing so he introduced 
a policy of enlisting tribal levies under British officers and of making 
them responsible for the peace of the frontier, with the regular forces 
held in reserve on the edge of the plains. The new province was a 
military success, with increased efficiency and decreased e^enditure ; 
but its creation was resented in the Punjab, some of whose inhabitants 
were transferred to a less liberal administration than that to which they 
had been accustomed. 

In education Lord Curzon was confronted with abuses of ancient 
origin and growmg powers for evil. Examination tests had become 
the sole method of attaining official emplojonent. The universities 
were therefore developing into mere cramming institutions affording no 
training of character or outlook upon life. The wastage of effort was 
enormous ; in some of them three-fourths of the students failed to take 
a degree, mainly owing to the inefficiency of the schools in which they 
received their preliminary education. Lord Curzon after prolonged 
study of the question passed his Universities Act in 1904, with the object 
of increasing the real value of the university course and deterring imfit 
candidates from entering upon it. The details of the measure gave 
genuine concern to some who failed to understand its objects, and the 
most bitter offence to large numbers of persons who saw their vested 
interests threatened. Finally, in 1904-5, the Viceroy carried through 
the partition of the unwieldy province of Bengal. Its eastern regions 
had been neglected by the overworked provincial government, and 
were probably the most backward area in India. The partition made 
a new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam with the sole object of 
securing be^r administration. Meanwhile Lord Kitchener, as 
oommander-in-chief, had been remodeUii^ the Indian army. His 
labours ultimately brought him into coUi^on with the Viceroy on a 
fundamental que^ion. Briefly, the issue was whether the xmlitaiy 
were to be simply the expert advisers of the civil power, or whe^er 

^ IxiTat l^ra 06 r*B India under Curzon and After, London, 1911, pauim. The Beooiid 
Totoae of Lord Ronaldshay’s Life of Ourton (1928) was unfortunately not avaUidite 
More this went to press. 
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they were, in time of peace, to be iincontrolled by it in policy and 
expenditure. In England and the white dominions the question had 
been answered in the former sense from the days of the Stuarts. The 
imperial government placed India in a difierent category. They 
supported Kitchener, and Curzon resigned (1906.) 

The causes of modem unrest in India have been variously stated. 
That which was formerly given the chief place — ^the spread of western 
education in a soil unprepared for it — ^now recedes somewhat into the 
background. It is true mat many Indians educated in Europe or in 
European institutions in India have eagerly adopted the revolutionary 
doctrines and methods of propaganda so prevalent in the past twenty 
years. They have perverted the liberty of the press and the platform 
by reckless campaigns against all government measures, good and 
bad, by exalting violence as preferable to law, and by instigating 
resort to the pistol and the bomb in such general terms as to leave them 
for the most part immune from the retribution which has fallen upon 
their unhappy disciples whom they have goaded to translate theory 
into practice. To this extent western education is to blame ; in India, 
as m Russia and other countries, it has produced a common impulse 
to destroy liberty in the name of liberty, to substitute the fantastic 
tyranny of zealots and enthusiasts for the alleged t 3 n:anny of those 
trained administrators who alone can hold our complicated social 
mechanism together. In the western democracies wherein education 
is o^n to all, and with it the opportunity of rising in the social scale, 
such doctrines spend much of their force in vain ; in illiterate and priest- 
ridden communities they constitute a terrible danger. The gulf between 
the half-instructed and the uninstructed is immense, and the former, 
however unbalanced, can impose their will upon the latter. But in 
India high authorities tell us that the ill-considered education of a 
minority is not the real cause of revolt.^ That cause lies rather in the 
slow but steady swell of resentment through all Asia against western 
civilization and western dominance. In Abyssinia in 1896 there 
occurred what may prove to have been one of the decisive events in 
the world’s history, when a disciplined and equipped Italian army 
was rolled up and slaughtered in the open field by the attack of a 
native force. The scene was in Africa, but the effect upon Asia 
was far-reaching. Eight years later came the victories of Japan over 
Russia, and the fact became patent that neither by land nor sea is 
the European by virtue of his race invincible. Asia was quick to assimi- 
late the revelation, and in India it gave new life to views which hitherto 
had been somewhat hopelessly advocated. The conception took 
shape of an Indian society maintaining itself by western mechanism 
indeed, but upon principles of caste and religion essentially conservative 
and native to the soil. High universito attainments and the cult of 
anmait deities were to go l^d in hand. 

Sir Y. OM’s Jniliaa Ufim^ Ltmdcai, 1910; V. A., Smith's Indian. CanMn^ 
Hmd M^orm, Ozlord, 1919 ; and J* T* Gaoraa's Indian PoliHeOp London, 1994. 
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The regions of India most affected were the western Deccan, Bengal 
and the Punjab. In the former, memories of the Maratha warrior 
kings and of Brahman statesmen as the powers behind the throne were 
still vivid. At Poona, the Peshwa’s former capital, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, “ the father of Indian unrest,” became prominent in the nineties, 
and carried on an increasingly violent anti-British campaign imtil his 
trial and imprisonment for sedition in 1908. His punishment was not 
an autocratic reprisal for an academic offence, for Ids newspapers were 
directly responsible for assassination. The movement spread from the 
Deccan to Bengal, where Lord Curzon’s educational reforms tended 
to remove university control from incompetent hands. The storm 
broke in the year following the Act for that purpose, and the projected 
partition of the province was made its pretext. The Bengalis suddenly 
discovered that they were a Hindu nation, although they had hitherto 
taken little care for the eastern region where there were a large number 
of Mohammedans in the population. Here again a violent newspaper 
campaign produced a crop of shootings and bomb outrages. Construc- 
tively the agitation took two forms, a demand for “ swaraj ” or self- 
government and an advocation of “ swadeshi ” or the promotion of 
home industries by the boycott of British manufactures. Mingled 
with these political considerations was a great deal of religious fervour 
which leavened the whole. In the Punjab, after half a century of tran- 
quil loyalty, the disturbance broke out in 1907. The province had 
suffered from famine and plague, and economic changes inevitably 
depressed the interests of certain classes. These misfortunes gave point 
to the general movement of revolt against western influence shared 
with the rest of India. “ Arya (i.c. India) for the Aryans,” became 
as elsewhere a popular cry, and seditious books and newspapers its 
methods of exposition. The deportation of Lajpat Rai, a prominent 
ringleader, checked the agitation, and by 1910 the more violent mam- 
festations of discontent had temporarily subsided throughout India. 
During all this period the Indian princes had been firmly on the side 
of the government ; some of them indeed had been as bitterly attacked 
as the British officials. The Mohammedans also had kept aloof from 
sedition, and of the Hindu population the vast majority had been un- 
affected. Nevertheless, the importance of such movements is not to 
be estimated by the number of persons taking part in them. Most 
revolutions have been carried out by minorities. 

In England a Liberal government came into power at the close 
of 1906, and Lord Morley, a life-long Radical and a deep student of 
histo^, took office as Secretary for India. His policy was one of re- 
pression of unconstitutional violence, whether in word or deed, accom* 
panied by concession to all legitimate aspirations to reform. His long 
experience and learning gave peculiar weight to his views. “ It is an 
essential condition of the reform policy,” he wrote in 1908, ‘‘that 
the Imperial supremacy should in no de^ee be compromised ” ; and 
in an address to the House of Lords he said, “ We are watching a great 
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and stupendous process, the reconstruction of a decomposed society. 
. . . We have now, as it were, before us in that vast congeries of people 
we call India, a long slow march in uneven stages through all the cen- 
turies from the fifth to the twentieth. Stupendous indeed, and to guide 
that transition with S 3 nnpathy, political wisdom, and courage, with a 
sense of humanity, duty, and national honour, may well be called a 
glorious mission.” ^ Lord Minto, the new Viceroy, worked in harmony 
with these declarations. 

By his Indian Councils Act of 1909 Lord Morley completed the 
first stage of a new series of reforms. They included the appointment 
of one Indian member each to the Viceroy's executive council, and to 
the executive councils of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and of two 
Indian members to the Secretary of State’s council in London. The 
Act also greatly extended the size and scope of the legislative councils, 
that for the whole Indian Empire being raised to a maximum of siaity 
members, and those for the provinces being in general considerably more 
than doubled. On all these coimcils except that of the governor-general 
the non-official members became a majority, and the number of those 
elected was multiplied by four. The electorates were arranged so 
as to give representation to various classes, industrial interests and 
religions, and not on a fiat qualification as in Europe. The legislative 
councils received enlarged powers of criticizing government proposals, 
both financial and general, but the executive retained the right to 
disregard their advice should it see fit. The reform was therefore 
in the direction of a representative, but not by any means of 
responsible, government. A Press Act followed to give effect to the 
complementary repressive side of the Morley policy, still unfortunately 
necessary. 

The reforms of 1909, avowedly not to be understood as final, served 
to separate the sheep from the goats among the Indian NationaUsts. 
Moderate men could work henceforward hand in hand with the govern- 
ment, and irreconcilables who refused to be satisfied with anything 
short of indejpendence were now clearly distinguished from the mass. 
An opportunity for the display of Indian loyalty to the throne, often 
co-existing with hostility towards its servants, was afforded in 1911. 
King George V. shortly after his coronation journeyed to India, being 
the ^t British sovereign to set foot upon its soil. At a great Durbar at 
Delhi he received the homage of his Indian subjects, and the occasion 
was taken for announcmg that Delhi was to resume its ancient position 
as the capital of India, and also that certain provincial rearrangements 
were to be made. The Bengals were reunited under one administration, 
As^m became a separate province, and Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa were united to form another. An unfortunate event marred 
the state entry of the Vic^y (Lord Hardinge) into Delhi in the follow- 
ing year, when an attempt to assassinate hm, although it failed in its 
main object, caused the deaths of numerous innocent persons, 

^ Quoted in Ofairol, op. 17S. 
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ASairs had reached this stage when the Great War of 1914 strength- 
ened the position and the claims of India. Her soldiers fought not 
merely for the continuance of Indian progress but for the interests 
of the Empire as a whole, all equally menaced in the event of defeat. 
Legislation in 1916 and 1916 extended the previous concessions. In 

1917 Mr. Edwin Monta^, Lord Morley’s successor, m^e a notable 
pronouncement in Parliament to the effect that British policy in 
India would tend henceforward in the direction of self-government 
and responsible government within the Empire. In pursuance of 
this pledge Mr. Montagu, in conjunction with Lord Chelmsford, 
the Viceroy from 1916, <£ew up a Report upon Indian Constitutional 
Reforms. The Report, as a basis for subsequent legislation, was 
published in 1918, and its terms foreshadowed a gradual movement 
towards responsible government. It evoked much criticism and the 
restatement of awkward facts concerning racial, religious and caste 
divisions among the peoples of India, whom it is unsafe to regard as 
a single nationality.^ Experience of responsible government through- 
out the world shows that long training in political forbearance is 
essential to its favourable working. Lacking that, it may be made 
an engine of tyranny as effective as an autocratic system. Homoge- 
neity in language, race, religion, social organization and ideals is almost 
as important, although by resort to the federal device it may survive 
the want of some at least of these advantages. In Great Britain, where 
the institution has yielded the most harmonious results, it has depended 
for its efficiency upon the two-party system, and of this there seems to 
be little prospect in India. The existence of numerous mutually hostile 
groups in the legislative assembly renders the executive dependent 
upon them unstable. Such considerations warned the statesmen of 

1918 not to expect an immediate era of peace to proceed from the new 
policy, even when responsible government should have extended 
beyond the very limited scope then contemplated. Nevertheless, by 
publishing the Montagu-Chehnsford Report they took a momentous 
decision, and one from which there could be no turning back. The 
essentials of that document are embodied in the preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, which received the royal assent on December 23, 
1919. It runs as follows : 

“ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide 
for the increasing association of Lidians in every branch of Indian 
administration and for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realization of responsi- 
ble government in Britbh India as an integral part of the Empire : 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this TOlicy can only 
be achieved by successive st^es, and it is expedient that sub^ 
stantaal steps in this direction should now be taken : 

^ ISIee paritealarly Ernest Barlcer, TM F^ure (Toeemmen^ o/ /tuiis, Loodoik, llil9 f 
sad teitli, alreadj cited. 
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And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be de- 
termined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advance of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must 
be guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility : 

“And whereas concurrently with the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedi- 
ent to give to those provinces in provincial matters the largest 
measure of independence of the Government of India, which is 
compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its own 
responsibilities : 

“ Be it therefore enacted, etc. ” 

The Act proceeds to set up a two-chamber legislature for India, 
consisting of a Council of State of 60 members, some nominated, some 
elected, not more than 20 being officials ; and of a Legislative Assembly 
of 140, of whom 100 are to be elected and 40 nominated, only 26 of 
the latter being officials. The maximum duration of the Council of 
State is to be five years, and of the Assembly three, but either may be 
dissolved sooner by the Governor-General. In case of a disagreement 
between them the Governor-General may take the vote of a joint 
sitting. The Grovemor-Generars executive coimcil is to be consti^ted 
as under previous Acts, except that the limitation of its numbers 
is removed. There is no provision for its responsibility to the Assembly, 
but every one of its members shall be nominated to a seat in one or other 
chamber of the le^slature. In financial matters appropriation proposals 
must originate with the Governor-General, and certain fixed items of 
expenditure (salaries, interest on debt, and the like) are reserved from 
discussion by the Legislative Assembly. Other expenditure is to be 
submitted to it in the form of demands for grants. But the Governor- 
General may enforce a grant which has been refused by the Assembly. 
General legislation will normally pass through both chambers as in the 
British practice, but in case of emergency the Governor-General may 
legislate without their consent, and he may also veto the introduction 
or discussion of a bill on the ground that it affects the safety or tran- 
quiUiiy of British India. 

It is in its provisions for the provincial governments that the Act 
definitely intrrauces the principle of responsibility. Eight leading 
provinces (Bengal, Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar 
and Orissa, Central Provinces, and Assam) are to be governed for local 
pmrposes eiuffi by a governor, executive coundl and legislative counciL 
^e latter is to coni^t of the membm of the executive council and of 
members nominated or elected in addition (ranging from 125 in Ben^ 
to 63 in As8am)« Not more than 20 per cent, of the whole are to be 
w.B.a.n. ir 
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officials, and at least 70 per cent, are to be elected. The duration of the 
legislative council is to be three years, but it may be dissolved earlier. 
Business is to be divided into reserved subjects and transferred subjects. 
The former shall be administered by the governor and his executive 
council ; the latter by the governor acting on the advice of ministers 
who must be elected members of the legislature, must not be members 
of the executive council, and shall hold office during the governor’s 
pleasure. The transferred subjects, for which responsible administra- 
tion is thus provided, form at present a limited list, but one which is 
capable of extension. As in the Australian Commonwealth, a specified 
list of subjects is reserved to the central government. Provincial 
governors have the same powers of veto and emergency legislation as 
the Governor-General. 

A final provision of the Act emphasized its provisional and experi- 
mental nature. To assist in the future revision and development 
of the constitution it was enacted that a Commission should sit after 
the lapse of ten years to examine and report upon the working of the 
new mechanism and to suggest such changes as should be necessary. 

So began the greatest and most difficult undertaking in constructive 

S olitics that the world had seen. It began amid unfavourable omens. 

onservative opinion, both in England and India, regarded it as reckless 
and unnecessary. There was much to be said for that view, but its 
exponents did not fairly face its implications. British rule, by its own 
methods and policy, had created a new India and had to abide by the 
consequences. That new India, the product of peabe, personal liberty, 
education, sanitation and industrial development, would not willingly 
submit to undiluted external authority. It was therefore a question 
of admitting Indians to share authority or of governing them by 
despotic force, not decently veiled and lying in reserve, but actively 
and continuously applied. The second alternative might be materially 
possible, but morally it was impossible. The people of England would 
have given no mandate for it ; me whole national genius, from the dose 
of the eighteenth century, has revolted against any suspicion of playing 
the tyrant. It will support firm measures of justice, but if the measures 
fail to secure justice and degenerate into cruelty it will not support 
them. To put down an armed rebellion like the Mutiny of 1857 was 
allowable, for it coidd be definitely accomplished by an adequate use 
of force, and there was an end of the matter. To coerce a population 
resisting by inchoate civil methods offered no prospect of but 

only of crime and misery illimitable, in which the characters of rulers 
and ruled would alike deteriorate. That could not be faced, and so a 
xneasure of political concession had to be granted. The measure actually 
given seemed to strike a fair balance between the claims of order and 
liberty. 

The condition of In^ had changed for the worse between the Report 
of 1918 and the passing of &e Act in 1919. The close of the waxi as 
everywhere, brought disillusionment, discontent and the play of lower 
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motives. No man is more thoroughly disgusted with his government 
and resentful of civil authority than the returned soldier whose loyalty 
under arms has been exempla^. In the Punjab there were many such, 
and its mixed population of Mohammedans, Sikhs and Hindus became 
the storm-cen^e of 1919. Mohammedans were indignant at the con- 
quest and prospective partition of Turkey, for which they blamed 
British policy, oblivious of the fact that Great Britain would have been 
only too thankful to remain at peace with Turkey had the Turks per- 
mitted it. In the spring of 1919 there was a short though sharp war 
with Afghanistan, which further unsettled Moslem opinion. The Sikhs, 
proud of their martial traditions, were also unruly and inclined to 
magnify their military importance. The Punjab in consequence was 
in a state of incipient revolt, government was challenged, and its ser- 
vants could not perform their duties in security. So arose the tragedy 
of Amritsar, where a mass meeting was held in defiance of prohibition 
and refused to disperse ; whereupon the military commander. General 
Dyer, opened fire and cleared the ground with the loss of many lives. 
His critics have argued that he was needlessly severe, his defenders, 
that he nipped a revolution in the bud. It is a matter of opinion, 
incapable of proof. The general was censured and his career blighted, 
but no one can be sure that his action had not saved many thousands 
of lives through the length and breadth of India. 

Events such as this did not augur well for the smooth working of the 
constitution. The Nationalists, in fact, refused to be satisfied with it. 
They did not, however, act in the manner of a European opposition, 
by seeking election to the councils and pushing their cause in them. 
Neither did they adopt a course of violent resistance. Instead they 
listened to a new doctrine of non-cooperation, preached by Mr. Gandhi, 
an Indian recently returned from South Africa. Gandhi forbade his 
followers to take any part in the government as established by the 
Act of 1919 ; he urged them also to boycott its works as far as possible, 
its schools, its law courts, its railways ; and above all he denounced 
any resort to violence. He was a man of high personal character, sin- 
cere and simple-minded, although his creed was perhaps too exalted 
for the orcfin^ man to follow. His doctrines were more enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed than practised, but he did India a service by seeking 
to lift Nationalism to a higher plane than that of riot and bloodshed. 
The non-cooperation movement did not prevent many moderate 
politicians from serving on the councils, and after three years it gradu- 
ally subsided. Since that time public order has improv^, and opposi- 
tion has taken constitutional forms. At the present date (1928) the 
Commission wvided by the Act of 1919 is studying the question of 
govenunent, out its report is not yet available. 

In writing of modem India, it is hardly possible to avoid error, 
for authoritative opinions are completeljr at variance on almost eveir 
important question. A vahiable symposium of views expressed by iJl 
sorte and conditions of men in ln(^ is to be found in Mr. J. T. Gwynn’s 
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Indian Politics, already cited. The general impression derivable from 
it is that the Nationalists (in 1922-3) were resolute for complete swaraj 
or home rule, but not for separation from the Empire ; that they 
admitted the grave difficulties and dangers attending the change, but 
were prepared to risk them ; and that they resented the idea that 
they were asking for favours, considering rather that they were demand- 
ing rights. The risks of complete autonomy admit of little doubt. 
The strifes of religions, castes and economic interests are too intense 
to be held in check by democratically elected politicians, and the 
administrative machine is directly responsible for the lives of millions 
to an extent unknown in countries that have a higher standard of social 
comfort. There is in fact every indication that if the British govern- 
ment were to lay down its trust the result would be calamitous, and that 
not only to the peoples of India but to the world at large. The results 
of Asiatic swaraj approached by way of democratic theory are evident 
in China, where the overthrow of autocracy has created misery for the 
victims of the experiment and a chronic nuisance to the world. Reform 
must be realistic and combine the lessons of China with those of Japan. 












CHAPTER VIII 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


The purpose of this final chapter is to survey the general developnoient 
of the Empire and the rapid transformation of its constitution in the 
decade that has followed the close of the Great War. It will be con- 
venient first to give some statistics of population representing the latest 
figures available in the summer of 1928. The Dominion of Canada 
had a total population in 1901 of 5,371,000 ; of 7,206,000 in 1911 ; 
and of 8,788,000 in 1921. That date is that of the last census, but an 
estimate of June, 1927, gives 9,159,000. Australia in 1901, 1911 and 
1921 had populations of 3,773,000, 4,455,000, and 5,436,000 respectively 
— and an estimate for December, 1927, is 6,234,000. South Africa 
took its first census as a dominion in 1911. TWe were then 1,276,000 
people of European descent, and 4,697,000 natives. A census of 
Europeans only in 1921 gave a total of 1,621,000 ; the latest estimate 
(for May, 1926) is of 1,672,000 Europeans and 5,862,000 natives. New 
Zealand contained 772,000 people in 1901 ; 1,065,000 in 1911 ; 1,275,000 
in 1921 ; and (by estimation) 1,438,000 in December 1927.^ These 
figures include the Maoris, who number not many more than 60,000. 
The four trans-oceanic dominions thus have a combined white popula- 
tion of 1 8,503,000, of which Canada accoimts for nearly half. In addition 
to this Newfoundland had in 1921 a population of 2&,000. The white 
man elsewhere in the Empire, of whom the majority are not permanent 
residents, probably amount to about a quarter of a million. India 
had in 1921 a total of 319 millions, of whom nearly one-fourth were in 
the native states. The British dependencies in tropical Africa contain 
between them some 38,000,000 native inhabitants, the most populous 
unit being Nigeria with 19,000,000. Ceylon had in 1921 a population 
of 4,500,000, and the Briti^ West Indies a combined total of slightly 
over 2,000,000, for the most part black or coloured. 

The f>6iiod under review is so recent that its history is not yet written 
and it is not possible to discern the permanent sig^cwce of events. 
So far as it concerns the domestic record of the dominions there are, 
however, some tendencies that may be broadly indicated. Canada 
sinoe the war has rapidly expanded its population, its agEicultuze and 
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its industrial activities in a proportioned manner which fulfils its 
early promise of growing into a completely equipped modern nation. 
In its recruitment of ii^abitants from without, Canada is following 
the nineteenth-century example of the United States by admitting 
masses of immigrants of different blood and speech from those of the 
existing community. The immediate need is of new hands to labour, 
and from the purely economic standpoint it seems desirable to open 
the country to those who will not be fastidious or insistent upon a mgh 
standard of comfort. Hence the Slavonic element among the new- 
comers is large, and the total of non-British exceeds the total of British 
immigrants. For the eight years 1919 to 1926 the average annual 
number of new arrivals in Canada was as follows : British, 61,000 ; 
from United States, 27,000 ; from other countries, 32,000. But these 
averages do not reveal the whole truth, for at the beginning of the period 
the .^erican immigrants greatly exceeded those from other foreign 
countries, whilst at its close the reverse was true. For the eight monthla, 
April-November 1926, for example, the arrivals were : British, 41,000 ; 
from U.S.A., 16,000 ; from other countries, 61,000.^ The conclusion 
is that Canada is allowing herself to become a second melting-pot of 
mixed European elements, just when the United States is realizing 
that she has carried that policy too far for her own well-being. In both 
countries the temptation was economic, for big business requires easily 
handled labour. In both the penalties are, or are likely to be, social 
and political ; Americans of the original stock are awaking to the fact 
that they have failed to assimilate the incoming multitudes and are now 
a minority in their own coimtry. French and British Canada are head- 
ing in the same direction. That these facts are widely known con- 
stitutes the best ground of hope for a change of policy ere it is too late. 
The economic tendency since the war has been for Canadian trade 
with the United States to increase and for that with Great Britain 
relatively to decrease, whilst a very great proportion of the new capital 
required for rapid development has been supplied by American in- 
vestors. It does not follow, however, that political affinities run on 
economic lines. The observed facts of the modem world show that there 
is far less connection between the two than was formerly believed, by 
the Chamberlain school, for example, of thirty years ago. Canada’s 
political trend is not that of fusion with the United States. It is that of 
national autonomy, and in her relations with the Empire since the close 
of the war she has been prominent among the dominions for insistence 
upon every jot and scruple of autonomous observance. Canadian 
insistence upon the solidarity of the British Commonwealth has not 
been so pronounced, but in this matter it is doubtless felt that actions 
are weightier than words. 

Australian national development has run on quite different lines 
firom that of Canada. Canadian political thou^t is individualist, 
Australian is sociidist. Government action has reflected the national 
^ Sir A. B, Mmiott, Smpin Ozted, 1927, ST«S. 
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piedilectioa, and Australia has therefore refused to become a melting- 
1 ^ for new elements which would lower the high standard of comfort 
demanded by her democracy. Further than that, she has been at pains 
to discourage the immigration of British people who would be Uely 
to compete in urban industries and has wdcomed only those who wiU 
work upon the land, where native Australians are not so eager as for- 
merly to establish ^emselves. Australia is an outstanding example 
of a world-wide tendency among civilized peoples, that of deserting 
idle coimtryside and congregating in cities. For the wage-labourer 
the superior comfort and freedom of city life has obvious attractions, 
but even in countries which ofier good prospects of landownership the 
lure of the city often proves superior. It is possible that this phase 
has now reached its zenith, for rapid transport and telephonic commimi- 
cation bid fair to revolutionize the amenities of country residence. 
Australia realizes that the matter is vital for her. She is determined 


to remain white and select. In the long run slie can only do so by 
occupying her territory, failing which others will challenge her right 
to it. Up to the present, immediate comfort has outweighed future 
security, and immigration since the war has been scanty. That is as 
far as the record now runs, but it is evidently in an unfinished chapter. 
In another respect Australia offers a contrast to Canada ; her maritime 
interests are much more prominent. Inhabited Australia is essentially 
a coastline, whilst Canada is continental. Australia therefore gives 
plajr to inherited British instincts in developing sea-borne trade and 
unking herself with her own immediate dependencies and the island 
units of the Empire in the Pacific. The instinct is sound, for sea-power 
is the ultimate defence of white Australia, and the time may come 
when she will have to provide the greater part of it herself. 

In each of the dominions it is noticeable that the cataclysm of the 
war has failed to modify the corporate character and the national 
attitude towards the Empire ; if anything the effect has been to inten- 
sify such characteristics. Canada, since the war as before it, has been 
inmvidualistic, markedly unsentimental, and very jealous of the 
sanctity of the dominion status — ^the reaction of the British tempera- 
ment to the most rigorous climate to which it has been called upon 
to adapt itself. Australia entered tiie war as a state of socialist tenden- 
cies and emerged from it more socialistio than ever. In peace, Australian 
citizenship is apt to emphasize rights rather than duties, but war demon- 
strated that the sense of dufy was unimpaired. Australia has in general 
been more disposed than Canada to seek dose economic relations with 
Great Britain, out always on tire understanding that business is busmess 
and that its essence is bareuning. New Zealand in like manner em]^- 
sizes, as she has dways done, the community of ideals and loyalties 
tiiat runs effective but unexpressed elsevdiere. She glories in be^ 
toe Britain of toe South and, trusting to her identify of outlook wito 
toe mother country, has not been indstent upon constitutional h^ 
fylltting or a too exact funi pro quo in mntud exchange of facilities* 
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As a lecent writer puts it : “ Whether we regard her lovely and home- 
like scenery, her splendid sons and daughters, the magnificent contri- 
bution they made to the victory won in the Great War, the sacrifices 
they gladly make to maintain a New Zealand Division of the Royal 
Navy, the preferences they give to English trade, the welcome they 
offer to English settlers — one conclusion emerges : New Zealand is 
‘ British to me core.’ ” ^ Such a country is rightly jealous of the quality 
of those she admits to her citizenship, and her post-war immigration 
policy has been to accept British settlers carefully selected for type and 
age, and with their characters vouched for by a system of nomination 
by established New Zealanders. Having adimtted them, she provides 
for their welfare until they have had time to adapt themselves to fulfil 
their parts in the life of the nation. This, of course, applies to those 
who receive assisted passages. To others immigration is open under 
conditions normal elsewhere. 

The post-war politics of the three older dominions have been chiefly 
domestic in their aspect. Those of South Africa, on the other hand, 
have been of interest to the Empire as a whole, for in that dominion 
alone there was at the close of the war a political party advocating 
separation from the Empire as its programme. This was the Nationalist 
Parly under the leadership of General Hertzog. Against them stood 
the South African Party, led after Botha’s death by General Smuts, 
and the Unionist Party composed more exclusively of British-bom 
elements. Between the two sides thus divided on the question of 
allegiance was the Labour Party imder Colonel Oreswell, interested 
primarily in social and economic change. The dominion had been un- 
ea^ and factious throughout the war and during the peace-making 

S r that followed it. Ihe loss of Botha was a blow to those who 
eved that the country’s future should lie within the Commonwealth, 
but Smuts at once took the place of his dead chief. On the eve of 
the general election of 1920 he declared : “ I urge the electors to stand 
by we twin cause of the British Empire and racial peace and unify 
in South Africa.” The result was not decisive, there were many Labour 
gains, and Smuts retained office with a precarious composite majority. 
During the ensuing months he effected a fusion of his own party with 
tire Unionists, and then appealed again to the country in 1921. On 
this occasion tiie enlarged South African Party gained a decisive victory, 
and &nuts remained premier until 1924. His Labour and Nationalist 
o^wnents followed his example by combining their forces, not indeed 
in complete fusion, but in a pact for mutual co-operation. The pact 
secured a victory in the general election of 1924, when (^eral Hertzog 
bMame prime minister at the head of a composite majority in wUch 
his Nationalists were not sufficiently num^us to work without the 
aswstan c e of the Labour members. Thus, although the separatist 
leader was at the head of the state, the coimtiy had given no mandate 
for separation. That policy was thwefore postponed and has since 

* Mairiott. op. eU. p. 90. 
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been definitely expunged from the programme of the Nationalist Party. 
Hertzog and his supporters now avow that development within the 
Commonwealth is their aim, although they take somewhat extreme 
views of the extent to which independent action may go and of the 
limitations of imperial co-operation. The controversy over the Flag 
Bill in 1926-7 was symbolic of South African opinions, and perhaps 
its outcome — ^the adoption of the Union Jack and the new South African 
flag in equality — ^may be regarded as symbolic of future co-operation. 
The change in Nationalist policy was rendered easier by the constitu- 
tional pronouncement of the Imperial Conference of 1926, to be dealt 
with below.^ General Hertzog attended the Conference as South 
Africa’s premier, and expressed his satisfaction with its result. The 
Union of South Africa to-day is, in its promise at least, the South 
Africa which Cecil Rhodes devoted his life to creating. It may also 
be said, without straining the truth, that it is the South Africa that 
Paul Kruger would have accepted in his best days, before suspicion 
took firm hold of his ageing mind. 

For the Empire as a whole the three principal problems since the war 
have been those of the constitution, of the promotion of inter-imperial 
trade, and of migration from the populous mother country to the 
scantily peopled dominions. The last-mentioned matter may conven- 
iently be considered first. At the close of the war the British Isles 
suffered from a severe industrial depression, and it grew evident that 
for various reasons some of the greatest trades could not expect to re- 
cover their pre-war position. It was not altogether the war that 
was responsible for the change ; its part had been to precipitate a state 
of affairs that would have developed in any event, although doubtless 
its onset would have been more gradual. In the mid-nineteenth century 
Great Britain had been in truth the workshop of the world, able to 
employ its population in supplying the needs of other peoples for 
manufactured goods. From that time forward the rest of the world 
had been busily industrializing itself and growing independent of 
British supplies. But so great had been the all-round expansion of 
markets that British employment had still been able to continue in 
spite of increasing competition. With the opening of the twentieth 
century the circumstances began to change. High-grade coal, our 
greatest natural asset, ceased to be indispensable as a source of power. 
Means were devised for utilizing the low-grade coal supplies found in 
other countries, the use of oil fuel increased, and water-power was har- 
nessed to produce electric energy. At the same time a political tendency 
became pronounced. The smaller nations learned from the greater 
that industrial enterprise spells national strength and independence. 
They were determine to manufacture at all costs, and strengthened 
their tariff defences to foster their own infant industries. Canada and 
Australia provide instances of this policy, India has hankered strongly 
after it, and there are other examples. The mid-nineteenth cent^ 

^ See below, p. SOS. 
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world, organized to consume British manufactures and supply food* 
stuffs and raw material in exchange, was rapidly passing away. The 
war destroyed many things that were already declining, and promoted 
others that were in the incipient stage. Its aftermath revealed an 
industrial England lacking markets and with no great prospect of 
supplying the deficiency. 

As a consequence men began to believe that the dense British popula- 
tion, formerly regarded as an asset, was in fact a disability and even a 
danger. It was too large to be fed from the produce of its own soil, 
and if it could not sell manufactures it could not buy food from without. 
In another respect the growth of industrialism elsewhere threatens to 
hasten that result, for there is everywhere a movement towards a 
local balance between agriculture and manufacture, and the great food- 
producing regions consume a larger proportion of their own supplies. 
The United States, from which we formerly imported great ^[uantities 
of corn and meat, is approaching this balance, and its margin of food 
for export is diminishing. Canada is still a great and growing granary, 
for it has not reached its limit of production, but Canadian industry 
is also forging ahead, and the future may see the local balance estab- 
lished there. These considerations pointed to the desirability of mass- 
emigration from the British Isles before a real crisis should arise. 

Concurrently with the need for greater emigration, actual emigration 
has fallen off. Social conditions largely account for it. Townsmen are 
unwilling to work on the land, and that is the only kind of work which 
they find open to them in the dominions. If they remain unemployed 
in England they do not starve, for the community supports them in a 
kind of fools’ paradise which may collapse in the next period of national 
misfortune. Real agricultural workers are welcomed in the dominions, 
and they are precisely the class which Great Britain can ill spare. The 
urban population therefore increases in spite of efforts to disseminate 
it over the Empire. Those efforts, to be effectual, call for some sacrifice 
of present comfort for ultimate security both in Great Britain and in the 
dominions, but democratic politicians find it hard to recommend dis- 
tasteful policies to their electors. Yet it is a matter of vital interest 
at home and abroad. Australia is the outstanding case of a dominion 
whose future is imperilled for lack of p^ulation, but the like need 
exists in all. To remedy this state of affairs the British Parliament 
passed the Empire Settlement Act in 1922. Its terms empowered the 
^cretary of State to make arrangements with the dominion govern- 
ments for assisted emigration. Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
responded to a limited extent,^ on conditions, that is, that they i^ould 
accept only the very restrict^ categories of setters who would be 
imm^ateiy useful to them. South Africa declared herself unable to 
participate, since she could find openings only for newcomers possMi^ed 
of considerable capital. The Act provided a sum of £3,000,000 annusJly 
as tbB British share of expenditure on tiie project, and the amount ma 
iJVxr deUini the Beveral aohemes see Manlott'e Mmpiir§ Apfwidiieaa 
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never in a single year been spent. It is a tragedy that the soundest 
piece of legislation for social betterment, offering a cure instead of a 
palliative, should be the only one whose scope of operation has not 
exceeded the initial estimate. 

In 1922 the most recent dominion was added to the list in the shape 
of the Irish Free State, that part of Ireland which lies outside the six 
counties of Ulster. The Act which established its constitution provided 
that its status should be regulated by the precedent of the Dominion 
of Canada. Southern Ireland is therefore an autonomous unit of the 
Empire, and its representatives attend the Imperial Conference. Apart 
from the constitutional aspect, however, the new state is obviously not 
comparable to the other dominions, and its domestic affairs do not fall 
within the scope of a work dealing with modem British expansion. The 
colonization which added considerable elements to its p^ulation took 
place in ancient times — ^in the Middle Ages and in the Tudor period ; 
and its modem function has been rather that of a mother country 
to the trans-oceanic dominions. If we include residents in England 
and Scotland, it is probably tme to say that there are as many Irishmen 
in other parts of the Empire as there are in the Irish Free State. 

The period since the war has witnessed the holding of three general 
Imperial Conferences and of several others devoted to special topics. 
Three of this minor category met in 1920, the Imperial Statistical, 
Entomological, and Forestry Conferences, and in the following year 
an Imperial Customs Conference was held. The general effects of such 
activities were to co-ordinate administration and to provide means 
for the collection and exchange of knowledge. 

More important was the fufi Imperial Conference of 1921, attended 
by the prime ministers of the United Kingdom and the dominions 
and by representatives of India. This was not the constitutional con- 
ference contemplated by the resolution of 1917.^ In view of the develop- 
ments of 1918-19 it was decided that there would be no advantage 
in holding such a discussion, but the assembled statesmen did once 
more affi^ the importance of providing some means of contmuous 
consultation on imperial affairs. At the confidential meetings much 
time was devoted to foreign policy and defence. The question of foreign 
policy was ostensibly simplmed by the dominions’ membership of the 
League of Nations, for in certsdn eventualities the dominions were 
ple&ed by the covenant to take similar action to that of their fellow- 
menmer United Kingdom. Indeed, as a commentator of 1920 
pointed out, the dominions had bound themselves to do more for the 
assistance of fore^ states than they had ever promised to do for their 
own Empire.* Tim consideration leads another critic to hail the 
League as ** the deua ex madiina of the Empire,” since it absorbs and 
solves the difficult problem of foreign policy.* The League, however, 

^ above, pp. 272*S. 

^Th€ Sound TMe, Harob, 1S20, p. 238. 

* A* Elmuiem, Tbc ThM Oadbrd, 1928, Leotmo It 
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claims jurisdiction only over the relationships of its own members, 
which do not include the United States and Russia, The two authorities 
above cited may be again compared on the actual significance of League 
obligations. I^. Zimmern says that membership was enthusiastically 
approved in England, and that the British popular instinct which 
acclaimed the League from the very first was thoroughly sound.’’ The 
Round Table, on the other hand, remarked : “ It is almost needless to 
observe that none of the democracies of the British Empire has grasped 
the extent of ^^s obligations to the League of Nations or would hesitate 
to repudiate them at once, if put to the test.” The latter statement is 
probably unjust ; it certainly does not square with the national record. 
But the ignorance of obligations was undoubtedly a fact at the time 
the sentence was written, and is one still. The League covenant was 
never a major issue at a British general election, and it was accepted 
without reflection at a time when the people were intent chiefly upon 
ending the war, hanging the Kaiser, and searching his subjects’ pockets. 
Subsequent transactions will throw further light upon the question 
whether the League is a uniting or dividing force in the politics of the 
British Commonwealth. On an imperial domestic matter the Confer- 
ence of 1921 passed a resolution, South Africa dissenting, that Indian 
subjects of the Crown domiciled in other parts of the Empire ought to 
enjoy the rights of citizenship.^ This, of course, referred to persons 
already established and did not affect the question of free migration. 

Whilst the Imperial Conference of 1921 was sitting, the President of 
the United States invited the chief sea-powers of the world to confer 
at Washington on the question of limiting naval armaments. The 
Washington Conference led to important transactions in the sphere of 
foreign policy, and in it the constitutional right of the dominions to 
be consulted was fully recognized, for representatives attended on 
behalf of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and India. It was said that 
Canadian initiative played a part in the decision not to renew the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance which expired shortly after the holding of the 
Conference. 

The constitutional position was now to the effect that general policy 
was the concern of aU the units of the Commonwealth represented in 
the Imperial Conference. It was possible, however, that decisions 
on foreign affairs might have to be taken too quickly to admit of consul- 
tation. In such a case the British Foreign Office would be obliged 
to act alone, but its measures would not be binding upon the dominions.^ 
In spite of this, the legal position from the international point of view 
still remained that if the Crown declared war all its subjects would 
automatically be at war. The dilemma nearly became active in 1922, 
when there was for a moment a likelihood of hostilities with Turkey, 
and Cai^da let it be known that she would not participate. Fortunately 
the crisis passed off, and no similar misfortune has since been threatened. 

^CoiofUcd Office Liri (1927), p. Irvi* 

^ Bound ToJtiU, June 1923, pp. 4S44S 
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The Imperial Conference again met in the autumn of 1923, when the 
Irish Free State was represented for the first time. Although this 
Conference gave much attention to foreign policy it did not publish 
any resolution modifying the position above described. In the negative 
sense -this was important, for it showed that the trend of thought 
on imperial relationships continued to run on the lines of informal 
co-operation rather than of devising a new mechanism. The resolution 
of 1917 was thus left still in abeyance. 

Concurrently with the Imperial Conference of 1923 there was held 
an Imperial Economic Conference. This body adopted a variety of 
resolutions on economic matters, both of trade and of migration and 
settlement. Their effect was to pledge the various ministries to recom- 
mend to their legislatures a system of preferential trade and the 
establishment of a standing Imperial Economic Committee. In Great 
Britain the Conservative ministry under Mr. Baldwin then dissolved 
Parliament and appealed to the country on this issue. The general 
election went against them, and a Labour ministry took office under 
Mr. MacDonald. The new government at once announced that it would 
not proceed with the preferential tariff proposals or the Economic 
Committee. The transaction illustrates the constitutional position 
of the Imperial Conference. Its resolutions express the convictions of 
the various executives in power ; but in all the autonomous states of 
the Commonwealth the executive is responsible to the elected represen- 
tatives of the people, and the decisions of the Conference have no 
binding force unless ratified by them. What took place in 1923 was that 
the newly elected House of Commons did not comprise a majority in 
favour of the tariff resolutions of the Conference, and there was no 
alternative but for the British government to drop them. 

The decision was partially reversed by the result of the next British 
general election, that of 1924. Mr. Baldwin and the Conservatives 
were returned with a majority, and the nature of their election pledges 
enabled them to establish the Imperial Economic Committee and to 
incorporate in their budget so much of the preferential tariff scheme 
as did not involve an increase of existing duties. This was accordingly 
done in 1926, when a number of customs duties were maintained as they 
affected foreign produce but lowered as they affected the produce 
of the Empire. 1^ at len^ the Chamberlain proposals of twenty years 
before came into active, if limited, practice. That practice, it should 
be noted, did not extend to the more bulky and necessary foodstuffs and 
the staple raw materials, all of which Great Britain continued to import 
dut^ me from any country which could supply them. To give a 
preference in these trades would still have involved, as in Chamberlain’s 
time, the imposition of new duties and an increase in the cost of livinj^. 

Meanwhile the activities of the League of Nations were again 
involving the question of imperial foreign policy. In 1924 the Mac- 
Donald government samestm an uiquii^ with a view to formulating 
a more definite systems consultation. !fhe dominioDS agreed, but the 
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motion was not proceeded with owing to the fall of the ministij. The 
League then promulgated a general scheme for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and adherence would have involved new military 
oblations on the part of its members. This proposal, known as the 
Protocol of 1924, was considered by correspondence between the 
ministries of the British Commonwealth, a feasible method for a non- 
urgent matter, and they unanimously decided not to support it. This 
was a practical example of equality in consultation producing a united 
decision. Next year, however, tire principle of unity sufEered a reverse. 
In 1926 certain of the European members of the League conferred at 
Locarno on the means of stabilizing the western frontiers of Germany 
by placing beyond challenge the decisions of the Versaiiles Treaty of 
1919. The Pact of Locarno ensued, whereby, amongst other obligations, 
Orest Britain pledged herself to go to war in defence of certain of 
the signatory powers if their territory should be invaded by the unpro- 
voked aggression of the others. The decision was hurriedly taken, and 
there was no time to consult the dominions, which were not represented 
at the Conference. They were, therefore, not bound by the British 
obligations, unless they should subsequently assume them, and this 
they did not do. So long, therefore, as the Locarno Pact stands un- 
moved and unextended,^ the unity of the British Commonwealth 
stands threatened, for if the contemplated circumstances arise. Great 
Britain is pledged to fight, and the dominions are not. It should be 
emphasized that discussion of the European aspects of the Locarno 
Pact is not within tiie scope of this chapter, which is solely concerned 
witii its bearing upon imperial relationships. 

The year 1924 produced an innovation in the mechanism of adminis- 
tration, in accordance with the constitutional changes of previous years. 
The Colonial Office was limited to the control of the non-autonomous 
colonies and dependencies of tiie Empire, exclusive of India. For 
dealing with the autonomous states of the Commonwealth a new 
Dominions Office, und«r a Secretary of State, was created, an extension 
of the principle long existing by which tiiere had been a separately 
organize dominions’ department of the Colonial Office. For the present 
the sanm minister, Mr. Amery, is Secretary for the Colonies and for the 
D<»uinions, but it is probable that in future two Secretaries of State 
will be appointed. In 1926 tiie Dominions Office, having been entrusted 
with the administration of a fund for the promotion of imperial Ixade, 
Mtablished the Enroite Marketing Board to supervise that activity. 

The nine years that had elapsra since the wsr>1me Conference of 
1917 had witnessed a very deep change in imperial relationahips. The 
principle of co-operation between the autonomous states of 1m Com- 
monwealth had been established, and tiie principle of federation and the 

^ The hocaamo Treaty is indaSnite in daralion» end not oondndad for * term of yeam* 
It li» therefore, open to ita aignatoriei to give notice of withdrawal at any time, althongh 
tide eonU not hononiahly ft dkme when onoe the mue/oedMt had artm^ The text 
ia ichM in the wditmid 
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creation of a super-government was dead. Hitherto, however, there 
had been no attempt at formal definition of the constitution, which 
could be interpreted by difierent minds in difEerent ways ; and the 
lack of such definition might cause misunderstandings. The Imperial 
Conference therefore met once more in 1926 and dealt with the question. 
It succeeded in defining the existing position, although it did not pro- 
ceed to solve the practical problems, chiefly of foreign policy, which 
were implicit in ito definition. Its resolution was to the effect that 
Great Britain and the Dominions are “autonomous Communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to 
one another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” It was further 
recognized that in the spheres of foreign affairs and of defence, “ the 
major share of responsibility rests, and must for some time continue 
to rest, with His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain.” It will 
be seen that these pronouncements contain nothing new ; like most 
British constitutional documents, they place on formal record a state 
of affairs already in existence, and they evade the question of creating 
new constitutional mechanism. That is in accordance with the 
national political methods, which distrust cut-and-dried schemes 
and prefer to leave institutions to evolve under pressure of circum- 
stances. The whole history of the Imperial Conference is an illustration 
of the process. 

At this point we leave the organic evolution of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth. Can it be considered satisfactory to those who 
love the British way of life, and desire its continuance in the world 1 
From the narrow point of view there is ground for doubt, for the 
authority of the mother country in the Commonwealth is in practice 
and in theory at an end ; and without a central authority, it may be 
argued, there can be no strength to resist hostile forces ^m without 
and disintegrating forces withm. Some foreign observers express that 
view. They regard the Empire as already dissolved within its attenu- 
ated husk. Logically they may be right, but human history defies 
logic, for its operating factors defy definition and quantification. 
Fore^n observers formed the same conclusions before 1914, and their 
cyllogisms shrivelled in the blast of reality. To the realist the events 
recorded in these chapters constitute not a break-down but a fulfilment, 
a steady growth with no element of decay other than that of outworn 
functions, and with a sturdy life for future development. For the 
essence of the Britidi tradition, as it has taken shape sinoe 1783, is not 
anthorily and dominance but liberty and oo-operalion. Its aim has 
been to create, not an edifice of stone and steel peopled ly nnchangiim 
automata, but a manner of living in which human beings may dweu 
in contentment and grow unhampered in accordance with natural 
instincts. Modem hi^ty is the record at <me Icmg contest between 
fteedcm and dominance. Both principles ate still as evident as day 
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and night in the world around us, although Idieir forms are always 
changing. The British Commonwealth has steadily and with never a 
backward glance taken the lead for freedom, and its present rasition 
marks the farthest advance achieved along that patii. Whi<m of us 
would have it otherwise I 
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(i) GENERALI 

(a) Chiefly Political : European colonization in the modem period is compre* 
hensively dealt with in P. Leroy<Beaalieu*s treatise De la colonisation chez les 
peuplea modernes, latest edn., Paris, 1 921. The Expansion of Europe^ by J. Eamsay 
Muir, drd edn., London, 1922, is a suggestive essay which emphasizes the j>art 
played by colonial rivalries in causing the Great War. A. G. KeUer*s Colonisatumf 
New York, 1908, is useful for information on the colonies of continental Eurom. 
The British Empire and Commonwealth, treated in its separate units, is fully 
covered in The Historical Geography of the British Empire, Oxford, various dates, 
the whole edited and several of the volumes written by Sir C. P. Lucas. Bamsay 
Muir’s Imperial Commonwealth, vol. ii., London, 1922, relates the history of the 
Empire to the domestic aflairs of the mother country. Policy for the period is 
dealt with in H. E. Egerton’s Short History of British Colonial Policy, 6th edn., 
London, 1920, and British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Century, London, 1923 ; 
and in C. H. Currey’s British Colonial Policy, 1783-1916, Oxford, 1916. The lead- 
ing authority on constitutional matters is A. B. Keith’s Responsible Government 
in the Dominions, 2iid edn., Oxford, 1928. A number of more detailed works cover 
shorter periods. Three older books have become classics of the subject: Sir 
G. Comewall Lewis, Essay on the Government of Dependencies, London, 1841 ; 
Herman Merivale, Lectures on Colonization and Colonies, 2nd edn., London, 1861 ; 
and E. Gibbon Wakefield, A View of the Art of Colonization (1849), modem edn., 
London, 1914. The theories and achievements of the Wakefield School receive 
notice in works on Australia and New Zealand, named below, and in Lives of 
Wak^eM bv R. Garnett, London, 1898, and by A. J. Harrop, London, 1928 ; a 
useful sketch of the subject is E. M. Wrong’s Charles BuUer and Responsible Govern^ 
meni, Oxford, 1926. For the mid-nineteenth centurv two important works have 
recently appeared : C. A. Bodelsen, Studies in Mid- Vtctorian Imperialism, London, 
1924, a conspectus of contemporaxy opinion ; and Paul Knaplund, Gladstone 
and BrilavrCs Imperial Policy, London, 1927, which makes the best of a rather 
poor case for the statesman’s services to the Empire. Imperial trans- 
actions of the past thirty years may be studied in Richard debits Studies in 
Colonial Nationalism, London, 1905 ; The Imperial Conference, London, 1911 ; 
and The Britannic Questwn, London, 1913, which between them illustrate the 
growth of the ideas of imperial alliance and co-operation. Later phases of the 
same topics are covered by A. B, Keith’s Imperial Unity and the Dominions, 
Oxford, 1916 ; H. D. Hall’s The British Commonwealth of Nations, London, 1920, 
an exposition of the post-war constitutional position ; and A. Zimmem’s The 
Third British Empire, Oxford, 1926, which shows the relation of the Common- 
wealth to foreign affairs and the League of Nations in a manner which, although 
optimistic in intention, affords mround for certain misgivings. Imperial defence 
and warlike undertakings are fully described in The Empire at War, Oxford, 1921, 
etc., edited and largely written by Sir C. P. Lucas, m which the first volume 

^Many of the works noted in this section are indispensable for the subjects treated 
in the f oUowing seothms, but their titles are not there repeated. 
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extends to 1914» and the sncoeeding four cover the period of the Great War. The 
Cambridge HUiory of British Foreign Policy (from 1783), 3 vols., Cambridge, 
1922, etc., is very valuable for the diplomatic contacts of the Empire, and those 
with the United States are narrated with impartial plain-speaking in S. E. Morison's 
Oxford History of the United States^ 2 vols, Oxford, 1927. For the question of 
inter-imperial migration the best survey is that of Sir J, A. R. Marriott, Empire 
SetUementt Oxford, 1927, which gives the most recent legislation and statisties 
on the subject. The Round Table, a quarterly periodical (from 1910) contains 
articles devoted to all phases of current imperial affairs. The annual CoiUmM 
Office List is invaluable for statistics, and its Introductions provide an official 
record, without comment, of the transactions in and following upon the Colonial 
and Imperial Conferencos. 

(b) Chiefly Economic ; M. C. Bueris Health, Wealth and Population, London, 
1926, throws much new light on life in the British Isles during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution ; it is a valuable basis for a study of the conditions that led 
to the emigration of the early nineteenth century. Two works by the late Mrs. 
L. C. A. Knowles largely supersede earlier treatments of their subjects: The 
Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century, 
3rd edn., London, 1924, containing a section on colonial affairs ; and The Economic 
Development of the British Overseas Empire, London, 1924, which deals in detail 
with India and the dependencies. Two mutually complementary books should 
be consulted for the history of Free Trade : The Free Trade Movement and its 
Results, by G. Armitage-Smith, 2nd edn., London, 1903 ; and The Rise and 
Decline of the Free TreSe Movement, by W. Cunningham, 2nd edn., Cambridge, 
1905. The controversies arising from the Chamberlain programme produced a 
multitude of works of which the following may be compared : H. H. Asquith, 
Trade and the Empire (speeches), London, 1903 ; and W. Cunningham, The 
Case against Free Trade, London, 1911. Shipping and its operations are treated 
in A. W. Kirkaldy*s British Shipping, London, 1919 ; and A. J. Sargent’s Seaways 
of the Empire, London, 1918. 

(c) The Humanitarian Movement : The following will be found illustrative : 
B. Coupland, Wilberforce, Oxford, 1923 ; W. L. Mathieson, British Slavery and 
its Abolition, London, 1926 ; K. L. P. Martin, Missionaries and Annexation in the 
Pacific, Oxford, 1924 ; and W. A. Young, Christianity and Civilization in the 
Souih Pacific, Oxford, 1922. The majority of the works enumerated below on 
regions of the Empire inhabited by native races bear upon the humanitarian 
aspect. 


(u) BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

The most elaborate work is W. Kingsford’s History of Canada, 10 vols,, London^ 
1887-98, of which the last six deal with the British period. Sir J. G, ^urinot’s 
Canada under British Rule, 1760-1900, Cambridge, 1900, gives a clear and weB- 
balanced account in which the maritime provinces receive a fuU share ol attention. 
Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies contains a volume by M E. 
Egerton solely devoted to Caziadian histmy from 1763 to 1921, and another by 
J. B, Rogers on Newfoundland, which gives the best account of that colony^ 
afifaix& The Canadian volume is especi^y valuable for the various boundary 
questions. G. Bryce’s Short History of the Canadian People, 2nd edn,, London, 
1914, is useful lor sodal life and biographical details. A go^ Atnerican hlc^oscy 
is Camada and British North America, W. B. Munro, Philadelphia, 1905. Fesr 
special periods see three works by Sir C. P. Lucas : History of Oanada, 1763-1812, 
Oxford, 1969 ; The Canadian War of 1812, Oxford, 1906 ; and Lord DurhanCs 
Report, 3 vols., Oxford, 1912, the flxst volume being an historical 
gfviim the antecedents oi the rebellions of 1 837, and also an analyris of the Benort. 
A valiiabie recent study ol this period is Miss AOeen Dunhanoi s PoUHecd thisist 

For the next period the best anl^^ 
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iB L. Morison^s BriHah Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government^ 1839-5A 
Glaagow» 1919. Westesm expansion is described in The History of the North- Westf 
by A 3 vols., Toronto, 1894>5, and in the latter part of Canada in the 
Twentieth uenPurjf, by A G. Bradley, London, 1906. The earlier history of the 
West is covered in B^kles Willson’s The Great Company y 2 vols., London, 1900, 
and G. Bryce’s Eemarkable History of the Hudson's Bay Company y London, 1900. 
For constitutional questions see Canadian Constitutional Development, by H. E. 
Eeerton and W. L. Grant, London, 1907, a collection of speeches, de^tches and 
other documents, with explanatory matter ; and the lectures by Prof. G. M. Wrong 
and others in The Federation of Canada, 1867-1917, Toronto, 1917. The biography 
of eminent Canadians has given rise to a laroe number of works, prominent among 
which are those included in the Makers of Canada Series, Toronto, 1904, etc. 


(iii) AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND AND THE PACIFIC 

The large-scale History of Australia and History of New Zealand, each 3 vols., 
by G. W. Rusden, London, 1883, are now out-of-diate, but have had no successors 
of equal bulk. l?here are, however, a number of smaller works in which the 
subject may be studied. General hi^ries include : Ernest Scott, Short History 
q/ Australia, 3rd edn., Melbourne, 1918, a well-balanced and impartial account ; 
R. P. Thomson, National History of Australia, New Zealand, etc., London, 1917 ; 
E. Jenks, History of the AustraloMn Colonies, 3rd edn., Cambridge, 1912, especially 
good for TOlitical and constitutional questions ; J. D. Rogers, Australasia (in 
Lucas’s Historical Geography), revised edn., Oxford, 1925, particularly for geo- 
graphical and economic aspects ; and A. Wyatt Tilby, Australasia, (voL v. of 
that author’s English People Overseas), London, 1912, valuable for social conditions 
especially in the penal settlements. There are also many books of more limited 
scope and greater detail, among which may be mentioned : R. C. Milk, Coloniza- 
tion of Australia (1829-42), London, 1915, a careful study throwing new light on 
the Wakefield theories and their application ; two worls similarly covering the 
formative period of New Zealand, namely, The Colonization of New Zealand by 
J. S. Marais, Oxford, 1927, and Englaiid and New Zealand, by A J. Harrop, 
London, 1926 ; J. S. Battye, Western Australia, Oxford, 1924, an exhaustive 
history ; and R. W. Giblin, The Early History of Tasmania (to 1804), London, 
1928. For the formation and working of the f^eral constitution see B. R. Wise, 
The Making of the Australian Commonwealth, 1889-1900, London, 1913, dealing 
largely in biographical matter and written by one having a personal knowledge 
of the statesmen concerned ; and W. Harrison Moore, The Constitution of (he Com- 
monwealth of Australia, 2nd edn., Melbourne, 1910, a legal exposition based upon 
the text of the Act and judicial decisions thereupon, with a preliminary account 
of the movement towards federation. There are many works on Australian and 
Pacific discovery ; the best general account is contained in E. Heawood’s Qeo- 
graphicdl Discovery in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Cambridge, 1912. 
Missionary activities in some of the Pacific islands are treated in the books by 
Martin and Young mentioned above (§ i (c)). The whole story of the islailds from 
the international point of view is excellently told in G. H. Scholefield’s The Faerie, 
its Pasi and Future, London, 1919. 


(iv) SOUTH AFRICA 

The most Tolnminoos treatment of South AMcan history is contained in the 
works of G. MoC. TheaL They include a volume <m the Portuguese discoveries 
and the Portuguese in East Africa, followed by three volumes mi Dutch South 
Aftioa prior to 1795. For the Brirish period they comprise five volumes on The 
HistorMof Sou^ Afrioa, 17954872, London, 1908, and two volumes on The History 
1^73^ London, 1919.' The autto has aimed at being exhaustive 
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and bis success entails some lack of emphasis and blurring of outlines. Another 
large-scale History of South Africa^ is that of Sir G. E, Cory, which has at present 
reached the year 1846 with its fourth volume. Shorter general histories are by 
Sir 0. P. Lucas, in his Historical Geography, etc., vol iv., pts. i. and ii., Oxford, 
1913 and 1915 ; F« K. Cana, South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union, London, 
1909, a well- written and interesting volume ; and E. A. Walker, History of South 
Africa, London, 1928, a very compact and informative account based upon wide 
research. On a more limited period, that of 1874-8, a valuable recent contribution 
is furnished by Sir A. Hardinge’s Life of Lord Carnarvon, 3 vols., Oxford, 1926, 
which follows in detail the minister’s attempts to achieve a federation. Certain 
topical or controversial works may be mentioned as throwing light on South 
Amcan problems : A Century of Wrong, by F. W. Reitz, Ix>ndon, 1900, gives a 
vigorous presentation of the Boer case ; The Afrikander Rebellion, by J. K. O’Con- 
nor, London, 1916, relates from local knowledge the events of 1914 ; An Undivided 
South Africa, by G. R. Hofmeyr, Capetown, 1917, indicates the acuteness of the 
racial feud and the difficulty of finding a solution ; The South African Common- 
wealth, by Manfred Nathan, Capetown, 1919, is a non-partisan survey of current 
social, political and economic problems. Three other special works fall into a 
different category : The Times History of the War in South A frica, 6 vols., 1900-09 
(there are also British and German official histories of the war) ; The Reconstruc- 
tion of the New Colonies under Lord Milner, by W. B. Worsfold, 2 vols., London, 
1913, which deals adequately with repatriation, Chinese labour, and political 
problems ; and the Hon. H. R. Brand’s Union of South Africa, Oxford, 1909, 
a clear account of the circumstances necessitating the union and an analysis of 
the Act. For Rhodesia and its founder see the Lives of Rhodes, by Sir L. Mitchell, 
London, 1910, and by Basil Williams, London, 1921. 


(V) INDIA AND THE FAR BAST 

Two general histories of India cover the whole modem period, V. A. Smith’s 
Oxford History of India, Oxford, 1919, and the two volumes by P. E. Roberts 
in Lucas’s Historical Geography (1916 and 1923 respectively). These works are 
short surveys, and no large-scale treatment of the whole of British Indian histo^ 
is yet available. On the other hand, biographical works are numerous, and a Life 
of almost every great figure has b^n written. Short biographies occur in the 
English Men of Action Series, and in the Rulers of India Series (Oxford, 1893, etc.). 
For the period of conquest Sir A. C. Lyall’s Rise and Expansion of British Dominion 
in India, 6th edn., London, 1910, conveys a wide view of general principles. The 
standard constitutional authority is Sir C. P. Ilbert’s Government of India, 3rd edn., 
Oxford, 1916, which sets forth the various charters and Acts bearing upon the 
subject. For the modem period of unrest and political reform the best introduc- 
tion is furnished by Sir M, V. Chirol’s Indian Unrest, London, 1910, which is 
indi^n^ble for its illumination even of events subsequent to the ^te of its 
publication. Lovat Fraser’s India Under Curzon and After, London, 1911, covers 
the period of transition from the nineteenth to the twentieth century An ex- 
haustive Life of Lord Curzon is now in process of publication (1928). iSro books 
may be selected from the more or less polemical literature dealing with the 
reforms of 1917-19 ; V. A Smith’s Indian Constitutional Reform, Oxford, 1919, 
and Ernest Barker’s Future Government of India, London, 1919. light Is thrown 
upon the post-refom ]^od by J. T. Gwynn’s Indian PoUtics, London, 1924. 

Four books provide oetween them an extended outline of British operations 
in south-eastern Asia and its islands ; the first volume of Lucas’s Historical Geo^ 
graphy of the British Colonies, for the Straits S^tlements and Malaya ; B. Coup- 
land, Raffles, Oxford, 1926, for the foundation of Singapore; Owen Butter, 
British North Borneo, ^ndon, 1922 ; and Sir B. K, Douglas, Europe and the Far 
Eastt 2nd edn*, Cambridge;, 1913, for relations with China and Japan* 
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(vi) TROPICAL AFRICA 

The acquisition and development of the tropical African possessions is told in 
Sir H. H. Johnston’s History of the Colonization of Africa, 2nd edn., Cambridge, 
1913, and in the West and East African volumes of Lucaa’s Historical Geography* 
Livingstone’s Last Journals, London, 1874, should be read for the humanitarian 
aspect. The Partition and Colonization of Africa, by Sir Charles Lucas, Oxford, 
1922, gives a clear account of the shaping of frontiers and the intmiational 
agreements that produced them. The Dval Mandate in British Tropical Africa, 
by Lord Lugard, 2nd edn., Edinburgh, 1923, is a masterly statement of the aims, 
methods and results of British administration. Miss E. C. Martin’s British Wek 
African Settlements, 1750*1821, London, 1927, traces in detail the political history 
of a hitherto obscure period. 

(vii) EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 

A good summary of British proceedings in Egypt and the Sudan is in Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. xii., ch. xv. Detailed works written from the official point 
of view are Lord Cromer’s Modern Egypt, 2 vols., London, 1908, and Abbas IL, 
London, 1915. The former covers Sudan affairs to the date of its publication, 
and Egyptian to 1892 ; the latter continues the Egyptian narrative to 1895. 
Lord Milner’s England in Egypt, iirst published in 1892, has been brought up to 
date in various subsequent e^tions. The History of Events in Egypt, 1798-1914t 
by A. E. P. B. Weigall, Edinburgh, 1915, is largely biographical and written by 
one having a personal knowledge of some of the men concerned. W. B. Wors- 
fold’s The Future of Egypt, London, 1914, includes a brief but comprehensive 
review of the history of the country to the outbreak of the Great War. England 
in the Sudan, by Yacoub Artin Pasha, London, 1911, is descriptive rather than 
historical. Trente-cinq ans de domination britannique en Egypte, by Ibrahim Bey, 
Lausanne, 1919, is a fair example of the Nationalist point of view. 


(viii) THE WEST INDIES 

The West Indian volume in Lucas’s Historical Geography provides the best all* 
round survey. The economic affairs of the islands must be read in the main in 
general works. Hume Wrong’s Government of the West Indies, Oxford, 1923, 
gives a sketch of the constitutional history. Mathieson’s work on slaveiy, 
noted above in § i. (c), is chielly concerned with the West Indian Colonies. 


Addendum, Merivale’s Ledures on Colonization and Colonies have been 
reprinted by the Oxford University Press, 1928. 
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